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... the ‘old cock-pit of 

Europe,’ as it was called, has 
lately become the chief battle- 
ground of a controversy in which, 
though never likely to be fought in 
blood, and assuming the peaceful 
guise of an economic discussion, 
some think they see the beginning 
of a revolution that will leave be- 
hind it few traces of the order of 
things the quarter of a century of 
battles that closed at Waterloo was 
inaugurated to maintain. Without 
regarding it as pregnant with so 
great a future, the controversy, in 
connection with which the rural 
economy of Belgium is constantly 
appealed to, concerning the respec- 
tive effects of large estates and 
large farms on the one hand, and 
peasant properties and la petite 
culture upon the other, is one on 
many accounts deserving the at- 
tention of both the politician and 


the theoretical economist. As to the 
latter, the very existence of political 
economy, as an accepted branch of 
philosophy, is at stake, if we are to 
believe a writer justly commanding 
no little attention in the world of 
political letters, who affirms that 
the professors of what claims to be 
a distinct branch of science are in 
irreconcilable conflict about its first 
principles and most general laws, 
citing among other examples the 
questions—‘Are small farms or 
large farms best?’ ‘Does the pea- 
sant proprietor thrive ?’! 

That some fundamental economic 
doctrines are collaterally involved 
in the questions thus somewhat 
ambiguously expressed will not, we 
imagine, be disputed; but we ven- 
ture to add, that an economist can 
no more be expected to decide the 
questions themselves from the first 
principles of political economy, or 


1 Economists, it is believed, have worked out a system of general truths, which any 


shrewd man of business can readily apply. We are very proud of our great writers who 
have created this science. . ; But when we come to study the science, we 
certainly do not find this agreement among its professors. There are hardly ten gene- 
ralisations on which the writers are at one, and that not on the details but on the first 
principles, not on intricate points of practice but on the general laws of production. 
Who is right about currency? What are the laws of population? Are small farms or 
large farms best? Does the peasant proprietor thrive? Let us suppose these questions 
asked from a body of economists, and we should have them at cross purposes in a 
moment. Indeed we find ourselves not in a science properly so called at all, buta collec- 
tion of warm controversies on social questions. What would be the state of medicine, if 
physiologists were hotly disputing on the circulation of the blood ?—The Limits of Political 
Economy. By F. Harrison. Fortnightly Review. 
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the general laws of production, 
than a mathematician to say, from 
the first principles of mechanics 
and the general laws of motion, 
whether large or small ships of war 
are best for naval engagements— 
or whether rifles or cannons will de- 
cide the fate of battles in future. 
To borrow a phrase from Mr. Mull, 
with which his economic readers 

are familiar, what the writer re- 
ferred to calls first principles are in 
truth last principles. And political 


economy, like all other branches of 


science, especially those which are 
of recent birth, is a progressive in- 
vestigation, not a completed one. It 
might take for its motto Bacon’s 
‘Prudens interrogatio, dimidium 
scientix ;’ and its weakness, where 
it is weak, 
decrepitude, but of youth, and 
proves only that it has a wide field 
and future before it. To answer 
inquiries such as their critic pro- 
poses, economists, in addition to 
carrying the first pages of their 
text books in mind, ought to ques- 
tion the plains of Flanders, and the 
mountain sides and valleys of Swit- 
zerland and Lombardy ; indeed, the 
rural economy of every country 
they can visit besides their own. 
They ought, moreover, to regard 
such inquiries as most useful, be- 
cause they add the book of nature 
to their studies ; for every branch 
of human science, to whatever the 
stature it has grown, gathers, 
Anteus-like, fresh vigour from 
falling back on earth, from which 
Newton himself learned the move- 
ments of the heavens. In immedi- 
ate connection with the very contro- 
versy just mentioned, a late distin- 
guished astronomer not long ago 
illustrated the importance of ter- 
restrial observation by replying to 
persons who argue that a system 
of husbandry which prospers in 
Flanders might prosper in Ireland : 
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There is no analogy between small farm- 
ing in Belgium and in Ireland. A visit to 
Belgium would at once have dispelled the 
illusion. In Belgium there is a fine climate 
for the growth of cereals; the soil is usually 
a sandy loam, producing the finest wheat 
crops. The country is rich in minerals, 
Iron is raised in immense quantities, and 
applied to every useful purpose; there is a 
great manufacture of artillery and small 
arms. More coal is raised than in all 
France, manufactures abound, there is in- 
dustry in every shape. What a contrast to 
Ireland, where wheat may be said to grow 
almost by sufferance in average, and to fail 
altogether in bad seasons.! 


We join in the noble astronomer’s 
recommendation of a visit to Bel- 
gium, if only for the purpose of 
dispelling an illusion betrayed in 
this very passage: one shared by 
not a few persons remarkably w ell 
informed on other subjects; and 
arising apparently from thinking of 
Belgium at a distance in the lump, 
mixing up the agriculture of the 
Flemings with the manufactures of 
the Walloons, the soil of Hainault 
and of the south of Brabant with 
the farms of Flanders, and the 
sandy regions traversed by the 
Scheldt and Lys with the iron and 
coal in the valleys of the Meuse, 
the Sambre, and the Trouille. The 
truth is, that Belgium is far indeed 
from being one uniform whole; 
least of all is it such a whole as 
described in the passage just quoted. 
It is, on the contrary, a country re- 
markable for broad contrasts. The 
visitor finds two races, speaking 
different tongues, intermingling but 
little, jealous of each other, and, as 
a general rule, inhabiting different 
halves of the kingdom: of these 
races, one, occupying the northern 
half, famous now for its husbandry 
alone, though once as famous for pre- 
eminence in manufactures; the other, 
backward for the most part, by com- 
parison, in agriculture, but holding 
a foremost position in manufactures 
which is of modern date. He 


1 The Relation of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland and other parts of the United King- 


dom. By the Earl of Rosse. 


Murray, 1867. 














sees regions adapted to different 
products, and agriculture in every 
stage of its progress, from the first 
to the latest; and what strikes him 
more, he sees the most perfect and 
the most productive cultivation 
where the soil is most sterile by 
nature, and where there is no mine- 
ral wealth whatever to create for 
the farmer great industrial markets ; 
while, on the contrary, agriculture 
is found backward, not in rude re- 
gions alone, still haunted by wolf, 
wild boar, and deer, but within 
easy reach of rich and busy mines 
and a flourishing manufacturing 
industry. 

We say agriculture is seen in all 
its stages in Belgium. M. de La- 
veleye describes them as four: in 
the first of which half of the arable 
land always lies fallow; in the 
second the fallow comes only every 
third year; in the third fallow is 
superseded altogether by a constant 
rotation of crops ; finally comes the 
practice followed in Flanders, ac- 
cording to which the ground not 
only is never let rest, but gives two 
crops in the year. Of these four 
methods the first is still commonly 
practised in the Belgian province of 
Luxembourg. Not many weeks ago 
we saw the smoke ascend from burn- 
ing patches here and there upon 
the Ardenne hills, of the wild moun- 
tain vegetation of ten or fifteen 
years, preparatory to two or three 
successive cereal crops, after which 
the ground is left again to nature 
for a decennial interval or more. 
This is the ancient practice which, 
in M. de Laveleye’s picture of the 
rural economy of Ardenne, gets the 
name of essartage,! and which in 
France is called écobuage. But 
earlier stages of the natural march 
of industrial progress, as Adam 
Smith has classified them, meet 
the eye in Ardenne. The first of 









' Economie Rurale de la Belgique, 2me éd. pp. 206-8. 
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all is, as he says, the hunting and 
fishing stage, after which comes 
pastoral life, agriculture next, and, 
lastly, manufactures and the varied 
industry of towns. Of these, the 
pasture of cattle in the rudest 
fashion is the chief pursuit of man 
in Ardenne, and the poor animals 
are half starved in winter. But a 
great part of this wild country may 
in fact be said to remain stil] in the 
hunting and fishing stage, for not 
only do fish and flying game abound, 
but the forests are alive with deer 
and boar, and the wolf still holds 
his own. Macaulay tells that the 
last wild boars in England, pre- 
served for royal sport, were slaugh- 
tered by exasperated rustics du- 
ring the civil wars. Close to the 
very line of railway from Spa to 
Luxembourg, the country-side was 
up in wrath before our eyes, last 
August, to hunt the boar. And even 
in the ‘adjoining region of Entre- 

Sambre-et-Meuse, traversed by 
onnel railways, and not remote 
from swarming hives of human in- 
dustry, exceeding bitter cries came 
from the peasantry to the governs 
ment to defgad them from troops 
of invading sangliers. A Belgian 
journal published the following 
piteous appeal : 


On écrit de Gochenée (Florennes) : 

Nos environs sont infestés de sangliers 
qui causent aux agriculteurs des dommages 
incessants et irréparables. II faut étre sur 
les lieux pour apprécier l’étendue et l'impor- 
tance des ravages. C’est depuis sept ans 
environ que ces animaux sauvages ont fait 
leur apparition en masse chez nous. Ils 
pareourent en bandes les foréts voisines de 
la commune, ot ils trouvent un abri assuré, 
aprés les déprédations nocturnes. 

Depuis la plantation jusqu’d la récolte, 
ces bétes fauves ne cessent de faire la 
guerre aux champs de pommes de terre. 
C'est la nuit qu’elles choisissent pour 
exercer leurs rapines. Le sanglier voyage 
volontiers par bandes. Aujourd’hui, ils 
vous culbuteront quelques centaines de 





The region called Ardenne in M. 


de Laveleye’s pages occupies about three fourths of Belgian Luxembourg, with part of the 


province of Liége, south of Spa. 
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plantes de pommes de terre dans un champ, 
demain dans un autre; parfois, la méme 
nuit, dans cing ou six champs différents a 
la fois. 

Que dirai-je des champs de seigle ou 
dorge situés 4 proximité des bois ?—A 
peine le grain commence-t-il 4 miarir, que 
les sangliers arrivent. Ils se jettent de 
préférence sur les parties les plus belles et 
les plus épaisses, ils forment des javelles, 
les couchent 4 terre, dévorent les épis, se 
vautrent duns la paille, courent de ca de 1a, 
et vous mettent la récolte dans un état la- 
mentable. 

Que mettra le laboureur dans son champ, 
aprés la pomme de terre ainsi ravagée ? Du 
seigle, le plus souvent. Eh bien, pour glaner 
la pomme de terre oubliée dans les sillons, 
le sanglier vous retournera un champ tout 
entier: avant la fin de l’hiver, pas un pied 
carré n’aura échappé a ses atteintes. 

Que faire ?— Voila sept ans que cela 
dure, et réellement nous avons subi de 
grandes pestes a cause de cela. Toute 
la population demande 4 cors et 4 cris que 
le gouvernement, protecteur naturel de nos 
propriétés, et auquel nous payons réguliére- 
ment l’impot, intervienne et prenne des 
mesures promptes et expéditives pour nous 
délivrer de ces animaux déstructeurs. 


Where such complaints are heard, 
however, Adam Smith’s third period 
of husbandry has been reached ; in 
Ardenne the wild boar has scope 
enough without obtruding within 
the precincts of human cultivation. 
He may roam the very ‘forest of 
Arden,’ which Murray’s Handbook 
says, recalls so well Shakespeare’s 
description of its scenery, that one 
might dream of meeting there the 
banished Duke in sylvan court. 
And in truth, the natives of Ar- 
denne in general may, in compari- 
son with the ever-toiling Flemings, 
whom they contemn, be said, like 
the Duke’s companions, ‘to fleet 
their time carelessly as they did in 
the golden time.’ M. de Laveleye 
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remarks upon their hospitality to 
strangers. But hospitality is a pri- 
mitive virtue, sometimes accompa- 
nied by that primitive development 
of the intellect, which takes forms 
considered blamable where industry 
has arrived at the advanced com- 
mercial stage at which honesty is 
accounted the best policy. The 
tourist who comes for sport is wel- 
comed, but as the people of the 
place themselves observe, it is tou- 
jours le dernier venu, supposed to 
come with the most open hand, who 
gets the peasant’s heartiest aid, and 
the village host will sometimes balk 
his sport for private ends. A very 
pleasant inn-keeper caused us, not 
long ago, to miss a boar hunt that 
he might not miss us at his table 
@héte, and if his charges were low 
in proportion to the prices of an 
untravelled place, he seemed tothink 
he might requite himself for enter- 
tainment at so light a cost by in- 
direct and ingenious means. But 
Ardenne is the heir of all the ages ; 
the railway which traverses it, and 
which brought a Belgian lady ina 
bloomer dress to an hotel at Viel 
Salm some weeks ago, bids prices 
advance and primitive virtues and 
arts retreat, together with the wild 
boar, before the commercial stage 
of human progress, which Flanders 
had reached at the opposite side of 
Belgium, centuries ago. 

There let us cross, and in the 
famous Pays de Waes, of which St. 
Nicolas is capital, look upon wood- 
land scenery of another sort from 
that which Ardenne boasts. ‘ On se 
croirait d’abord,’ says M. de Laveleye 
in one of his inimitable pictures,' 
‘dans une vaste forét, tous les 


' In a report to the Institute of France upon M. de Laveleye’s Economie Rurale de la 


Belgique, M. Léonce de Lavergne justly observes: ‘M. de Laveleye est un écrivain en 
méme temps qu'un agronome, Les tableaux s'animent dans sa plume, et qu'il décrive la 
eulture jardiniére des Flandres ou les bruyéres de la Campine, les riches moissons du 
Brabant ou les plateaux arides des Condroz, les cimes sauvages de I'Ardenne ou les grandes 


prairies des polders, l’effet du paysage n'est jamais oublié. On dirait une succession de 
tableaux flamands; on y retrouve ces horizons bas et verdoyants oi ruminent paisible- 
ment des vaches, ces chaudes écuries tout encombrées de fourrages et d’animaux, ces 
intérieurs rustiques, ces grands bois, ces bestiaux 4 l'abreuvoir, qui revivent sous les 
pinceaux de Paul Potter, de Wouvermans et de Berghem.’ 
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chemins sont plantés d’arbres, tous 
les champs en sont entourés, tous 
les fossés bordés. La vue est bornée 
de toutes parts.’ Like the forests of 
Ardenne, the woodland here teems 
with animal life, but the wild boar 
was ages ago transformed into the 
fat hog; the wolf has been sup- 
planted by the dog, which, if a large 
one, too often draws his master’s 
cart; large dogs at least, along 
with large proprietors, find England 
beyond doubt the happiest land. 
For deer, there is a goat that gives 
six quarts of milk a day, and for 
smaller game, tame rabbits for the 
London market swarm in the cot- 
tages. In Ardenne, lean kine graz- 
ing hungrily are seen in herds; 
here fat cattle are still more nume- 
rous, but the road-side traveller 
never sees a cow, unless at morning 
and evening hours, when children 
lead the tranquil animals from 
their stalls to graze a short while 
upon the little grass plot by the 
tiny farm. In Ardenne the farm 
peasantry live, not from poverty, 
in squalid huts of slate-stones rudely 
piled, which stand out naked and 
bleak on the way-side. Here, the 
neat cottage of the poorest labourer 
retires within a trim enclosure, and 
adds a modest ornament to the scene 
of gay and luxuriant garden culti- 
ration, glimpses of which are caught 
between the thickly planted poplar 
and willow trees, and which M. de 
Laveleye reproduces to the life as 
follows : 

Sans énumérer toutes les plantes aux- 
quelles le cultivateur donne ses soins, on 
peut citer comme cultures industrielles le 
colza, la cameline, le pavot, le houblon, le 
lin, le chanvre, la chicorée ; comme cultures 
alimentaires le froment, le seigle, le sarra- 
sin, les haricots, les pommes de terre ; comme 
cultures fourragéres ct racines, le tréfle 
ordinaire et le tréfle incarnat, les féveroles 
et les vesces, l'avoine, les pois, les choux, les 
betteraves, les navets, les carottes, ete. La 
variété de ces récoltes donne aux campa- 
ghes en toute un aspect riant, un air de luxe 
et de parure. Jamais Il’@il attristé ne 


' Economie Rurale de la Belgique, pp. 39, 48. 
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s'égare sur de vastes guérets, comme dans 
les pays riches ol domine la culture du 
froment. Aussi quand le cultivateur fla- 
mand habitué au spectacle de ses champs 
toujours verts apercoit les immenses plaines 
nues de la Picardie ou méme de certaines 
parties de la Belgique, il se croit transporté 
dans un désert, ne comprenant pas que 
cest la nature ingrate de sa propre terre, 
qui Yoblige a recourir 4 des cultures si 
diverses, 

We quote this passage not for its 
life-like descriptiveness alone, but 
because it also places before the eye 
the proper objects and methods of 
la petite culture, and corrects a mis- 
conception on the subject common 
in this country, which both does 
great injustice to the Flemish far- 
mer, and teaches a wrong lesson in 
husbandry. The misconception we 
refer to is, that the success of la 
petite culture in Flanders is due, as 
Lord Rosse put it, to a soil and 
climate eminently favourable for the 
growth of cereals, wheat in par- 
ticular. The truth is, that the soil 
is naturally unfavourable to every 
crop without exception, but most of 
all to wheat ; and, moreover, that not 
cereals, but productions of which 
butter and flax may be taken as 
representatives— that is to say, 
house food for cattle to be converted 
into animal food for man, and plants, 
such as flax and hemp for man’s 
clothing and use—are the true ob- 
jects of la petite culture. We were 
particularly struck by the rarity of 
the little patches here and there of 
wheat this summer in the Pays de 
Waes, though M. de Laveleye’s state- 
ment was fresh in our minds that— 

In the light soil of Flanders wheat, how- 
ever richly manured, gives a poor return ; 
the chief object of cultivation is not cereals, 
but flax and butter, so much so that the 
best farmers sell hardly any of the little 
grain they grow, and use it for the con- 
sumption of their cattle.’ 

In fact, in a seven years’ course 
of husbandry, with ‘ intermediate 
crops, or more than one crop a 
year, wheat usually comes up but 
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once, and then only forced by rich 
manure. If the tourist would judge 
what the soil is fit to grow without 
the most elaborate spade culture 
and the most copious manuring, let 
him take advantage (as we did, fol- 
lowing a suggestion in M. de Lave- 
leye’s pages) of the occasional 
glimpses of its native character as 
shown by the cuttings of a railway 
side by side with the richest culti- 
vation. Let him, for instance, look 
round the roots of the lean firs 
beside the station of Mille-Pommes, 
the next station to St. Nicolas, in 
the heart of the Pays de Waes. 
Whatwould an English large farmer 
give for land like that? what could 
he make of it? What the Fleming 
will give for it, and what la petite 
culture can make of it, may be stated 
in figures. By the side of a culti- 
vated hectare, which would sell for 
120l., a hectare in a state of nature 
sells for 12/. But even these figures, 
cited by M. de Laveleye as an evi- 
dent proof that the soil owes almost 
all its value to culture, do not fully 
exhibit the state of the case, unless 
it is borne at the same time in mind 
that the 12/. are given for the 
natural hectare only because it can 
afterwards be made worth 120/. by 
la petite culture. It is potential 
value only—or, in other words, 
room for the peasant to work in, 
space for his spade to turn in, and 
for the bestowal of his time, his 
thrift, and his long labour of love— 
that the hectare brings of its own. 
It has been said by a person in 
Ireland, who knows, what few per- 
sons either there or in England 
seem to do—the real meaning of 
la petite culture, that ‘the house- 
keeping and house-feeding of cattle 
is its body and soul.’ We should be 
more inclined to say that making 
the most of both space and time is 
its body and soul. It is a great 
error to suppose that a minute sub- 
division of farms is in itself a dis- 


' Economie Rurale, p. 36. 
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advantage to agriculture, which only 
extraordinary advantages of soil and 
situation can compensate. La petite 
culture, or minute farming, as it ma 

be translated, contains in itself one 
of the most important conditions of 
its own success, in that it 7s minute. 
It is an old saying that there is no 
manure like the master’s foot, and 
the master’s foot is always on every 
inch of the tiny Flemish farm. ‘ Pas 
un pouce de terrain perdu,’ was the 
remark of the French savant in 
agriculture, from the records of 
whose travels in Flanders half a 
century ago M. de Laveleye has 
quoted some exquisite passages. ‘Le 
fumier,’ says M. de Laveleye him- 
self, speaking of the house- ‘keeping 
of cattle, ‘est recueilli avec infini- 
ment plus de soin qu’en Angleterre, 
rien ne se perd, ni de leur litiére, ni 
de leurs déjections liquides.’ The 
principal characteristics of Flemish 
husbandry, says the same authority, 
are, first, the great variety of crops ; 
secondly, the extensive practice of 
intermediate cropping ; thirdly, the 
abundant use of the most active 
manures; and, lastly, the extreme 
minuteness of the farms.' But 
whoever examines the subject with 
attention will not fail to perceive 
that the three first of these charac- 
teristics have followed from the last. 
Minute care, minute economy, are 
the natural consequences: nothing 
is lost; the most is made of the 
least, and multum in parvo is the 
result. You see a peasant child 
gather the smallest tufts of grass 
along the road: they will presently 
make part of a rabbit; the rabbit 
will grow in time into a goat or 
pig; the pig or goat into a cow; 
the cow will multiply, and perhaps 
its produce may bring its master 
land of his own enough to feed 
several cows. It is the same with 
time as with space : the most is 
always made of it. The Irish farmer 
sows late; his land is wet and cold 
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for want of drainage and manure ; 
and winter is too often upon him 
before his one exhausting crop is off 
the ground.' The Fleming takes 
time both by the forelock and the 
afterlock: the year sees him so 
early in the field, that it rewards 
him with a second crop, and his 
ground, being never left to rest, be- 
comes as active as himself. 

Jamais les champs ne sont déserts, jamais 
le sol ne se repose, Il semble qu’a force 
de le faconner, l'homme espére lui communi- 
quer une partie de son activité et de sa 
vie. En toute saison l'on voit des cultiva- 
teurs occupés a le labourer, le bécher, le 
biner, le sarcler, le débarrasser des mau- 
vaises, 4 y transporter les matiéres indi- 
spensables pour le féconder, 4 récolter enfin 
les profits nombreux si péniblement ob- 
tenus. La déesse de la terre germanique, 
la farouche Hertha, ne ressemble guére a la 
Cybéle du midi aux fécondes mammelles, la 
bonne mére, bona dea; ce n’est que vaincue 
par des soins continuels, par des sacrifices 
sans cesse renouvelés et toute baignée de 
leurs sueurs, qu'elle accorde quelques dons 
a ses laborieux enfants.” 


The traveller in the Lothians 
must no doubt be struck, as Lord 
Carnarvon says he lately was, by 
‘the chimney which every single 
farmhouse possesses, indicating an 
enormous development of agricul- 
ture by the aid of almost all the 
mechanical appliances which art 
and science can suggest.’ We did 
not see one chimney of the kind 
the eminent nobleman referred to in 
a recent visit to the Pays de Waes, 
but we saw a multitude of chimneys 
of a different kind, indicating a still 
more prodigious development of 


agriculture by the aid of a higher 
power than steam. Agriculture 
does not reach its highest point by 
becoming a mere mechanical and 
chemical process: it is where it isa 
moral and intellectual process on 
the part of all the cultivators, where 
it calls into play both the powers of 
their understanding and the affec- 
tions of the soul, that it seems to 
produce the most abundance, and 
that it certainly produces most hap- 
piness and good. The peasant in 
Flanders who is not the owner of 
the little plot he tills too often shows 
the lines of anxiety and the spare- 
ness of face and form that comes of 
sparing food—for both land and 
landowner are poor, and exact the 
most; but see him in the fields, 
watch him at his work, and you 
cannot mistake his cheerful interest 
in his toil: he loves the ground 
and likes his work. Sometimes you 
see his wife and daughter weeding 
beside him on their knees ; but they 
weed with all their hearts, and 
merrily, while the children? make a 
play of their little helps to the 
family husbandry. Whence comes 
this all-pervading love of the farm? 
It comes from the wide distribution 
of little farms; above all, it comes 
of a wide distribution of farms of 
their own among the peasantry— 
that is to say, of peasant proprietor- 
ship, with the sentiments and habits 
it creates, the example it sets, and 
the hopes it awakens. Half the 
small farmers of Flanders own at 
least a part of the land they cul- 


1 An excess of moisture in the soil of Ireland is the chief agricultural defect, and for- 
tunately it is in the power of our farmers to correct this evil. The thorough-drain will 


remove the water which consumes the heat of the sun, and allow the air to pass into the 
interior of the soil, warming it, and giving it that temperature which will cause the 
dormant seed to vegetate, and at the same time supplying to the young plant the gases 
required to promote its growth. Forty years ago, on a town land about two miles east 
from the Castlereagh hills in Down, the harvests were twelve or fourteen days earlier 
than in Castlereagh, where the farms are more elevated and exposed; but now, by 
superior cultivation, draining, manuring, &c., the case is altered, and the crops in Castle- 
reagh arrive at maturity from six to eight days earlier than in the former locality.— 
Lessons in Agricultural Chemistry. By Professor Hodges, M.D. 

* De Laveleye, La Belgique, p. 40. 

* Unless for dressing flax, hired labour of women is rarely employed by farmers in 
Flanders—of children, we believe, never. 
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tivate. There are, for example, in 
East Flanders—a province, taking 
the measure from Lord Dufferin, 
not half the size of the county of 
Cork—more than 155,000 peasant 
proprietors, with less than 750,000 
acres among them. And what is 
of especial importance, the owner- 
ship of land is not confined in 
Flanders by legal restrictions and 
expenses to a caste, or a class, or a 
particular number of families. Its 
transfer is easy and cheap; little 
plots are continually for sale, and 
the labourer is frequently a buyer ; 
the notary does a flourishing bu- 
siness, though his charges are 
low. Hence it is that M. de Lave- 
leye can say: ‘Méme quand la 
terre ne lui appartient pas, un lien 
trés-fort attache le cultivateur 
flamand au sillon qu’il arrose des 
ses sueurs;”’ hence that ‘ charme 
si puissante de la campagne qui agit 
profondément sur ces Ames ru- 
stiques.’ The owners of land have 
made agriculture an interesting art ; 


9 


they have spread the love of prac- 
tising that art, and the love of the 
soil on which itis practised, through- 


out a whole peasantry. No gulf is 
fixed between the landowner and 
the labourer, and the latter does not 
despair of winning a home and a 
farm of his own. A member of 
Parliament told an agricultural 
society in the north of England the 
other day that the condition of 
agriculture near Paris is ‘as bad as 
possible owing to the small proprie- 
tors.” Weare not writing here of 
France, or we might show that 
peasant proprietorship has done pro- 
digies of good, though under peculiar 
obstacles, there; but as regards 
Flanders, we are prepared to affirm 
that, as Falstaff could boast of being 
not only witty himself, but the cause 
of wit in other men, the peasant 
proprietor may boast that he is not 
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only a good farmer himself, but the 
cause of good farming in other men. 
M. de Laveleye says, it is true, that 
the agricultural labourer in Flanders 
is, ‘perhaps of all labourers in Eu- 
rope, the one who, working the 
hardest, is the worst fed.’ He is 
in reality not worse fed than many 
of his fellows in England,' and he 
is always well housed; but it is an 
additional testimony to the powerful 
attraction towards husbandry which 
peasant properties create, that the 
Fleming is so laborious and skilful 
a workman for so scanty a wage. 
He has not often the ruddy look 
of vigorous animal life which the 
produce of even sand can give him 
who has no rent to pay out of it (for 
we have seen many a blooming 
cheek in the fields and cottages of 
peasant proprietors) ; but he has 
never the hopeless, half-sullen, half- 
servile, jaded-animal look of the 
English agricultural labourer. He 
is, indeed, by no means a mere 
manual labourer ; his mind and his 
heart are in his work, and at the 
same time he always keeps the 
future—that is to say, a farm of his 
own in the future—in sight. He 
has learned, too, in the neat cottages 
surrounding him from his childhood 
those habits of cleanliness, care, and 
economy which make half the suc- 
cess of la petite culture, and which 
he will carry with him into la 
grande culture, if he succeeds in 
enlarging his farm. For it must 
not be supposed that the farms of 
Flanders are all small, or that large 
farming is unprosperous. It is true 
that la grande culture is of ne- 
cessity less elaborately perfect, and 
that there is a tendency towards 
the subdivision of farms, because 
under la petite culture it is found 
that the sand yields a greater 
produce, and can pay a higher 
rent. Nevertheless, there is a good 


1 His bread is black, it is true, while the English labourer’s is white, but it is pleasant 
to the taste, and we have found it very good stuff to walk on when other food was not 


readily forthcoming. 
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number of farms of considerable 
size on which an example is set 
with respect to the introduction 
of mechanical inventions; and 
which contribute to enlarge the 
ideas and exercise the thought of a 
rural population all whose other 
mental education might almost be 
said to be la petite culture, and the 
life of the rural commune. For 
little is done by the clergy, who 
have assumed the control of po- 
pular instruction, to promote it 
in reality, and much is done by 
them to impede it in any form 
but that which they sanction 
themselves. In addition to the 
superior happiness and indepen- 
dence of the peasant who has the 
management of a little farm, com- 
pared with the mere labourer, its 
management evidently tends to de- 
velop that practical sagacity and 
foresight, combined with a faculty 
of forming prompt resolutions on 
important matters connected both 
with the market and the farm, 
which the Flemish peasantry possess 
in an eminent degree. Then there 
is the life and activity of those 
charming villages which have grown 
up without number in Flanders, 
exactly in accordance with Adam 
Smith’s theory of the natural pro- 
gress of opulence—a point deserving 
of the more attention, since it 
has been contended that an indis- 
pensable condition of the success 
of la petite culture is the vicinity 
of large manufacturing centres of 
consumption, or at least of a market 
arising from a large aggregation, in 
some form, of other industries than 


Machines 4 vapeur 
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Another important fact, for its 
bearing on Lord Dufferin’s argu- 
ment, 1s that the collapse of the sta- 
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that of agriculture itself. Lord 
Dufferin has stated this argument 
in the most forcible way : 


The provinces of Belgium where Za petite 
culture prevails are thickly studded with 
large industrial towns and innumerable 
villages, and the land around is devoted to 
an extensive system of market-gardening 
only practicable in such localities. The 
facilities for obtaining manure are excep- 
tional, and high manuring ut the cost of 
from rol. to 18/. to the acre, stolen crops, 
together with the cultivation of plants used 
in the adjacent manufactories, are the key- 
stones of Belgian agriculture. To expect, 
therefore, that because holdings of four or 
five acres can be cultivated with advantage 
amid the densest population in Europe, of 
which the agricultural class forms less than 
one half, a similar system can be introduced 
into Ireland with its sparse urban popula- 
tion, its restricted markets, and its limited 
manufactures, seems as unreasonable as to 
argue that because it pays Mr. Early Pease 
of Brompton to employ a press of hands 
and s0/. per acre in raising asparagus for 
Covent Garden market, a similar expendi- 
ture and similar method of cultivation 
should be adopted in the valleys of Wales 
and the straths of the Highlands." 


In reference to this argument it 
is a fact worth noticing, that the 
provinces of Belgium in which the 
principal manufactures of the coun- 
try, with the towns in which they 
centre are situated, are those which 
are considered pays de grande cul- 
ture, and we lately ascertained that 
farms are increasing in size in the 
vicinity of some of the towns re- 
ferred to. The following statistics 
of the machinery and steam power 
in Hainault and Liége on the one 
hand, and of East and West Flan- 
ders on the other, taken from an 
official table for 1864, tell their own 
tale : 
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873 . . 
ple manufactures of Flanders (since 
the spinning-wheel and the hand- 
loom have been superseded ), and the 





* Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland. By Lord Dufferin: pp. 167, 175. 
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transfer of the sites of production 
to countries with superior mechani- 
cal advantages have led, not to a 
diminution of la petite culture, but 
to a more minute subdivision of 
farms. Sir George Nicholls was so 
much struck with instances of this, 
that he went so far as to attribute 
the origin of the present system of 
husbandry in Flanders to the decay 
of its manufactures and towns, in a 
well known report to the English 
Government. 

The extensive manufactures which at no 
very remote period flcurished in Belgium 
appear [he argued] to have congregated a 
numerous population in and around the 
great towns. As the scene of manufactur- 
ing industry changed, this population was 
deprived of its employment, and compelled 
to resort to the cultivation of the soil for 
subsistence. This seems to have been the 
chief origin of the system of small farms 
which prevails, cultivated by the owner and 
his family, generally without assistance. 

We need hardly say that ‘the 
system of small farms which pre- 
vails ’ is of no such recent date, but 
many centuries old. Sir G. Nicholls 
was, however, correct to the extent 
that the cause he refers to gave a 
further stimulus to the system, 
instead of paralysing it, as Lord 
Dufferin’s theory would lead us to 
expect. Adam Smith, we may add, 
nearly a century ago emphatically 
pointed to the prosperity of Flemish 
husbandry, notwithstanding the 
decline of its cities, as a proof of 
the superior durability and self-sus- 
taining character of agricultural 
prosperity, in comparison with that 
arising from the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of towns: 

No vestige [he said] now remains of the 
great wealth said to have been possessed by 
the greater part of the Hanse towns, except 
in the obscure histories of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. It is even un- 
certain where some of them were situated, 
or to what towns in Europe the Latin 
names given to some of them belong. But 
though the misfortunes of Italy in the end 
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of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries greatly diminished the 
commerce and manufactures of the cities of 
Lombardy and Tuscany, those countries 
continue to be among the most populous 
and best cultivated in Europe. The civil 
wars of Flanders and the Spanish Govern- 
ment chased away the great commerce of 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But Flan- 
ders continues to be one of the richest 
and most populous provinces of Europe. 
The ordinary revolutions of war and go- 
vernment. easily dry up the source of that 
wealth which arises from commerce only. 
That which arises from the more solid 
improvement of agriculture is much more 
durable. 

So much in respect to the large 
towns. But what, moreover, is the 
real relation between those ‘ innu- 
merable villages,’ and the perfection 
and success of small farming which 
Lord Dufferin—in support of his 
inference that Ireland has not the 
non-agricultural conditions essen- 
tial to such agriculture, attributes 
to them? This inquiry deserves 
the more attention from the fact 
that Lord Dufferin’s theory derives 
some colour of support from a re- 
mark of Mr. Mill’s, that.a country 
will seldom have a productive agri- 
culture ‘unless it has a large un- 
agricultural population, which will 
generally be collected in towns and 
large villages.’! We do not dispute 
the justice of this remark, but add 
to it Adam Smith’s observation that 
where cultivation is carried on with 
proper security to cultivators, it 
creates for itself a large non-agricul- 
tural population around it. This is 
most happily confirmed in the case 
of Flanders. Its ‘innumerable vil- 
lages,’ and the industry of the non- 
agricultural population they contain 
are beyond question the direct off- 
spring of agriculture, the ministers 
and creatures of the cultivators. 
Take M. de Laveleye’s description, 
thetruth of which any one who visits 
the country may very easily verify 
by leaving the railway at any sta- 


Principles of Political Economy, book i. chap. viii. Mr. Mill adds, however: ‘Or 
the only available substitute, a large export trade in agricultural produce to supply a 
population elsewhere,’ —an available substitute with which Ireland is now provided. 
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tion between Antwerp and Gand, 
and walking a few miles on any 
road. ‘The Flemish village is 
formed not of an aggregation of 
farms but of a combination of the in- 
dustries required to meet the wants 
of the numerous population dis- 
persed through the country. In 
the rural communes accordingly, 
there will be found grocers, bakers, 
confectioners, drapers, tailors and 
dressmakers exhibiting in their 
windows engravings of the latest 
fashions, and even clockmakers and 
coachmakers. The aspect of the 
village corresponds with the condi- 
tions in which its industry is ex- 
erted. All shows a humble ease, ob- 
tained by economy, order, and care. 
Each village being, moreover, the 
dwelling-place of a certain number 
of small proprietors, constitutes a 
centre of local activity independent 
of the chief towns of the province. 
There are societies for instrumental 
and vocal music, literary societies, 
horse-racing societies which give 
prizes to the best trotters, agricul- 
tural societies, archery societies, &c. 
There is not throughout the sand 
regions of Flanders a locality so 
small and isolated as not to have 
two or three such societies. In 
large villages there will be found 
eight or ten.’ An instance of the 
way in which agriculture evokes by 
its side other industries and new 
improvements which struck our- 
selves very lately in a village with 
many good houses, was that one of 
the best bore the advertisement in 
Flemish of a vender of guano and 
artificial manures. The very variety 
and beauty of the houses in these 
villages is no mean result of the 
cultivation of the country, and must 
have a most beneficial effect on the 
minds of the rural population. The 
grace of the dwellings of the 
wealthier small proprietors, embow- 
ered in tiny pleasure grounds, is 
beyond description. But the hum- 
blest workman’s cottage is exqui- 
sitely neat, and each has some- 
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thing about it which gives it a 
character of its own. And look 
within, look at the furniture, the 
bright ware, the clock, the petro- 
leum lamp, the chest of drawers and 
its contents, and see what a quan- 
tity of auxiliary industry agricul- 
ture has called into existence in the 
house of the poorest of its village ser- 
vants. Could there be a more com- 
plete realisation of Adam Smith’s 
description of the natural progress 
of opulence, and of the home market 
which agriculture naturally creates 
for itself, than the whole structure 
of a Flemish village ? 


Smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, [he 
says] ploughwrights, tanners, shoemakers, 
and tailors are people whose services the 
farmer has frequent occasion for; and as 
their residence is not, like that of the far- 
mer, necessarily tied down to a precise spot, 
they naturally settle in the neighbourhood 
of one another, and thus form a small town 
or village. 


The butcher, the baker, and the 
brewer, he adds, soon joins them, to- 
gether with other artificers and re- 
tailers; and the town or village thus 
constituted is ‘a continual fair or 
market to which the inhabitants of 
the country resort to exchange the 
rude for manufactured produce ;’ 
an exchange which furnishes the 
townspeople or villagers on the 
other hand both with the materials 
of their work.and their food. The 
constitution of the Flemish villages 
fully bears out this theory, and an 
analysis of the tables of ‘ professions’ 
or occupations of the population of 
the Flemish provinces will be found 
to add further confirmation to it. 
The immense number of persons, 
we may observe,—nearly half the 
population—classed in the Belgian 
census as persons of no occupation 
(personnes sans profession), has puz- 
zled some English statisticians, and 
is certainly an absurd and mislead- 
ing classification. It really includes, 
in addition to the comparatively 
small number of persons who follow 
no occupation in consequence of 
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their wealth, all the women and 
children who cannot or do not fol- 
low any occupation; a class which 
must in any country compose nearly 
half the population. To call all the 
babies personnes sans profession, is 
not simply pedantic ; it leads to false 
estimates of the amount and nature 
of the industry of the people. If 
any one however examines the tables 
of occupations in the census, he will 
see that the great majority of the 
non-agricultural population of Flan- 
ders is engaged in operations arising 
directly out of agriculture ; namely 
either in furnishing it with what 
Dr. Chalmers calls ‘ its secondaries,’ 
that is to say, its implements, cloth- 
ing, and other requirements, or in 
the preparation for use and the 
carriage and distribution of its prin- 
cipal produce, animals, milk, butter, 
flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, beetroot 
for sugar, oil-plants, and grain. 
One little item of Flemish commerce 
is significant. The children of the 
peasantry feed rabbits in the man- 
ner M. de Laveleye describes,'! and 


1 Kconomie Rurale des Flandres, p.70. 
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1,250,000 skinned rabbits, valued ait 
more than 1,500,000 francs, are an- 
nually exported to the London 
market from Ostend, while the skins 
are retained in the country for the 
manufacture of hats. Thus agri- 
culture leads, after Adam Smith’s 
theory, both to foreign trade and 
manufactures at home. 

Moreover, now that steam facto- 
ries are rising in Flanders, the ex- 
cellence of its flax, and the indust 
and manipulative skill of its nu- 
merous rural population, may go far 
to compensate for the total absence 
of iron and coal as regards the 
manufacture of linen. Mines are 
not the only causes determining 
the sites of manufactures; an abun- 
dant supply of material and of 
labour from the country may more 
than counterbalance the absence of 
mineral power, as is strikingly 
shown in Belfast: lending fresh 


illustration to the doctrine that, in 
the order of nature, agriculture is 
the parent of manufactures.2_ Nor 
are the advantages a great indus- 


2 This principle, in its application to Ireland, has lately received a very important 
elucidation in an address, in many other respects deserving the attention of economists, 
by Mr. Mulholland to the Social Science Association, from which we take the following 


passages - 


‘There are many reasons why Belfast is really more advantageously situated for this 


trade than any other town. 


The province of Ulster has been long celebrated for the 


growth of flax, and 40,000 or 50,000 tons of the raw material of a quality the most gene- 
rally serviceable are produced annually within easy reach of the Belfast flax spinners. 
Finally, there is an abundant supply of labour from a rural population 
that has acquired speci ial aptitudes for the processes of manufacture from the habit of the 
congenial operations of flax preparation, hand-spinning, and hand-weaving, so long a 
part of the domestic life of the peasantry. The only point at which Belfast “stands at a 
disadvantage is in its supply of coal. Coal forms only about 5 per cent. of the whole 
cost of linen. I conclude, therefore, that there is no reason to doubt that Belfast 
will continue to be the chief centre of the linen trade, and that its future depends upon 
the destinies of the trade itself. What is that prospective future? I believe that it de- 
pends chiefly upon the supply of the raw material. The consumption of flax has latterly 
outgrown the supply. The prices of flax have been during the present year higher than 
during the worst excitement of the cotton famine. The position of the linen trade is, 
therefore, critical. Unless new fields can be opened for the extension of flax culture, the 
present rate of production cannot be maintained. . . . . - One of the questions 
selected for discussion during the present congress has been, “Can any measures be taken 
to develop and extend the manufactures of Ireland?” If it be possible to introduce any 
new industry into the south and west, the cultivation of flax would appear to offer the 
greatest probabilities of success, and it would be auseful step towards a preparation of the 
population for the more difficult processes of subsequent mannfacture. In Ulster any 
extension of the growth is impossible, It has there been in many cases extended too far 
already.’ 


. . . 
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trial market confers on the farmer, 
so admirably expounded in M. de 
Lavergne’s Itwral Heonomy of Great 
Britain, by any means smaller when 
they arise in the natural order, and 
the country has created the town. 
The agricultural question, he says, 
is nothing more than one of general 
prosperity : 

If you wish to encourage agriculture, de- 
velop manufactures and commerce, which 
multiply consumers; improve rapidly the 
means of communication, which bring con- 
sumers and producers nearer to each other. 
There is only one law which admits of no 
exception, and which everywhere produces 
the same results,—that is, the Law of Mar- 
kets. 


We should rather say that the 
Law of Security is the law which has 
no exceptions ; that the manufac- 
turing question is one of general 
prosperity ; and if you wish to de- 
velop manufactures, secure to the 
cultivators of the soil the fruits of 
their industry, create a numerous 
and flourishing rural population. 
The peasant proprietor is, says 
Sismondi, of all cultivators, the one 
who gets most from the soil: ‘Of 
all cultivators he is the richest, be- 
cause he gets most from the soil.’ 
The author of the admirable treatise 
on the Tinpediments to the Prosperity 
of Ireland has pointed out that the 
prosperity of its agricultural popu- 
lation is important, not only because 
they are the largest class, but be- 
cause the prosperity of the largest 
class in any country is the best 
foundation for the prosperity of the 
remainder : 

The condition of American tradesmen 
and servants, when compared with that of 
the same classes in England, shows how much 
more the value of this kind of labour depends 
on the general body of the population, than on 
the expenditure, however lavish, of wealthy 
landlords, merchants, and manufacturers. 
This same fact is established by the pro- 
sperity of trades which supply common 
articles of necessary use, and the precarious 
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unhealthy state of the trades confined to 
the production of articles of luxury. 

Dr. Hancock’s remark is well illus- 
trated by the fact that the most 
unhealthy industry in Flanders, in 
every sense of the word, is the 
manufacture of lace for a rich 
class.' 

To revert to a point of importance, 
wherever cultivation has begun the 
germ of manufactures is there too, 
and its growth follows the growth 
of the earlier industry. The old 
couplet— 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Where was then the gentleman ? 
indicates correctly the first histori- 
cal step in the division of labour, 
and the natural relation of the 
needle, the wheel, and the shuttle 
to the spade and the plough. The 
frieze, flannel, and coarse linen 
woven in the cabin of the poor 
Irish peasant at this day exhibit 
the natural progress of industry in 
a state of arrested development. A 
statute of Edward III. makes men- 
tion of cloth called frieze as being 
manufactured in Ireland : 

At that time [says Macpherson] there 
were some considerable manufactures in 
Ireland. The stuffs called sayes made in 
that country were in such request that they 
were imitated by the manufacturers of 
Catalonia, who were in the practice of mak- 
ing the finest woollen goods of the kind. 
They were also esteemed in Italy. 

Ireland had those advantages of 
fertility, beauty, and climate which 
it was one of the best advantages 
of the early inhabitants of Flanders 
not to possess. Among the natural 
gifts which caught the poetic eye of 
Spenser were the ‘ goodly woods’ 
of Ireland. Where are they now ? 
‘There is no feature of an Irish 
landscape,’ says the author of The 
Industrial Resources of Treland,‘more 
characteristic than the desert bald- 
ness of its hills, which, robbed of 





1 Depuis que la vapeur a brisé l'antique symbole de l'industrie domestique, le rouet, la 
mére et les filles font de la dentelle, travail délicat et gracieux, mais trop peu rétribué, et 
surtout trop incertain, comme tous les travaux qui répondent aux besoins du luxe, et aux 
fantaisies du monde.—E. de Laveleye, Econ. Rur. des Flandres, p. 70. 
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those sylvan honours that elsewhere 
diversify a rural prospect, present 
to every eye a type of the deso- 
lation which has overspread the 
land.’! What once were hideous 
morasses in Flanders are, on the 
contrary, now covered with those 
goodly woods which M. de Laveleye 
has described in the Pays de Waes. 
It has been often said that Flemish 
agriculture had, from the earliest 
times, extraordinary advantages of 
maritime situation; but it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the 
greatest of all its advantages were 
great natural disadvantages. All 
the elements threatened the early 
cultivators with destruction, but 
they threatened the conqueror more. 
The swamp which gave way under 
the feet of his horsemen covered 
ground for the peasant to reclaim, 
and the very barrenness of the sands 
gave them fertility, because neither 
feudal lords nor mere serfs could 
wring anything from them. The 
peasant of Flanders was the se- 
curest, the freest, and the boldest of 
those times—‘ nunc ad aratra nunc 
ad arma gens promptissima,’ says 
Giraldus Cambrensis—and the little 
farm and the loom flourished to- 
gether in natural companionship ; 
while the better situated regions of 
Belgium passed successively under 
the yoke of Roman and feudal domi- 
nation, as their agriculture bears 
mark to this day. The industrial 
cities of Flandersrose under the same 
wgis; and the greatest advantage 
they conferred on the little farms 
that multiplied round them was not 
a market for their produce, but pro- 
tection, independence, and commer- 
cial in place of feudal institutions.” 
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Great as is the stress which M. de 
Lavergne lays upon the proximity 
of manufacturing cities and great 
markets, as conducing to the pro- 
sperity and improvement of agri- 
culture, that is not the principal or 
primary cause to which he ascribes 
its progress in England. The here- 
ditary taste for country life of its 
wealth and aristocracy is, according 
to him, the principal and primary 
cause. M. de Lavergne is indeed 
supposed to have written on Eng- 
land in something of the spirit of 
reflection on the institutions of his 
own country in which Tacitus, as 
some think, wrote upon Germany; 
but had he read M. de Laveleye’s 
Rural Economy of Flanders, of which 
he has since made an admirable 
report to the Institute of France, 
before writing his own Rural Eeo- 
nomy of Great Britain, we imagine 
that he would have seen in the love 
of a numerous peasantry for rural 
life a far more efficient and certain 
cause of the perfect cultivation of 
the soil. Early in the middle ages, 
peas, beans, cabbages, turnips, and 
all similar plants were commonly 
grown on the small farms of Flan- 
ders; while in England Hartlib, 
writing in 1650, states that men 
recollected ‘the first gardener who 
came into Surrey to plant cabbages, 
cauliflowers, and to sow turnips, 
carrots and parsnips, pease, all 
which at that time were great won- 
ders, we having few or none but 
what came from Holland and 
Flanders.’ Even in 1850, while the 
sands of Flanders had long become 
one rich garden, Sir Robert Peel 
could thus describe the state of good 
land in England, in the immediate 


1 Sir Robert Kane adds : ‘Numerous localities in every part of Ireland derive their names 
from having been originally embowered in forests.’ Some excellent remarks on the 
causes of the scarcity of trees in Ireland will be found in Dr. Hancock's Jmpediments to 
the Prospcrity of Ireland, chaps. xxix.-xxxi. 

2 Taunt que la Flandre jouit de son indépendance et de ses libertés locales, la culture 
ne cessa de s'y étendre, de s’y perfectionner et en méme temps de s’y diviser. ,Des 
digues furent construites, des terres submergées soustraites au retour des marées, des 
terres vaques soumises 4 la charrue, des foréts déboisées, des routes tracées, les campagnes 
convertics en une suite de jardins qui faisaicnt un contraste marqué avec celles des pays 
ott dominait la féodalité.—Economie Rurale, pp. 16, 17. 
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vicinity of good markets—the ad- 
vantage on which M. de Lavergne 
lays so much stress, and under those 
large proprietors whose love of 
country life he conceives to be a 
source of constant improvement 
in agriculture: ‘ You will find 
immense tracts of good land, in 
counties with good roads, good 
markets, and a moist climate, that 


number of wealthy habitations has gone on 
increasing. The same observer remarked 
that in England the poor are swept like 
dirt in heaps into a corner (en Angleterre 
on balaie les pauvres comme des ordures, 
pour les mettre en tas dans un coin). The 
expression, cvarse, but true to life, affords 
a perfect picture of the aspect of the coun- 
try in England, where poverty rarely ap- 
pears. It has been swept ingo the town— 
the corner in which it is put. As in all 
other parts of the world care is paid to the 


remain pretty nearly in a state of finest quarters of great cities, the country 
nature. Nothing has hitherto been # wane and — in England, every- 

. . 8 . thing that ¢ } 2 eye > ima- 
effectual in awakening the proprie- - Seay tpactumndber ype tbeagll” pedhgpeet ae 


£ thei i gination is removed, they will have nothing 
tors to a sense of their own inte- there but pictures of peace and contentment. 


rests.’ ! Travelling through the land one is struck 

But let us quote M. de Lavergne’s at every step by the contrast in this respect 
own description of the effects of the —e on _ eee I = he — 

: cities are inhabited only by labourers an 

love of great proprietors for country tradespeople, and the tie. quarters they 
life, and of the sort of ‘ happiness oceupy present a melancholy and poverty- 
of which he says it affords England stricken appearance. . . . One would 
long draughts : say that it was the infernal region at the 


A wit travelling through England forty gute of Paradise. 


years ago said: ‘I would not advise the cot- aii 
tages here to rise against the castle, for the M. de Lav ergne appears to have 


castles are twenty to one.’ He would say been almost unconscious of the trony 
so much more at the present day, for the of his own description of the manner 


! This was in a letter to Mr. Caird at the beginning of his tour. The reader is begged to 
contrast with the results of peasant proprietorship in Flanders the following description 
by Mr. Caird of the results of great proprietorship in England: ‘Oxfordshire. As a 
general rule the landlords of this county interest themselves very little in agriculture. 
Few of them are practically acquainted with or engaged in farming. And what is equally 
unfortunate as regards the improvement of the soil, and the welfare of the different 
classes engaged in its cultivation, they have not yet seen the necessity of making amends 
for their defective knowledge by the appointment of agents better qualified than them- 
selves. In the majority of cases the agents or stewards are lawyers, who, without prac- 
tical knowledge of the business of farming, in the endeavour to secure the landlord’s 
apparent interests bind down the tenant with conditions most injurious to him, and with 
no corresponding benefit to the landlord. . . . . . . Essex. The landlords of 
Essex generally do not co-operate with their tenants in carrying out permanent improve- 
ments. With few exceptions, they have shown complete indifference to agricultural 
enterprise, neither laying out capital themselves, nor offering such security as would 
induce the tenants to do so. They impose restrictions and ill considered covenants even 
on their most intelligent tenants, and preserve their hedgerow trenches with the utmost 
rigour. An explanation of all this suicidal and unaccountable mismanagement may be 
found in the fact that the landed property in the county is encumbered with mortgage 
debts and other liabilities to the extent of half its value, while the proprietors are never- 
theless extremely tenacious of the influence which their position gives them over their 
tenants, and are afraid to entrust them with such security of tenure as might diminish 
that influence. These mortgages and embarrassments naturally throw the landlords into 
the hands of solicitors, who having themselves no practical knowledge of the subject, 
send down land valuers from London to fix the amount of rent to be charged. But that 
intelligent supervision which the personal knowledge of either the proprietor or a duly 
qualified resident agent should give is in such cases wholly wanting ; and a tenantry who 
are encouraged neither by sympathy nor example, and who are positively obstructed in their 
Voluntary efforts for improvement, soon lose the spirit of enterprise by which alone the 
difficulties of the clay-land cultivation can be overcome,’—English Agriculture, 1851-2. 
See as to the causes of this state of things a recent essay on Zhe Land Laws of England 
in their Influence on Agriculture. By C. Wren Hoskyns. 
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in which the country is swept and 
garnished in England. The peasant 
seems, after the old saying, to have 
been out of sight out of mind, with 
him. We may remind him of the 
maxim of another distinguished eco- 
nomist of his country, ‘Ce qu’on voit 
et ce qu’on ne voit pas.’ He saw the 
magnificent palaces and parks of 
great nobles throughout the coun- 
try, but he did not see the villages 
into which the peasantry have been 
‘swept,’ of which a Quarterly Re- 
viewer has given by no means too 
dark a description :! 

The aspect of these villages is generally 
repulsive in the extreme. A small pro- 
prietor has found it a good speculation to 
build houses for expelled cottagers and la- 
bourers who can procure no other home. 
The result is an aggregation of wretched 
hovels, the houses are low, the rents are 
high, and they afford the most miserable 
accommodution. These villages constitute 
what may be termed the penal settlements 
of the surrounding neighbourhood. 

About the same time that the 
tourist,whom M. de Lavergne quotes, 
travelled in England, a French tra- 
veller through Flanders gave the 
following description of the villages 
of Flanders, and the rural scenery 
and happiness created by the love 
of the peasant for country life : 

De Rousbrugge a Yprés l'odeur de l’aupé- 
pine en fleur qui cléture tous les champs 
embaume I'air. Belles et nombreuses plan- 
tations au bord de la route et des champs, 
pas un pouce de terrain perdu, les récoltes 
d'une beauté rare; tout ici annonce l’aisance, 
et le bel ordre des campagnes, et les batiments 
dans les villages, et lamise des habitants 
c'est lejardin de Eden. . . . Sur cette route 
le nombre des villages, leur étendue, l'agré- 
ment des bitiments neufs, leur riche popu- 
lation au milieu des sables humides, me 
paraissent un prodige. Partout se présente 
Yimage du bonheur champétre ; tout semble 
le respirer—la physionomie des habitants, 
leur mise, leurs demeures. Comme ils sont 
nombreux les villages situés sur la route! 

M. de Lavergne must admit that, 
beside this, the sort of rural hap- 
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piness he pictures in England, looks 
like a whited sepulchre beside a 
sweet Flemish cottage. And whereas 
in England the number of houses 
for the use of the peasantry has 
been decreasing, it has in Flanders 
steadily increased ; while the quality 
of the houses has improved. In 
1856 there were 100 houses to every 
102 families in East Flanders, and 
to every 101 families in the western 
provinces. Even the pauper thinks 
existence insupportable without a 
separate cottage : 

Une vieille pauvresse [M.de Laveleye 
informs us] qui vit de charité me disait 
récemment, ‘Plutét mourir que d avoir 
d autres personnes dans ma maison. 

There are, indeed, it is often con- 
tended, in England, a great many 
paupers in Flanders. It is how- 
ever worthy of remark that, twenty 
years ago, when pauperism was at 
its height from a combination of 
disasters including the potato dis- 
ease, and the failure of hand-spin- 
ning and the hand-loom, depriving 
the smaller cultivators not only of 
the subsidiary industry from which 
they derived half of their support, 
but also of a market for their flax; 
the number of cultivators reduced 
to indigence was comparatively 
trifling. Out of 191,264 indigents 
in East Flanders in 1848, only 3,183 
were cultivators; while of female 
hand-spinners alone there were 
nearly 50,000. The truth is that 
the decline of manufactures in 
provinces in which production by 
steam has been slow to arise from 
the absence of iron and coal, and 
from which an ill instructed and 
Flemish speaking people could not 
emigrate, has been the great cause 
of extreme poverty of a large part 
of the population; and those who 
attribute it to la petite culture 
mistake the remedy for the disease. 


1 Quarterly Revicw, July 1867. The reviewer is, however, under a misconception as 
regards Spalding, which is the seat of a great corn trade, and is by no means inhabited 
almost altogether by labourers. It has many good houses of well-to-do inhabitants, and 
presents the appearance of a prosperous country town; singularly devoid of literature, 


however. 
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The peasant proprietor of a farm 
of even five acres is never in indi- 
gence; the farmer who rents five 
acres, at a very high rent, for very 
poor land, rarely ever: and among 
the labouring classes it is those who 
cannot get a little plot, even a quar- 
ter of an acre, to cultivate, who are 
too frequently in the receipt of public 
relief. Notwithstanding, moreover, 
the loss of the auxiliary industry 
which formerly contributed so much 
to their support, poverty has steadily 
decreased among the peasantry. M. 
de Laveleye, it is true, deplores the 
spare vegetable diet of the culti- 
vator whose tiny farm is so richly 
productive ; but he adds that he is 
always well dressed and well housed, 
and that in other respects his con- 
dition is improving. In the wild 
and thinly populated Ardenne, he 
says indeed, he visited the cave of 
‘la pauvre Geneviéve,’— 

Who thought herself beyond contradic- 
tion the most miserable being in the coun- 
try; yet she had milk from a goat which 
it cost her nothing to feed on mountain 
herbs; the commune gave her firewood in 
winter, and let her two acres and a half of 
good land for six francs a year. The food 
of this woman, who was pointed out to me 
as the type of extreme misery, was much 
more substantial than that of the little far- 
mer in Flanders with a capital of several 
thousand frances. The poor Geneviéve lived 
better in her cave than the Flemish farmer 
in his spruce and tidy cottage amid the 
fields he has perfectly cultivated. 


But the peasant in England, cul- 
tivating a much richer soil, would 
not have those thousand francs, 
probably not the neat cottage, and 
certainly not the prospect of one 
day buying the farm on which he 
labours. What would be the condi- 
tion of the Flemish peasantry, if 
the rural economy of England had 
existed in Flanders? Nor should 


it be forgotten that the sparing diet 
of the Flemish peasant is in part 
economy rather than penury.! The 
diet of the English labourer, who 
spends all he gets upon food, is cer- 
tainly not always better. M. de 
Lavergne indeed boldly declares : 
Consumption of milk under every form is 
enormous in England. Their habits in this 
respect are those of past ages. Cesar said 
of them long ago, Lacte et carne vivant.? 
Cesar would certainly not say so 
now, were he to revisit our coasts. 
The English peasantry is, of all the 
peasantries in Europe, the one 
which is worst supplied with milk ; 
and if the father of an agricultural 
family can get now and then a piece 
of cold fat bacon or mutton with his 
bread, it is a luxury which his wife 
and children are much more rarely 
afforded. We are far from denying 
that the petit cultivateur in Flanders, 
who does not own the little plot he 
farms, is very poor; but he would 
be much poorer without it. It is 
not the farm which makes him poor, 
but the natural sterility of a soil 
entailing a great outlay in gabour 
and manure, which might otherwise 
form part of his income; secondly, 
the heavy deduction for rent in a 
district of the most limited extent, 
with a dense population, whose 
other chief industry has failed ; and 
thirdly, the shortness of the custo- 
mary lease. Malthus remarked that 
there is one error which landlords 
in all countries are prone to— 
namely, taking the highest rent 
they can get, and leaving the farmer 
no margin above minimum profit. 
The error is nowhere mere common 
than in Flanders, being one into 
which very poor landlords are most 
likely to fall; but the bulk of its 
rural population have nevertheless 
a share either in land-rent o 


r 


1 So little are English travellers accustomed to consider it possible that a labourer 
should not spend all he earns, that they habitually mistake the signs of economy for 
those of poverty.—J. 8. Mill, Pol. Economy, book ii. chap. iv. Quoting from a writer on 
Flemish husbandry, Mr. Mill proceeds: ‘ Accordingly, they are gradually acquiring capital, 
and their great ambition is to have land of their own.’ 

* Rural Economy of Great Britain. 
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in agricultural profit; whereas, in 
Engl: and, the vast majority have 
neither. A writer, with special 
information on such subjects, says 
that the people of Brussels complain 
that the English demand for meat 
has doubled its price in the markets, 
adding himself: ‘This demand arises 
from the land in England not being 
as carefully tilled as in Belgium. 
If it were as judiciously farmed, 
England would produce as much 
meat as she consumes, and would 
not require foreign supplies.’! But 
it is not the peasantry, at any rate, 
of Belgium who are the chief suf- 
ferers by a rural economy which 
leaves England and still more 
Ireland so imperfectly farmed. The 
English labourer has not the com- 
pensation for the high price he pays 
for a morsel of meat of receiving a 
high price for his cow or his butter, 
or of usually supplying his own 
consumption in good part, without 
resort to the market, as is com- 
monly the case not only in Flanders, 
but in parts of Belgium where la 
grande culture is most prevalent : 
Hainault and Brabant [says M.de Lave- 
laye] are considered in Belgium as coun- 
tries of /a grande culture. However, little 
farms of less than a hectare are to be met 
quite as frequently here as in the Flemish 
provinces themselves. This is so because 
not only the agricultural labourers, but even 
the majority of the workmen employed in 
mining and manufactures like to have their 
bit of ground to grow a good part of the 
food they require for household consump- 
tion. 
In these provinces we are among 
Walloons, as in Ardenne; and in 
Walloon husbandry, diverse as it is 
in several respects from, and infe- 
rior for the most part to, that of 
the Flemings, we find conclusive 
testimony to the superior produc- 
tiveness of la petite over la grande 
culture, as well as to its beneficial 
effects upon the habits of the pea- 
santry. Take, for instance, the re- 
gion called Condroz, occupying the 


1 The Food Supplies of Western Europe. 
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greater part of the provinces of 
Liége and Namur, where, relatively 
to advantages of soil and climate, 
husbandry is, according to M. de 
Laveleye, most backward in Flan- 
ders. The old triennial fallow is 
here practised ; and M. de Laveleye, 
who, we should observe, has imbibed 
—certainly not from the best judge 
on the subject, Mr. Caird—the no- 
tion that la grande culture is the 
system which does best in England, 
asks what are the causes of the 
inferior farming of Condroz? 

Condroz [he answers] is the region of Bel- 
gium which counts the greatest number of 
large farms ; those which reach 250 acres, 
so rare in the Flemish provinces, being met 
here often enough. As soon as a farm is 
divided in Condroz the land is better culti- 
vated, and the number of cattle increases. 
The small proprietors who farm their own 
five or six acres know no fallow ; their crops 
are more varied and better kept; the pro- 
duce is much larger; they raise beetroot, 
colza, and turnips; their corn is taller and 
carries more grain. Thus, then, a too large 
size of the farms is one cause of the infe- 
riority of the farming in Condroz. 


Another cause on which he lays 
stress is the shortness of the leases ; 
but as they are equally short in 
Flanders, he seeks for a further ex- 
planation, which he finds partly in 
the density of the population of 
Flanders, compelling extraordinary 
efforts on the part of the cultiva- 
tors, especially upon a soil so barren 
that it will yield nothing without 
copious manuring, and partly in an 
instinctive and peculiar love on the 
part of the Flemish population for 
agriculture. On this we may ob- 
serve, that the density of the popu- 
lation is, in the point of view we 
are here concerned with, only an- 
other name for la petite culture. For 
it comes to this: that the farming 
is so good because the farms are so 
subdivided and small that the most 
must be made of every square inch. 

The reference to the love of the 
whole Flemish race for the cultiva- 


By Joseph Fisher. 
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tion of the soil corroborates what 
we have urged in commenting on 
the doctrine of M. de Lavergne, 
that the love of country life, which 
is the true source of agricultural 
prosperity, is the love of a whole 
rural population. M. de Laveleye’s 
remark raises, however, a further 
question, which concerns not only 
Flemings and Walloons: Is_ the 
Flemish peasant’s deeper love for 
agriculture an incident of difference 
of race? or is it not rather the 
result, partly of historical causes, 
partly of greater security for im- 
provement at the present day, and 
partly of a longer and more general 
prevalence of very small farms, and 
by consequence, of a greater num- 
ber of minds, with an _ especial 
genius for the industry, diffusing a 
taste for it? The Fleming is no 
doubt a better spadesman and has 
a better spade than the Walloon ; 
and it is a Flemish not a Walloon 
proverb that, ‘De spa is de goud- 
myn der boeren ’—the spade is the 
peasant’s gold-mine. But the pro- 
verb has its counterpart among the 
small farmers of Italy in the saying, 
‘Se l’ aratro ha il vomero di ferro, 
la vanga ha la punta d’ oro’—if 
the plough has a share of iron, the 
spade has a point of gold. We 
might perhaps find sufficient histo- 
rical causes of the superior love of 
farming of the Fleming in his 
ancient institutions, and the pro- 
tection of numerous centres of civic 
life and liberty, during centuries in 
which the inhabitants of most other 
parts of Belgium were farther both 
from the busy mart and the vigo- 
rous republic. Even at this day we 
find traces of the superior security 
of the peasant farmer in Flanders 
in the fact, that the custom of com- 
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pensation to an outgoing tenant 
for unexhausted improvements (of 
which the Flemish proverb says, 
‘Hoe hooger, hoe beter’ — the 
higher the better) has no existence 
in Hesbaye or Condroz. That in- 
stitutions of this kind and history, 
rather than race, explain the su- 
perior cultivation of the Fleming, is 
further confirmed by the fact that 
the farming is best in the districts 
of Flanders itself where the custom 
of tenant-right referred to is high- 
est: namely, in the Pays de Waes, 
and between Gand and Termonde. 
Another cause, which we have sug- 
gested above, is the more general 
prevalence time out of mind of very 
small farms. The maxim of Carnot, 
respecting military talent, is of uni- 
versal application : ‘ Supposing the 
abilities of the higher orders of 
society to be equal to those of the 
inferior, it is impossible that the 
former can ever produce as great a 
mass of talent as will emerge, on a 
free competition, from the nume- 
rous ranks of the humbler competi- 
tors. A hundred thousand men can 
never produce as many energetic 
characters as ten millions.’ Every 
great revolution in farming, from 
the suppression of fallows to the 
introduction of intermediate crops, 
—almost every plant known to 
the farmer, except the potato, we 
owe to the Flemings: but a 
wider and freer career for the agri- 
cultural genius of the race is a 
sufficient explanation. The saying 
of Montesquieu, which M. de Lave- 
leye adopts,! that ‘countries are 
not cultivated in proportion to their 
fertility, but in proportion to their 
liberty,’ is as true of the fertility of 
the mind as that of the soil. And 
when we say liberty we mean se- 


' Les progrés de la culture sont dus 4 trois causes principales; l’aptitude et le goat 
trés-prononeé des habitants pour les travaux des champs, l'association intime de l'agri- 
culture et de l'industrie, enfin la liberté et l'indépendance dont ont joni les populations. 
Quand on considére la nature ingrate du sol, et qu’on songe 4 quel point sa prospérité a 
dépendu de cette troisiéme cause de progrés, on se rappelle le mot si juste de Montesquieu. 
‘Les pays ne sont pas cultivés en raison de leur fertilité, mais en raison de leur liberté’— 
E. de Laveleye, Keonomie Rurale de la Belgique, p. 19. 
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curity, of which, as Bentham ex- 
plained, liberty is in fact only a 
part. But insecurity, like security, 
leaves long traces; and the econo- 
mist may see the traces of both in 
the small kingdom of Belgium. 

We may now turn to the two 
questions propounded by Mr. Harri- 
son, the first of which is, ‘Are small 
farms or large farms best?’ It is 
not very clear whether this question 
relates to the perfection of farming, 
the welfare of the rural population, 
or the interests of landlords ; but in 
each and all of these senses the 
critical questioner seems to have 
overlooked, that a most material 
datum is the ratio of land to popu- 
lation. The rural economy best 
suited to England is not that which 
would be best for America. Minute 
and elaborate tillage, with copious 
manure, would not be economical 
farming in a continent of boundless 
extent; it would not pay for the 
labour, not to speak of profit and 
rent. It is otherwise in old Europe ; 
and a comparison alike of the farm- 
ing and of—what is far more im- 
portant—the peasantry of England 
and Flanders, demonstrates that it 
would have been well, not only for 
the peasantry, but for the landlords 
of the former, had the rural popu- 
lation never been converted whole- 
sale, as it has been, into labourers 
for hire. Nevertheless, to Mr. 
Harrison’s question—‘Are small 
farms or large farms best ?’—we 
answer, Both are best. Not only 
because there are in all countries, 
even in Flanders, places specially 
adapted for each, but also because 
the existence of both creates various 
experiments and improvements, 
which may be transferred from the 
one to the other, or which require 
different areas; and because it opens 
a career of promotion from the small 
to the large farm. : 

Next—‘ Does the peasant pro- 
prietor thrive ?’ We might ask, in 
like manner, ‘ Does the sun shine ?’ 
Not everywhere ; not where human 
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obstacles intervene. By his own 
exceeding art the peasant proprie- 
tor thrives moderately even in the 
sands of la Campine; but he thrives 
better with less labour in Bas 
Luxembourg, where M. de Laveleye 
portrays him in a picture of such 
grace that we must follow the 
example set by M. de Lavergne, in 
his‘report to the Institute of France, 
of reproducing it in part : 


Afin de compléter l'étude des différentes 
régions de la Belgique, il nous reste a 
mentionner celle qui occupe le sud de la 
province du Luxembourg. La douceur de 
la température, la vigueur de la végétation, 
tout annonce qu’on approche de la zone 
plus favorisée de l'Europe centrale. Tous 
les fruits sont abondants. Avee son doux 
climat, ses gracieuses collines et ses beaux 
rochers, la zone du Bas-Luxembourg est 
sans contredit l'une de celles qu’on visitera 
en Belgique avee le plus de plaisir. Le 
sol, sans étre trop morcelé, est divisé entre 
un nombre considérable de parts, presque 
toutes exploitées directement par les pro- 
prictaires. Chacun, pour ainsi dire, cultive 
son propre champ et peut s’asseoir 4 l’ombre 
de son noyer. II en résulte pour tous une 
sorte d’aisance rustique qui dérive non de 
la possession de grands capitaux, mais de 
Yabondance de toutes les denrées. Une réelle 
égalité régne dans les conditions sociales; 
Nul n’est assez riche pour atteindre 4 |’opu- 
lence et 4 Yoisiveté, nul non plus n'est 
assez pauvre pour connaitre les extrémités 
de la misére. 


Even where the farming is good, 
the peasant proprietor’s lot must 
depend something on the size of his 
little farm, the natural qualities of 
the climate and soil, and its situa- 


tion. But the mere fact of pro- 
prietorship will not of necessity 
originate good farming on the part 
of a few isolated peasants, in a 
country shut out through all ages 
from every ray of light, improve- 
ment, and hope. The advocate of 
great estates and large farms in 
Ireland points to a squatter here 
and there who has cleared a piece 
of crown land, and become the fee 
simple proprietor, yet farms no 
better and lives perhaps in more 
squalor than the neighbouring 
tenants-at-will. La petite culture is 
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a difficult art, which will not grow 
spontaneously up from the ground 
as soon as a peasant is planted upon 
it as owner—the child of imme- 
morial oppression and darkness, and 
surrounded by such, with the addi- 
tion hardship in their case of being 
tenants-at-will. Such a peasant 
proprietor will probably not thrive ; 
he will do as his fathers did, and as 
his neighbours do, with only the 
privilege of doing it more lazily. 
Improvement—civilisation in every 
one of its forms—must be the work 
of many, and cannot be created by 
one hand in a desert. The eminent 
historian Heeren has observed that, 
but for the Mediterranean, which 
served as the medium between the 
inhabitants of three continents, 
their inhabitants would, beyond 
question, have continued as uncivi- 
lised as those of Central Africa, had 
the basin of the Mediterranean been 
a steppe like Mongolia. Flanders 
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was criginally such a steppe, but 
its inhabitants were not cut off from 
the light which Egypt, Tyre, Athens, 
Carthage, and Rome combined to 
shed upon the more favoured parts 
of modern Europe. Pieces of money 
of ancient workmanship, bearing 
the Phcenician palm, have been dis- 
covered near Gand, and idols of Isis 
and other gods found on the banks 
of Flemish rivers, show that, ‘under 
names of old renown,’ the arts of 
the ancient world had early wan- 
dered there.!. The seeds of know- 
ledge planted thus were fostered in 
the modern world by civic liberty 
and commerce ; and the whole his- 
tory of Flemish husbandry is, to 
borrow the language of a Flemish 
historian, ‘bound up with resistance 
of the mercantile and industrial 
element to that armed territorial 
proprietorship which continued the 
barbarian conquest under the name 
of seignory.’ 


1 A crew, who under names of old renown, 
With monstrous shape and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms. 


—Paradise Lost. 
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HE life of Antonio Perez, the 
famous secretary of Philip IL., 
King of Spain, is so curious in itself, 
and so instructive in its circum- 
stances, that it has at once the in- 
terest of a novel, and reveals to us 
a series of facts of the utmost his- 
torical importance. His relations 
with his master present to us one 
of the fiercest struggles ever sus- 
tained between cunning and power. 
The fate of Perez differs from that 
of other favourites not only in its 
details, but in the causes of his 
power. He abused the confidence of 
his sovereign, and after his fall he 
escaped punishment by availing 
himself of the most extraordinary 
means. John II. of Castille, and 
Philip III. sent their disgraced fa- 
vourites D. Alvaro de Luna, and 
D. Rodrigo Calderon to the scaf- 
fold, but Philip II., at the height 
of his power, could not execute 
Perez, and the means by which the 
secretary escaped are more ex- 
traordinary than the escape itself. 
The authorities of Castille, Aragon 
and the Inquisition, were implicated 
in the process, and at each step the 
ends of justice were defeated by the 
collsion of the rival tribunals. 

The Spanish monarchy was com- 
posed at that time of different na- 
tionalities, imperfectly fused into 
one. The kingdoms of Castille, Ara- 
gon, Catalufia, and others, though 
showing a tendency to political 
unity, cherished their traditions of 
independence, and enjoyed each a 
separate administration. Each di- 
vision of the peninsula, and each pro- 
vince of the empire, had its separate 
consejo, or council of state, under 
the king’s eye at Madrid. The coun- 
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cils of Castille, Aragon, Flanders, 
Italy, Portugal, and Indies, were 
each of them composed of a presi- 
dent and several members, all per- 
sons of high position, who had 
made a special study of the laws of 
each of these countries. A large 
number of secretaries, without vote 
or authority, formed the interme- 
diate link between the consejos and 
the monarch, giving accounts of the 
consultations and sentences and 
opinions, and sending back the 
briefs that were ready for their exe- 
cution. The difficult part of this 
organisation consisted in establish- 
ing a common centre from which 
the impulse should proceed to set 
this complicated machine going. 
Philip Il. himself undertook this 
enormous labour; he used to say, 
‘Our duty is a very hard one.’ 
This administrative organisation, 
with Philip at its head, prevented 
one person alone from disposing of 
the entire favour of the monarch in 
all branches of the state ; he might 
be distinguished more than others, 
and obtain greater proofs of confi- 
dence, but he never could absorb 
the universality of power as some 
have supposed was the case with 
Antonio Perez. Philip’s successor 
threw the weight of the government 
upon a single person, who wrote des- 
patches alone with the king, and 
every affair passed through hishands. 
Antonio Perez was only one of the 
numerous secretaries who worked 
with the son of Charles V., although 
his talents and intrigues distin- 
guished him completely from his 
companions. 

Antonio Perez was born at Mon- 
real de Ariza in 1534. His father 
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was Gonzalo Perez, secretary of 
state of the great emperor, one of 
the most remarkable men of his 
time. Besides his administrative 
labours, he made the first transla- 
tion in the Spanish language of 
Homer’s Odyssey, and collected a 
fine library of books and Greek 
manuscripts, which were presented 
by his son to the library of the Es- 
curial. Gonzalo Perez was a priest, 
and one of Philip II.’s masters, and 
accompanied him to England on 
the occasion of his marriage with 
Queen Mary. The Pope offered 
him a cardinal’s hat, but Philip IT. 
would not consent to a promotion 
which would have deprived him of 
services so valuable. The minister 
complains bitterly of his disappoint- 
ment in his letters to Granvela : ‘ the 
king,’ he says, ‘did not reward 
him or allow others to do so.” An- 
tonio Perez’s mother was Maria de 
Tovar, a married woman ; the father 
being a priest the emperor legiti- 
mised the child by a rescripto. An- 


tonio Perez passed for Gonzalo’s 


nephew to save appearances, and 
was educated from his infancy with 
the utmost care and pains. He 
studied the classics at the Univer- 
sity of Alcala, resided successively 
in the different courts of Europe, 
especially in Italy, then a centre of 
culture and refinement, and made 
himself remarked everywhere for 
the sharpness of his wit, and his 
charming and courteous manners. 
On his return to court, his father 
associated him in the labours of 
his own office, and presented him 
to the persons who had most in- 
fluence with the king. He intro- 
duced him in all circles, initiated 
him in all state secrets, and Perez, 
on the death of his father in 1566, 
was promoted to the office of secre- 
tary for Italian affairs. In a letter 
to Granvela, Gonzalo says, in refer- 
ence to his enemy the Duke of Alba, 
“I am preparing for the duke a 
nephew who will revenge me of all 
the snares which he laysfor me. I 
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am initiating him gradually into 
the management of affairs; he is a 
youth of rare intelligence, and I 
hope will not have an equal in his 
art.’ 

The ei court was divided 
into two factions, or camarillas de 
palacio, each contending for the 
king’s favour. Philip II. encou- 
raged their rivalry, for it occupied 
the high personages of state in 
petty quarrels for precedence, while 
he himself learnt the weakness of 
each faction by listening to the 
complaints of the other. The Duke 
of Alba was at the head of one 
party. Opposed to him were the 
Prince of Eboli, and his celebrated 
wife, Donna Ana Mendoza de la 
Cerda. This faction was all-power- 
ful with Philip II. when Perez 
vame into office. His father be- 
longed to it, and recommended his 
son to the Prince of Eboli, who gave 
him his protection, and never aban- 
doned him during his lifetime. 

Gomez de Silva, prince of Eboli, 
was born in Portugal, and came to 
Spain with his grandfather, a cham- 
berlain of the Empress Isabel. He 
was but twelve years old when he 
was placed by the side of Philip I1., 
then also a mere child, to be his 
companion; and all his life he re- 
mained near the king, and enjoyed 
his confidence. Later on, when the 
king wished to provide him with a 
suitable marriage, he presented him 
to Donna Ana, a daughter of the 
Conde de Melito, who, besides be- 
longing to the highest aristocracy, 
was & splendid heiress. They were 
betrothed in 1552, but the marriage 
was postponed till Donna Ana ar- 
rived at maturity. This lady grew 
up, notwithstanding a defect in one 
of her eyes, to be one of the most 
beautiful women at court, and one 
of the cleverest and most attractive. 
She accompanied her husband in 
all his journeys with the king, and 
from this constant intercourse must 
have arisen the passion Philip II. 
entertained for her. The Duke of 
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Pastrana, the princess’s eldest son, 
was the image of the king, and was 
considered at court to be his son. 
The camarilla of the Prince of Eboli 

yas the most powerful. Perez being 
one of its most decided partisans, 
obtained a great part of the king’s 
favour ; and Philip IL., in the whole 
of his dominions, could not have 
found a secretary who would have 
better understood his caprices, or 
would have guessed at his smallest 
wishes. 

Perez was the perfect type of a 
courtier. Educated at first at the 
university, the continued intercourse 
of great people had taught him also 
the more valuable knowledge of the 
world. He understood the ambi- 
tions, the injustices, the intrigues, 
the amorous adventures, which or- 
namented and disgraced alternately 
the lives of statesmen. He could 
speak to every person in his own 
tone, to every foreigner in his own 
language. It seemed as if he un- 
derstood every affair that was 
brought before him, even to the 


smallest details of the locality or 


circumstances. There are to be 
found in the works of Antonio Pe- 
rez so many moral precepts of 
philosophy, that they might pass 
rather for the work of a father of 
the church than of a politician, 
while the same person who mora- 
lised in theory, violated in private 
every commandment of the deca- 
logue with unblushing effrontery. 
He could preach like Seneca, and 
plot a murder with the coolness of 
Cesar Borgia, while his charming 
manners and conversation attracted 
every one, and gained the confi- 
dence even of his enemies. The 
Conde de Luna, who was far from 
being his friend, says of him in his 
Comentarios: ‘Those that he sent 
away without obtaining what they 
wanted left him better pleased than 
those who were satisfied. The 
nobles adored him, the ministers 
recognised his superiority, the king 
seemed to love him with an excess 
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of affection.” When he escaped 
into France, Philip sent a lady after 
him to feign to be his friend, to 
betray him afterwards to the king’s 
revenge. Perez, an exile, sick and 
feeble, his person disfigured by the 
sufferings which he had undergone 
in his confinement, contrived not- 
withstanding to interest her, and 
instead of betraying Perez to Philip, 
she betrayed Philip to Perez. He 
was not a brave man; most of his 
enterprises would have failed if 
they had depended on his personal 
valour—cunning and craft were his 
arms. ‘ Men’s heads have no hinges;’ 
‘dead men can neither speak nor 
defend themselves,’ he says in his 
Relaciones, in answer to those who 
suggested he ought to have let 
himself be beheaded before reveal- 
ing secrets of state. The affairs of 
Italy, in the Secretaria de Estado, 
remained under the charge of Perez 
after his father’s death, and as well 
in that, as in every other commis- 
sion that was entrusted to him by 
the king, he displayed a zeal, tact, 
and knowledge, which delighted 
Philip IL, who gave his secretary 
every day more proofs of the esteem 
which he felt for him. He con- 
sulted him not only on the affairs 
of Italy, but of Flanders and Portu- 
gal, and honoured him as he did no 
other personage of his time. The 
king’s confidence was at first loy- 
ally repaid ; after the death of the 
Prince of Eboli, in 1571, the most 
important matters of state passed 
through Perez’s hands. Philip, 
whose activity was indefatigable, 
and whose exactions were carried to 
the most minute and exaggerated 
details, found in him a secretary 
whose industry was equal to his 
own. 

The character of Philip Il. has 
always been exaggerated both for 
good and for evil. He has been 
made responsible in his own per- 
son for the crimes and calamities 
of his age, and it ought to be re- 
membered that his opinion was 
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often more enlightened than that 
of his councillors, and that if he 
was the scourge of Flanders, and 
the enemy of heretics, no contem- 
porary monarch was a better friend 
of literature and art. He submitted 
his life to a few narrow and rigid 
principles, and these ruled him like 
a fate. The character of monarch 
never left Philip II. for a moment ; 
very seldom, hardly ever, can we 
surprise the man under that crown 
which seemed to be eternally fixed 
on his head. By night and by day, 
in his palace and litter, he was ever 
reading and writing despatches, 
ever annotating, ordering, direct- 
ing. He had no favourites who 
could influence his policy. The 
Princess of Eboli may be a partial 
exception, yet when the king dis- 
covered that she had betrayed him, 
he crushed and imprisoned her 
without remorse or scruple. In- 
finite as were the affairs of all kinds 
that presented themselves before 
him, he attended himself to them 
all. In every despatch that came 
from or went to his diplomatic 
agents, in the reports of the several 
councils of state, in letters relating 
to private business, or to the inte- 
rests of private persons, who came 
in any way in contact with him, 
the king wrote with his own hand 
his opinion on the margin of the 
document. The daily material work 
which he went through is simply 
astonishing. Half the Spanish 
archives have been lost, yet there 
exist still thousands of state papers 
annotated or entirely written by 
Philip. 

Perez entered with surprising 
alacrity into the working of the 
political system. If a despatch 
arrived, any parts of which the 
king desired to keep secret from 
the council of Castille, Perez pro- 
duced a'mutilated decipher. Perez 
knew everything. The ministers 
knew what he and the king were 
pleased to show them. If there was 
a difficulty with the Pope’s legate 
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on matters of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, Perez had the canon law at his 
fingers’ ends, to maintain the rights 
of the crown. Great and small 
affairs passed through the hands of 
that active and respectful servant, 
and qualities so useful, which were 
always at the king’s disposal, could 
not fail to win his favour. Such 
regard Philip showed to Perez, that 
he would go in his carriage to 
Perez’s house to inquire after him 
when he was ill, a thing more re- 
markable as the king was seldom 
seen in public, and was very par- 
ticular about the rules of etiquette. 

Meantime, to make up for his 
hard work, the favourite lived with 
lavish splendour and ostentation. 
His house at Madrid and his villa 
in the country were decorated with 
the most splendid works of art, for 
which every country in the world 
had been laid under contribution. 
Paintings by the most celebrated 
masters, ivories, enamels, silver and 
goid plate, tapestries, cabinets, em- 
broideries, and every costly and 
magnificent article that could be 
invented by the imagination in that 
age of refinement and luxury, were 
found in profusion in the apart- 
ments of Antonio Perez. His 
country house was shown as a won- 
der to strangers. When the Duke 
of Villahermosa was accused of 
having visited Perez in Madrid, it 
was stated in his defence ‘that he 
had gone out of curiosity like the 
rest of the world to see the paint- 
ings there.” When the High Justice 
of Aragon visited him, the Conde 
de Luna, who was one of the party, 
says, ‘ On ouralighting in the patio, 
we found two lacqueys marvellously 
attired, a splendid horse with a 
gorgeous velvet horse-cloth, and a 
silver brazier burning perfumes to 
scent the saddle and bridle.’ In 
the proceso of Madrid he was 
charged with the extravagance of 
his habits, ‘with the number of his 
horses and servants, mules and car- 
riages, and with playing continually 
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with large sums of money.’ Among 
Don Pascual de Gayangos’ MSS. is 
an unpublished inventory of his 
furniture and papers, made a year 
after his escape into France, and 
although at that time he had been 
imprisoned for twelve years, and 
had gone through every misery, we 
ean well judge by what still re- 
mained, the luxury that surrounded 
him in the time of his prosperity. 
Antonio Perez was served by 
number of pages and lacqueys, and 
even gentiles hombres in the manner 
of princes. His apartments were 
scenes of continued debauchery, 
and, ‘in the midst of this contempt 
of divine and human laws,’ Bermu- 
dez de Castro says, ‘ Antonio Perez 
had the weakness of being always 
accompanied by an astrologer to 
prophesy to him his future fate.’ 
Philip himself, wiser than his secre- 
tary, used to say, ‘that the secrets 
of the future are closed to suffering 
humanity.’ He must have been 
aware of the vices of his minister, 
but as a practical man of the world, 
he allowed them to go on in ex- 
change for loyal services. Perez 
did not bear his greatness wisely. 
Sure of his position and the king’s 
favour, he did not hesitate to treat 
with disrespect in public even such 
men as the Duke of Alva himself. 
The aristocracy hated him. Dis- 
tinguished as he was by the king, 
he used his opportunities to call at- 
tention to the ignorance of his rival 
secretaries. He was thussurrounded 
with enemies, and his profusion 
and splendour served only to make 
him an object of envy. 

So things went on with him for 
many years, the hostile tongues 
growing louder and louder. He 
was accused of receiving bribes : the 
paintings given him by Andrea Do- 
ria, the pieces of plate sent to him 
by John of Austria, the cloth of gold 
and damasks sent to him from 
Naples by Don Pedro de Padilla, 
and the presents from the Princess 
of Eboli, became a matter of daily 
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conversation. Every day the list 
of complaints against him increased, 
when a horrible crime brought about 
his ruin and downfall. 

Juan de Escobedo, secretary of 
Don John of Austria, was murdered 
in Madrid on the night of the 31st 
March 1578. The assassins could 
not be discovered, notwithstanding 
the efforts made to trace them. 
Gradually suspicion pointed to the 
favourite as the author of the crime, 
and surrounded him with a web of 
accusations, from which he never 
could extricate himself. 

What were the motives that 
prompted Escobedo’s murder, an 
intimate friend of Perez’s, and who, 
like him, owed his fortune to the 
protection of the Prince of Eboli ? 

It has already been stated that 
Philip II. had a love affair with 
Donna Ana Mendoza de la Cerda, 
Princess of Eboli, the only weak- 
ness of the kind which can be traced 
home to him. Perez had the im- 
pudence to enter the lists with the 
king, and win the love of his mis- 
tress. It was supremely foolish, 
rash, objectionable; but Perez 
plunged into the intrigue with the 
rashness of a youth, and his position 
and his fortune were at the mercy 
of the first person who happened 
to discover the secret. 

The beginning of the business is 
not certainly known. Brantdme 
thinks the king made use of his 
secretary to send his messages and 
letters to his mistress, and that 
Perez made love to her on his own 
account. Be that as it may, Donna 
Ana conceived a violent passion for 
him, and displayed her favour so 
publicly that she received him at 
every hour of the day and night, 
and constantly made him presents 
of exquisite jewels and ornaments. 
While the intrigue was in progress 
Escobedo came to Madrid, sent by 
Don John of Austria, Charles V.’s 
natural son, and governor of the 
Low Countries. 

Don John was one of the most 
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chivalrous figures of the sixteenth 
century; his name had been ren- 
dered glorious by the pacification 
of the Alpujarras—by the battle 
of Lepanto, and the conquest of 
Tunis, when Philip II. confided to 
his charge the government of his 
Flemish possessions. Don John 
was always blindly obedient to 
the king, but the constant smiles of 
fortune had stimulated his ambition, 
tempting him to think, as Perez 
himself says in his Relaciones, that 
he was born to be a king. The 
first crown he thought of was that of 
Tunis. His secretary, Juan de Soto, 
entreated the Pope to intercede 
with Philip II. to allow it. ‘ His 
majesty, however, for convenient 
reasons,’ says Perez, ‘did not agree 
to this proposal. He expressed 


himself grateful to his Holiness for 
the interest which he showed in his 
brother,’ but Soto was removed from 
the side of Don John, and appointed 
purveyor of the Italian army. An- 
other secretary, possessing the entire 
confidence of the king, had to be 


provided ; and after much medita- 
tion, ‘Juan de Escobedo was sent 
over, with particular instructions 
from his majesty on the cause which 
had led to his appointment.’ Esco- 
bedo was at first faithful to the 
king, but he seems afterwards to 
have enticed Don John to renew 
his communications with the Pope, 
the object now being an invasion of 
England, where he could release and 
marry Mary Stuart, or take posses- 
sion of the throne with the help of 
the Catholic party. Philip’s consent, 
however, could not be obtained; 
the Infant conformed himself to his 
brother’s determinations, but turned 
his mind to other similar projects. 
He thought of entering France at 
the head of his army to crush the 
Huguenots; he meditated a return 
to Spain to claim a place in the 
council of war, and the recognition 
of his rights as a prince of the 
blood. Gradually, however, he 
abandoned these wild ideas, and 
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ended by devoting himself, as Philip 
desired, to the pacification of the 
Low Countries. Finding his means 
inadequate for this purpose, he sent 
Escobedo to Madrid, in 1577, to ex- 
plain his difficulties. The king was 
already irritated—not without rea- 
son—at Escobedo’s conduct, and his 
displeasure was not diminished by 
the imprudent vehemence with 
which he pressed his master’s 
cause. Perez, who had not yet 
broken with Escobedo, mitigated 
the king’s anger by representing 
the officiousness of Don John’s se- 
cretary as excess of zeal. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Escobedo had dis- 
covered in the mean time Perez’s 
intrigue with the princess, and pre- 
sumptuously ventured to interpose. 
He spoke to the Eboli herself, who 
naturally enough answered him 
with the pride of her race, ‘ that 
menials were not born to interfere 
in the affairs of great ladies.” When 
persuasion failed, Escobedo threat- 
ened to inform the king, and from 
that moment his destruction was 
resolved upon. It was easy to 
excite Philip’s suspicion. Perez 
made the most and worst of advice 
which Escobedo had given to Don 
John. He suggested doubts of Don 
John’s loyalty, and conducted the 
whole affair with diabolical sagacity. 
The Marquis de los Velez, of the 
council of state, was employed to 
examine into the various schemes 
which had been formed and dropped, 
and being an intimate friend of 
Perez, reported ‘ that danger might 
be feared to the public peace and 
the tranquillity of his majesty’s 
kingdoms if the secretary Escobedo 
remained any longer at Don John’s 
side; ... that with the Blessed 
Sacrament in his mouth, if his 
opinion was asked whether the most 
villanous scoundrel in the state 
were better removed from life or 
Juan Escobedo, he would say em- 
phatically Escobedo.’ Perez added 
other reasons pointing to the same 
conclusion. 
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‘Philip IL,’ says Pidal, ‘ finding 
the secretary, who had hitherto 
defended Escobedo, now advise his 
destruction, allowed himself to be in- 
fluenced by his arguments, and au- 
thorised Perez to have him secretly 
put todeath. The sovereign’s con- 
sent being obtained, it remained to 
get the deed quietly accomplished. 
Poison was first tried. The pro- 
ceso tells us that at a banquet given 
by Perez, at his country house, pre- 
pared water was twice poured into 
the wine Escobedo was drinking, 
but as the dose was insufficient, he 
went home unhurt. <A few days 
afterwards the same scene was re- 
peated at Madrid, when accord- 
ing to the confession of an accom- 
plice, besides pouring the same liquid 
into the wine, the conspirators mixed 
‘ some white powders, like flour, in a 
cup of custard or milk. After this 
Escobedo was taken very ill, al- 
though without guessing what had 
made him so.’ During his illness 
they bribed one of the kitchen 
servants to mix an _ additional 
thimbleful of the powder in his 
food. The poison was discovered. 
A female slave, who had the charge 
of the kitchen, was arrested, and to 
divert suspicion, at Perez’s instiga- 
tion she was hung in the market 
place of Madrid. In the meantime 
he continued to feed the king’s ani- 
mosity, inventing any lie that would 
serve his purpose. ‘The Verdine- 
gro! continues in his wickedness,’ 
he writes to the monarch, ‘he has 
insisted that they should extract of 
the slave the name of the person 
who ordered her to murder him.’ 
The poison having failed, and 
Philip continuing to approve, 
Perez to make sure, resolved that 
he should be stabbed or shot. 
Three ruffians were found to strike 
the blow, while three of Perez’s 
servants were to be on the look 
out, and help them to fly in case of 


man. 
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alarm. They lay in wait at the 
spots where Escobedo was accus- 
tomed to pass, and on Easter Mon. 
day night, March 31, 1578, one of 
them called Insausti, who was 
brought for the purpose from Ara- 
gon, ran him through the body 
with his rapier, close to the church 
of Sta. Maria. 

Escobedo fell dead on the spot. 
No one saw the deed committed. 
The murderers fled, and left no 
traces behind them. Reports of 
all kinds were immediately cur- 
rent as to the cause of the catas- 
trophe, but deceived by his ap. 
parent friendship for Escobedo, no 
one at first suspected Perez. He 
was absent at Alcala at the time, 
but hurried immediately back to 
Madrid, as if to assist in the investi- 
gation of the mystery. He visited 
the dead man’s family. He ex- 
hibited publicly the utmost signs of 
distress and sorrow. He swore that 
he would have the assassins dis- 
covered at any cost. Nevertheless, 
it was not long before the air began 
to fill with painful rumours, pointing 
with increasing distinctness to him 
as the author of the crime. The 
wife and sons of Escobedo were the 
first to call on the king for justice 
against him. They alleged that 
the deed had been done at the in- 
stigation of Perez and the Princess 
of Eboli, while Mateo Vazquez de 
Leca, another secretary much 
favoured by the king, said publicly 
that Perez was guilty. Perez find- 
ing that he must meet the charge, 
desired to be accused before the 
ordinary tribunals, where he was 
sure of his influence with the 
judges. The king, however, or- 
dered the papers to be handed 
over to the Bishop Don Antonio de 
Pazos, president of the Consejo 
real de Castilla, to whom the whole 
truth had been previously told. 
The affair was, if possible, to be 


' Philip called Escobedo Verdinegro, which means a dark, sallow olive eomplexioned 
Mignet mistakes this for a moral and not a physical quality. 
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hushed up. The king had really 
believed that Escobedo deserved to 
be put to death. The execution 
had been done privately, to prevent 
any public scandal about the de- 
signs of Don John. Pazos, therefore, 
sent for Escobedo’s eldest son, and 
assured him on his word of honour 
of priest, that the princess and 
Perez were as innocent as he was. 
‘Sefior, if this be so, sefior,’ the 
youth replied, ‘I promise for myself, 
for my brother, and my mother, 
never to say another word more on 
the subject. Pazos used the same 
words to Mateo Vazquez, but Vaz- 
quez, who hated the favourite, proved 
less manageable. Finding Escobedo’s 
family would not move, he excited 
his other relations to continue the 
prosecution. Persons calling them- 
selves Escobedo’s kinsmen con- 
tinually presented themselves to 
Pazos, demanding justice. He did 
his best to favour Perez, but Mateo 
Vazquez was not to be put down. He 
held meetingsat his house, wherethe 
question was publicly discussed ; he 


ventured even to write to the king 


himself, without disguising his 
hand, saying that the whole popu- 
lation suspected the name of Esco- 
bedo’s assassin. 

Perez thus accused, appealed to 
Philip for protection. He described 
the hardness of his position, and 
begged to be allowed to defend him- 
self before the tribunals, and thus put 
a stop tothe outcry. The Princess 
of Eboli also complained haughtily 
to the king of the impudence of that 
‘Moorish dog’ Mateo Vazquez. But 
neither Perez nor the princessaliered 
Philip’s resolution ; either he feared 
that his own share in the transac- 
tion might appear in the inquiry,— 
or he already suspected that his 
credulity had been played upon; 
whatever it was he would not con- 
sent to what Perez desired, com- 
forting him only with general pro- 
mises of favour and protection. 
Perez complains of this at every 
step in his Relaciones. ‘The more 
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my enemies saw the king’s irresolu- 
tion,’ he says, ‘the more they pressed 
him, and the more determined 
they became against me.’ The more 
eager Perez became, the stronger 
were Philip’s misgivings. If Perez 
had told him the truth about Esco- 
bedo he had nothing to fear from a 
private investigation. The private 
removal of a state criminal was in 
accordance with the practice of the 
time, when for any reason a public 
trial and execution were undesira- 
ble. The council of state would un- 
derstand the position, and Perez’s 
conduct would be covered by the 
king’s instructions. Everything, 
however, depended on the upright- 
ness with which Perez had acted. 
Perez evidently dreaded a complete 
investigation in private; while if 
the question came before the tribu- 
nals, the same reasons of state 
which had caused Philip to sanc- 
tion the assassination of Escobedo 
would prevent the circumstances of 
it from being publicly sifted to the 
bottom. The relations between Pe- 
rez and the Princess of Eboli coming 
at the same time to the king’s ear, 
he resolved to imprison both the 
secretary and his mistress. 

The arrest was effected on the 
night of the 28th of July 1579. 
Philip himself witnessed the cap- 
ture of Donna Ana from the door- 
way of the church of Santa Ana, 
opposite her house, and afterwards, 
says Perez, ‘ he paced up and down 
his own room until five in the morn- 
ing, in the deepest distress at what 
had occurred.’ 

The same day the French Cardinal 
Granvela arrived at Madrid, whither 
he had been sent for by the king to 
form a new administration. Gran- 
vela, Idiaquez, Moura, and some 
other personages formed the new ca- 
marilla built on the ruinsof the party 
of the Prince of Eboli. Perez was 
imprisoned for three months at the 
house of the Alcalde Alvaro Garcia 
de Toledo. He was then allowed 
to remove to his own house, but he 

























































































remained under restraint there for 
several months. .The princess was 
kept in the fortress of Pinto till the 
beginning of 1581, when she was 
removed to Pastrana, where she 
died nine years later. 

The day after these arrests Philip 
explained to the relatives of the 
Eboli, and to Perez’s wife, Donna 
Juana Coello, as much of the reasons 
for his conduct as he cared to reveal, 
saying at the same time that he did 
not intend the prisoners to suffer 
any further punishment. 

A new era now commenced for 
Perez, and a fresh opportunity for 
the exhibition of his extraordinary 
talents. We are to witness the sin- 
gular struggle between the most 
absolute monarch of the world, and 
the most ingenious of his subjects. 

Six or eight months after Perez’s 
return to his house, his guards were 
removed, and he was allowed to go 
to church and walk about. He was 
afterwards permitted to receive 
visits, but not to return them. He 
was allowed to resume his ordinary 
duties as secretary, and in this 
condition things continued for five 
years. It seemed as if Escobedo’s 
murder was forgotten. Perez’s 
wife and friends interceded from 
time to time with Philip for his 
restoration to favour. He took an 
oath before the captain of the king’s 
guard to forget the injuries which 
he had received from Mateo Vaz- 
quez; and Philip, who cared little 
to keep painful remembrances alive, 
might perhaps have consented. 
Meanwhile, however, stories came 
out of the immense sums he spent 
in gambling, and of the extrava- 
gant luxury of his life during his 
imprisonment. It was natural to 
ask how he had found means for 
these enormous expenses—his fa- 
ther Gonzalo not having left him a 
maravedi. Pedro de la Era, his as- 
trologer, who always accompanied 
Perez, and a servant named Rodrigo 
Morgado, died suddenly, as was ‘sup- 
posed by poison. Two of Escobedo’s 
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assassins were put out of the way, 
no one knew by whom. The third, 
believing it was Perez’s hand, came 
forward and offered to tell all he 
knew about the murder, as the 
best way to save his own life. 
These other charges were never 
proved, but were never disproved, 
and Philip allowed an investigation 
to be made into Perez’s conduct as 
secretary. A great quantity of 
abuses came out. He was shown 
to have received infinite jewels and 
money from different people in the 
shape of bribes. He was accused 
of having sold secrets of state, of 
having altered despatches in cipher 
which came for the king. He de- 
fends himself in his Relaciones. He 
says that the alteration of the 
despatches was by the king’s own 
order; and that Father Chaves, 
the king’s confessor, who was one 
of his judges, advised him not to 
show the letters in which he was 
authorised to make the changes, as 
the charge would not be pressed. 
At any rate he made no defence at 
the time. He was sentenced to be 
suspended from his office for ten 
years, and to pay more than 30,000 
ducats, and to be imprisoned for 
two years in a fortress, and after- 
wards to be exiled for eight years 
from the king’s court. From the 
Princess of Eboli alone he had 
received two millions and more 
of maravedis, besides jewels and 
plate. These he was ordered to 
restore; and before the sentence 
was communicated to him, for fear 
he might attempt to escape, an 
order was issued for his arrest. 
Perez suspected what was coming, 
and by the advice of Cardinal Qui- 
roga he determined to take sanc- 
tuary. He threw himself out of a 
window, and made his way into 
the church of San Justo, opposite 
his house. ‘The alcaldes followed 
him,’ says Pidal, ‘but they found 
the doors closed, those who were 
inside refused to open them, and 
they forced them with a lever. 
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They sought for Perez all over the 
church, and at last they found him 
concealed in a garret, from whence 
they dragged him out covered with 
cobwebs.’ This grotesque flight 
was not very dignified. He had 
calculated on enlisting the Church 
in his favour, but fortune went 
against him. The alcaldes took 
their prisoner to the fortress of 
Turnegano, disregarding the recla- 
mations of the ecclesiastical vicar. 
He was treated at first with con- 
sideration, but on the discovery of 
a plot for his escape into Aragon, 
he was thrown into close confine- 
ment,and forbidden to communicate 
with his family. His property was 
seized and publicly sold; and his 
wife was called upon to surrender 
her husband’s papers. She refused 
until Perez found means to write to 
her—with his blood, he says, as he 


was not allowed the use of ink. 
Donna Juana Coello then gave up 
two boxes of papers, and she and 
her children were released. Perez 
was also allowed a littlemore liberty, 


and a short time afterwards he was 
sent to Madrid to one of his houses, 
where he was allowed to walk out, 
and his friends were again allowed 
to visit him. 

So far he had no right to com- 
plain of exceptionally harsh treat- 
ment. Rodrigo Vazquez, however, 
the president of the exchequer, ever 
since 1582, had been collecting evi- 
dence concerning Escobedo’s death 
and Perez’s frauds and abuses, and 
when things had arrived at this 
point he obtained of the king leave 
to institute against him a proceso de 
camara. In these procesos the in- 
vestigation was secret, and full of 
irregularities ; the object being ra- 
ther to carry out the views of the 
prosecutor than secure justice. 

There were reasons, however, as 
we have seen, against a public in- 
quiry ; and Philip, in consenting to 
this chamber inquiry, was but car- 
rying out the principle with which 
he had begun. He knew that he 
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had been played upon, and as the 
question was revived again he re- 
solved to know what Perez’s con- 
duct had actually been. Escobedo’s 
son appeared in support of the 
charge, having been fully informed 
by the declarations of Enriquez, the 
third assassin, of all the circum- 
stances which had occurred, and 
supported by Rodrigo Vazquez. 

Perez was a third time arrested 
and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Pinto, and afterwards taken to 
Madrid to a house, which still exists 
in the Plazuela de la Villa, where 
the proceso went on. ‘ Even in the 
Inquisition,’ says Perez, ‘ they were 
not so rigorous or unjust.” He wrote 
to the kingimploring mercy. Philip 
coldly gave up the letters which 
Perez had written to him on the 
transaction, to be added to the pro- 
ceso. Perez had now no friends 
left him, and his audacity and cun- 
ning were all his resource. He 
began by denying: his own hand- 
writing. Diego Chaves interposed, 
as he previously had done, to advise 
him to confess his share in the mur- 
der, and seeing Perez’s want of con- 
fidence, he wrote him a remarkable 
letter, which, as Chaves was Philip’s 
confessor, may be taken as express— 
ing Philip’s own feelings. 

As far as I understand the law [wrote- 
Chaves], the prince has power over the 
lives of his subjects and vassals: he may 
take away their lives for a just cause, and 
can do so without one; any doubts or 
questions that might arise are nothing, for 
his laws are his own, and he himself can dis- 
pense with them; and if he is wrong in pro- 
ceeding without order, the vassal is not to: 
blame who, by his king’s command, should 
kill another who likewise is the king’s 
subject ; for we must suppose the king orders 
it in a just cause, and that justice exists in 
every action of the supreme prince, and if 


there is no fault in obedience, there can be 
no penalty or chastisement. 


Clearly Philip was ready to take 
the responsibility on himself, pro- 
vided Perez had been acting fairly 
by him. Perez was entitled to plead 
the king’s order, and would then 
have to explain the means by which 
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that order was obtained. Perez, 
however, shrunk from availing him- 
self of so easy a defence. His sole 
effort was to stop the proceso, and 
he offered and prevailed on Esco- 
bedo’s son to accept a bribe of 
20,000 ducats to drop the prosecu- 
tion. But this was not to be al- 
lowed. The criminal compact was 
set aside; he was ordered to declare 
explicitly the reasons which had 
led to Escobedo’s death. He re- 
plied with a positive refusal, on 
which the king wrote the following 
letter with his own hand to Rodrigo 
Vazquez : 

Say to Antonio Perez, from me—and if 
it be necessary show him this paper—that 
he is well aware of my knowledge of the 
circumstances of the murder, and of the 
arguments by which he led me to consent 
to it; it is necessary to ascertain whether 
the causes were or were not sufficient. I 
therefore command him to state them, and 
give particular account of them. He must 
say to you what he said tome. You know 
what I mean, because I have told you all 
in private. As soon as I have heard what 
he has to state, I will then consider what 
it will be best to do about the matter. 

Yo et Rey. 

Madrid: January 4, 1590. 

The struggle now became direct 
and personal without evasions or 
subterfuges of any sort. The king 
evidently hoped to tear from Perez 
the declaration that he had deceived 
him by inducing him to consent to 
Escobedo’s death, and by this man- 
ner he justified afterwards his tre- 
mendous judgment. This, coupled 
with the idea that secrets of state 
were known to Perez, which it 
would be inconvenient if he di- 
vulged, must have induced him to 
act with the harshness and decision 
which from that moment he ex- 
hibited. 

The accused declined to admit 
Rodrigo Vazquez as his judge, and 
again privately begged Philip to 
forgive him, but his efforts were 
unavailing, and although the Licen- 
ciado Juan Gomez was appointed 
to help Vazquez, not only did his 
situation not improve, but passed 
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into a darker stage. His feet were 
fettered, notwithstanding his deli- 
cate health, and when he would not 
speak he was tortured. ‘The said 
lords ordered the fetters and chains 
to be removed from the feet of the 
said Antonio Perez,. . . and after- 
wards the cords and winches being 
brought in by the executioner, the 
said Antonio Perez had his arms 
crossed over one another, and they 
began to twist the rope round 
them.’ ‘He screamed out “that he 
would say nothing and would die in 
his pain, and that he had nothing to 
say, only to die.” ‘ Brother,’ he 
shrieked, “ you are killing me!”’ 
After six turns of the rope he was 
again ordered to confess. Again 
he said that he had nothing to say, 
and that they were crushing his 
arm. A second time they pointed 
to the cords. ‘ Brother,’ he cried, 
‘you are killing me; Seflor Juan 
Gomez, have done with me at once! 
Leave me, I will declare every- 
thing.’ Perez assures us that his 
treatment was condemned by every 


one; that even the clergy censured 


it from the pulpit. He quotes a 
saying of one of the king’s council- 
lors, that ‘many treasons had been 
witnessed of vassals to their sove- 
reigns, but never such a one from a 
king to his subject.’ The murderer 
of Escobedo would not have thought 
much of the torture if any one but 
himself had been the sufferer. After 
all he confessed nothing. And hisex- 
ecution was likely to follow. From 
this moment his whole energy was 
devoted to getting himself free. It 
is wonderful that, after all he had 
undergone, and abandoned as he was 
by his friends, he should have con- 
trived to escape. He does not tell us 
the means which he employed. In 
the proceso it is said that he went 
out disguised in the clothes of his 
wife, who was allowed to enter the 
prison to nurse him after his suffer- 
ings. Mignet accepts this state- 
ment as the true one, but Pidal has 
clearly proved that it is false. It 
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appears from a declaration made in 
Zaragoza that ‘in the apartment 
which served as a prison to Perez 
there was a door leading to the 
rooms occupied by the owner of 
the house: this door was closed 
with a padlock and nailed on the 
outside. A key, however, was found 
for the padlock, and the nails that 
closed the door were removed 
without exciting observation. After 
several unsuccessful attempts, on 
Holy Wednesday night, when all 
was quiet, Perez passed out through 
the door, the nails and padlock 
being replaced as before.’ Accom- 
panied by a few friends, he took the 
road to Aragon, taking with him 
all the post-horses at the various 
stages as he went along, to prevent 
pursuit, and to this stratagem he 
owed his escape. He travelled thirty 
leagues without stopping, suffering 
a great deal, so that his friends were 
constantly obliged to carry him in 
their arms. Lanuza, the historian, 
says that when he passed the fron- 
tier of Castille he threw himself on 
the ground, and kissed it, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Aragon! Aragon!’ as if he 
breathed for the first time on that 
free and hospitable soil. He rested 
a little at the grange of the cele- 
brated monastery of Huerta, there 
they gave him fresh horses, and he 
went on to the monastery of Piedra, 
and thence to Calatayud. These 
last journeys were performed by 
him on a lady’s saddle, either to 
throw his pursuers off the scent or 
because his sufferings did not allow 
him to travel any other way. 

But now for the reasons which 
prompted Perez to seek an asylum 
in Aragon. The union of the diffe- 
rent kingdoms of the peninsula, 
though politically complete, was as 
we said judiciallyimperfect. Aragon 
was governed by a code of laws of its 
own, called fweros, and its liberties 
were guaranteed by the conditions 
on which it had been attached to 
Castille. The fugitive from Cas- 
tilian justice was a free man when 
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he passed the frontier, until he had 
been again prosecuted and again 
condemned by the laws of Aragon. 
It was not necessary that he should 
commit any fresh crime. He might 
be prosecuted for offences com- 
mitted in Castille or Portugal, but a 
sentence passed elsewhere had no 
validity ; and the laws were so 
favourable to accused persons that 
it was almost impossible for an in- 
nocent man to be condemned. ‘In 
such matters, says Pidal, ‘the Ara- 
gonese were far in advance of other 
nations.’ 


Our laws [says Father Murillo, who was 
himself a witness of these events] are mild 
and favourable. In the making and executing 
of them, not only the welfare of the Com- 
monwealth is considered, but favour is 
shown, so far as reason will allow, to pri- 
vate persons. Torture is not permitted, 
being held too oppressive to the innocent, 
and being generally condemned by our 
jurists, for our laws take care that the inno- 
cent shall not suffer. We hold it to bea 
less evil that one or many culprits should 
remain unpunished, than that one innocent 
man should be tortured. There is no con- 
fiscation of property here, except for high 
treason, in order that the children may not 
suffer for the faults of their fathers. Here 
there are no secret trials, no procesos de 
camara; every one may defend himself 
openly against the charges brought against 
him. Here there is no secret imprisonment 
in castles or fortresses, nor have we any of 
those other vexations with which poor 
men are oppressed elsewhere. All things 
are done among us in conformity with the 
laws; and we take care that the laws are 
observed. Kings have here no absolute 
power; nay, rather they have themselves 
protected the privileges of the kingdom as 
Christian princes who are true to their word 
and oath, 


It is intelligible enough, there- 
fore, why Perez went to Aragon. 
It seems as if he had long foreseen 
the probability that he might need 
an asylum there, for always in 
the time of his prosperity he had 
defended its liberties, and conci- 
liated the good will of its principal 
magistrates and nobles. His name 
was thus already popular in the 
country, even before he sought pro- 
tection from its laws. The admini- 
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stration was something of this kind. 
As the king lived in Madrid, he 
was represented in Aragon by a 
viceroy. Besides the viceroy there 
was a commander of the forces, who 
had charge of the peace of the pro- 
vinces. These two represented the 
crown, and were controlled by the 
Cortes of the kingdom, which met 
every two years. The Audiencia 
Real de Aragon was composed of 
native judges or ministers, appointed 
also by the king, whose sentence on 
civil and criminal cases was final. 
All suits began and ended in the 
country. The supreme judicial 
functionary was a magistrate called 
Justicia de Aragon, to whom causes 
were referred from the lower tri- 
bunals by the processes of manifes- 
tacion and las firmas. Manifestacion 
was a provision merely for the pro- 
tection of a prisoner in the interval 
between his arrest and his sentence. 
The firmas were more important. 
They consisted of letters or pro- 
visions of justice, when it was pre- 
tended that the sentence of the 


common law judges was contrary to 
the laws; and in these cases the 
justicia gave judgment without fur- 


ther appeal. Besides these officers 
there were the jurados, sworn to 
keep order in the city ; the zalme- 
dina, an inferior judge; and some 
others. The seat of government 
was Zaragoza, as the capital of the 
kingdom. The council or ministry, 
to which we have alluded under 
the name of consejo de Aragon, was 
with the king at Madrid. From 
this council were transmitted the 
general orders to the viceroy ; and 
belonging to it were a certain num- 
ber of subordinate officials, ap- 
pointed by the king, but these also 
were necessarily natives of the 
Aragon province. Such was the 
general administration of this coun- 
try when Antonio Perez sought 
protection from its laws and privi- 
leges. 

When his flight was known at 
Madrid the court was in consterna- 
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tion. ‘It was a marvellous thing,’ 
the Conde de Luna says, ‘to see 
the grief of the king and his minis- 
ters.’ Perez’s wife, who was then 
far advanced in pregnancy, was 
thrown into prison, where the chil- 
dren followed her. Orders were 
sent in every direction to take the 
fugitive dead or alive, or at all 
events to prevent his escape from 
the peninsula. So prompt was 
Philip, that a royal courier arrived 
at Calatayud almost as soon as 
Perez: he had hardly rested a mo- 
ment at one of his friends’ houses 
when a gentleman named Zapata 
came to arrest him in the king’s 
name. Perez had barely time to 
escape again. He fied through a 
secret door, and took refuge in the 
convent of St. Peter Martyr. Za- 
pata followed him there, and en- 
deavoured to conceal the purpose 
for which he had come ; but Perez 
was not to be deceived, and when 
the royal rescript was produced the 
monks refused to recognise it, and 
expelled Zapata from their pre- 
cincts. Zapata collected his friends 
and servants, called ont an armed 
force that had arrived for his as- 
sistance, and placed guards round 
the convent. The town was in an 
uproar, public opinion declared it- 
self at once for Perez; and so mena- 
cing was the attitude of the people, 
that the chief of the force, Alonzo 
Celdran, withdrew the troops, and 
contented himself with remaining 
alone in the convent to watch Perez’s 
movements. 

On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, the king called a council. 
He felt that he was on delicate 
ground, and with the first false 
step the Aragonese would set Perez 
free, and send him out of the 
country. <A special junta was ap- 
pointed, composed of persons most 
proficient in the Aragon laws, to 
decide on the course to be pursued. 

A criminal suit was commenced 
in form against Perez before the 
tribunal of the Justicia de Aragon, 
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and an order was obtained to arrest 
him, and to take him to Zaragoza. 
The warrant was forwarded to 
Celdran, but the friars, jealous of 
the right of sanctuary, declined to 
acknowledge it, and threatened the 
king’s officers with excommuni- 
cation. The people rose, and would 
have defended the convent by force, 
but Perez, who understood what he 
was about, preferred trusting him- 
self to the Aragon courts of justice, 
and gave himself up. It was feared 
that Celdran, as soon as he had 
the prisoner in his hands, would 
carry him off to Madrid. To pre- 
vent this, Celdran had hardly stepped 
into the street, when he was met 
by the staff-bearer (verguero) of the 
Justicia with an order of the mani- 
festacion for the custody of Perez’s 
person. Celdran dared not refuse 
compliance with the laws of the 
country, and Perez was safe from 
violence at the disposition of the 
Justicia. Celdran offered to accom- 
pany the verger with his guard 
to prevent Perez from escaping. 


The verger declined his help, and 
availed himself of the police of the 


town. The cause of Perez became 
identified with the privileges of 
Aragon; his popularity increased, 
he was considered a victim of 
the court, and nobles and citizens 
waited upon him with offers of 
service in the prison of the Mani- 
festados. He was taken the next 


1In the opinion of the Editor, this supposition is not credible. 
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day to Zaragoza in a splendid car- 
riage escorted by fifty harquebus- 
siers, and followed by a multitude 
of attendants and friends; the in- 
habitants came out to meet him; 
‘it seemed like the demonstrations 
made to a king.’ Notwithstanding 
these signs of favour, however, 
Perez knew well that the king’s 
charges against him would have to 
be judicially inquired into. No 
one knew better than he how little 
his case would really bear scrutiny, 
and still hoping to escape exposure, 
he wrote from Calatayud and on 
his way to Zaragoza a series of 
humble letters to Philip, to his con- 
fessor, and other influential persons, 
to entreat that the prosecution 
might be withdrawn. He desired 
nothing, he said, but to be allowed 
to end his life ‘in any corner his 
majesty should appoint.’ Philip 
sent him no answer to these letters. 
He then wrote again to Padre 
Chaves, explaining to him the de- 
clarations he would be forced to 
make, the inconvenience and dis- 
honour which would result to the 
king’s person, with a multitude 
of other reasons, to make them 
desist from their purpose. The con- 
fessor continued silent, probably 
thinking that when Donna Juana 
Coello had given up her husband’s 
papers, none had been left him to 
support his defence.! Perez now 
sent the prior of Yotor to Madrid 


Perez, it will be 


seen, produced in his defence a series of letters which he said that Philip had written 
to him, directing Escobedo’s murder; and Philip’s conduct in these letters appears 
so atrocious, that it is impossible to conceive how he could have permitted or com- 
pelled an inquiry in which evidence of such a character could be produced against 
himself. Mignet and the writer of the article suppose Philip to have imagined that 
the letters had been recovered with Perez's other papers. Can we believe that the 
king would have neglected so common a precaution as to examine those papers, and 
see whether the letters were among them? The king’s conduct throughout is that 
of a person anxious to avoid publicity, but willing, and even eager, that his own share 
in the matter should be examined into by a competent, if private, tribunal. He invited 
Perez in Madrid to plead his orders, and explain the reasons which had led to them. 
Perez, on the contrary, tried every shift to evade inquiry, and only at last produced 
papers in Aragon, which he had but to bring forward at any previous moment, to extricate 
himself from his difficulties and overwhelm the king with infamy. The natural conclusion 
is that the most incriminating of these famous letters were forgeries; never produced 
at Zaragoza, but written afterwards by Perez to blacken Philip's character. His long 
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with copies of the king’s letters and 
notes of the state secrets and other 
papers, which he meant to make 
use of for his defence, and which, 
publicly exhibited, would be most 
scandalous to the monarchy. The 
prior discharged his commisson 
faithfully, and according to Perez, 
produced some effect upon the king, 
but Father Chaves was inexorable, 
and carried Philip with him. Affairs 
took their course, and the process 
opened at Zaragoza. 

Perez was formally accused of the 
murder of Escobedo, of having es- 
caped from the prison at Madrid, 
and of having betrayed the king’s 
trust in translating the despatches in 
cipher. To this Perez presented his 
first defence, acknowledging gene- 
rally that he had been concerned in 
Escobedo’s death, but entering into 
no particulars, and denying his own 
responsibility. The despatches he 
said that he had deciphered faith- 
fully, orthat whenhe had failed to do 
so, it was by the positive order of the 
king, Don John of Austria, and 
Escobedo. These allegations were 
well received by the public: Perez 
was regarded as a victim of the 
king. He flattered the Aragonese 
on every occasion by praising their 
liberties, and urging them to defend 
them at every cost. He excited 
their hatred against the viceroy and 
the Marquis of Almenara, who had 
supported the prosecution for the 
crown; and enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the people in his cause. 
In reply, the counsel for the crown 
produced a sentence of death which 
had been pronounced against Pe- 
rez by the courts at Madrid; and 
then Perez, as if at last he had felt 
himself at liberty to speak, con- 
fessed, as he pretended, the whole 
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experience of Philip’s handwriting gave him perfect command of it, and the hand- 
writing itself—the worst perhaps that any mortal man ever wrote—was one of the most 
This hypothesis, and, so far as we can see, no other 
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and entire truth. He presented a 
quantity of papers, written, he 
declared, in the king’s hand, which 
proved his having acted under the 
express order, and for the service 
of his majesty. Copies of these 
documents exist in MS. at the 
Hague. I have been able to ex- 
amine a transcript of them by the 
kindness of the Marquis of Pidal. 
No author has doubted their genu- 
ineness, but although I cannot, for 
want of space and time, enter into 
a critical examination of the ques- 
tion, it is certainly not impossible 
that Perez may have forged some 
of the documents he presented. No 
one can doubt Perez’s capability of 
doing this.! 

M. Mignet, in his interesting 
book, accuses Perez of want of 
veracity—‘ Perez n’est pas toujours 
véridique. Il aggrave tout au moins 
ce qu’il n’invente pas.’ Yet it does 
not occur to him to doubt the 
authenticity of the MS. of the 
Hague, nor does it to Pidal. Some 
of the letters contained in this 
manuscript which Perez presented 
in Zaragoza as originals of the 
king must have been autbentic, for 
Philip himself, in a letter to the 
junta, which appeared in the Docu- 
mentos ineditos after Mignet’s book 
was published, complains of the 
false interpretation given to his 
letters by Perez— It is all a wicked- 
ness of the prisoner ; he interprets 
the letters he possesses in con- 
formity to his own evil doings.’ 
For those persons who are inclined 
to doubt the truth of the documents 
presented by Perez, I shall draw 
attention to a copy-book of letters 
belonging to Don Martin de Bolea, 
a rich Aragonese gentleman, Biblio- 
teca Nacional de Madrid, MS. § 46, 





but this, will make the story intelligible, and Perez has no character to plead in court 


against the probability of it. 


It will be seen that the writer of the article himself con- 


siders that some of the letters may have been forgeries. 
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which has not been quoted by Mignet 
or Pidal. Among them is a curious 
one from Perez to Don Martin, en- 
treating him to testify to the truth of 
his majesty’s handwriting in the do- 
cuments he had presented. Don Mar- 
tin replied with a refusal, disliking 
to give his opinion on so delicate a 
matter. He says, after many cour- 
teous excuses—‘I never could have 
believed that your affairs would 
come to this pass: as concerning 
the form of men’s handwritings, it 
is so dubious a matter from the 
resemblance! which exists among 
them, that my opinion can be of 
little value. For this reason, still 
more, considering the person by 
whom the letters purport to have 
been written, I decline to say any- 
thing about it.’ 

Whatever be the truth about the 
letters, the king was thrown by the 
production of them into evident 
perplexity. He even expressed an 
intention of abandoning the prose- 
tion, on the plea that ‘to answer 
Perez it was necessary to treat of 
graver affairs than those that are 
customary in public suits.’ Upon 
this the sympathy for the prisoner 
was infinitely increased. The king 
demanded the extradition of the 
prisoner, but did not dare to insist 
upon it. So another accusation 
was produced against Perez, of poi- 
soning the astrologer, Pedro de la 
Era, and his servant, Rodrigo de 
Morgado. Perez defended himself 
successfully against these charges 
in the opinion of the Zaragoza 
judges. A court, the enguesta, was 
then tried. The enquesta was the 
only tribunal where the king 
would have a favourable hearing. 
In compensation for his concessions 
to the people, he had reserved a 
jurisdiction of a special kind over the 
persons belonging tothe royal house- 
hold. But from this Perez escaped 
through the privileges of the fir- 
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mas. Itwas determined, therefore, 
after so many repeated failures, to 
call in the help of the Inquisition. 
‘It is surprising,’ says Pidal, ‘to 
see laymen discussing coolly whether 
it was or not convenient for the go- 
vernment to order the Inquisition 
to proceed against the secretary in 
a matter, be it observed, which had 
nothing to do with religion. But 
such was at that time the real na- 
ture of the Inquisition. It was 
more a political than a religious 
tribunal ; even in times in which re- 
ligious matters were of so much 
importance, we find it constantly 
going out of its way to be an in- 
strument in the hands of the court.’ 

The Holy Office being enlisted in 
the service, began by accusing 
Perez and his agent, Mayorini, of 
escaping from Madrid with the in- 
tention of going to Béarne, or some 
other part of France, where there 
were heretics. This charge was 
supported by sayings of Perez’s 
servants, whom Perez says that the 
Inquisitors had bribed. This paltry 
accusation, which even the mem- 
bers of the junta thought ridicu- 
lous, was aggravated until it had as- 
sumed proportions weighty enough 
to require the removal of the pri- 
soner to the dungeons of the Office. 
Padre Chaves had the manipulation 
of the cause, and a series of sayings, 
more or less heretical, being con- 
sidered as established, the Inquisi- 
tion issued a warrant for the appre- 
hension of Perez and Mayorini. 
The Justicia of Aragon said in 
court that he could not refuse to 
give up his prisoner. Perez was 
removed in custody to the Inquisi- 
tion prison, and at once the contest 
between the monarch and his secre- 
tary became a struggle between the 
people and the government. An- 
tonio Perez had already contrived 
to gain the affections of all classes 
of the Aragonese. The populace 


; ‘This certainly cannot be said of the writing of Philip, which has no parallel but 
itself—Ep. F. M, 
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rose the next morning, the 24th 
May, 1591, crying ‘Liberty,’ and 
demanded that the prisoner should 
be restored. Several of the nobles ex- 
claimed against the weakness of the 
Justicia, while groups of towns- 
people, headed by Gil de Mesa, a 
servant of Perez, assaulted the Pa- 
lace of the Aljaferia, where the In- 
quisition sate, and also the house of 
the Marquis de Almenara. The 
Justicia, fearing that Almenara’s 
life was in danger, forced his way 
to the door through the crowd, and 
being admitted, urged the marquis 
to break his way through the wall 
into the house adjoining, where 
friends would protect him. Alme- 
nara replied that none of his family 
had ever turned their backs to an 
enemy. He would not fly, and he 
sent a message to the inquisitors 

to keep Perez at all hazards. This 
done, he passed out into the crowd 
accompanied by the Justicia and 
other magistrates. He had reached 
the Plaza, when the insurgents fell 
upon him and mortally wounded 
him. He was carried off in a dying 
state, and the mob, now wild with 
frenzy, flung themselves on the 
Aljaferia with redoubled fury. The 
Inguisitors, finding themselves too 
weak to hold the palace against 
such an attack, and fearing to be 
murdered if the people broke in, 
reluctantly yielded. Perez was 
brought out, placed in a carriage, 
and carried back in triumph to the 
prison of the manifestados in the 
midst of the vivas of the multitude. 
The effervescence now cooled. The 
people who did not look beyond the 
moment were in exultation at their 
victory. The wiser sort, especially 
those in office, were alarmed, and 
alarmed with reason, at the pro- 
bable effect upon Philip. They sent 
a commission forthwith to Madrid 
to deprecate his anger. They pro- 
mised to restore order, and replace 
Perez in the hands of the Inquisi- 
tors, with many protestations of 
loyalty. Philip would have forgiven 
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them, if they could have kept their 
word, but unfortunately the spirit 
which had been kindled was too 
powerful. Those who were com- 
promised in Almenara’s murder 
thought it safer to continue in re- 
bellion. Perez fanned the fire, re- 
presenting his cause as the cause 
of Aragon, and he played on the 
ambition of the nobles, by holding 
out to them the vision of recovered 
independence. 

The religious communities were 
for the most part on Perez’s side ; 
the friars went from house to house 
collecting money to help him on his 
trial, while showers of pasquins 
sparkling with satire were scattered 
among the populace, turning Philip’s 
court into contempt. The king 
himself, the judges, and the Holy 
Office were the principal victims. 
Although Perez complains of the 
misery to which he was reduced, 
he must have had money at com- 
mand, as every blackguard in the 
province was ready to take arms 
in his cause. The whole scoundrel- 
dom of Aragon seems to have con- 
gregated in Zaragoza; they were 
all on Perez’s side, either from 
sympathy with him as the greatest 
rascal living, or because he had 
bought their support. It came out 
on inquiry at Madrid that he had 
sunk more than 50,000 ducats in 
annuities. His income from this 
source may have stood him in good 
stead ; at all events, he was never 
in want, and could always purchase 
whatever he required. 

The death of the Marquis of 
Almenara and the tendency which 
affairs were taking showed Philip 
the necessity of active measures. 
His conduct, however, considering 
the provocation, was temperate and 
forbearing. He despatched troops 
to the frontier, and having ascer- 
tained that the rest of Aragon had 
heard the news of the revolt with 
the greatest coldness, and that the 
evil was confined to Zaragoza itself, 
he sent forward a proclamation to 
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be read in all the churches in the 
city that the authority of the Inqui- 
sition must be respected. This pro- 
duced no effect. Perez had mean- 
while circulated a pamphlet de- 
scribing in detail the cruel treat- 
ment which he had suffered in 
Madrid; and the sympathy with 
him became greater than ever. 
The proclamation was treated as 
waste-paper, and two of the Zara- 
goza judges who had been un- 
favourable to Perez were ordered to 
leave the country. But, notwith- 
standing this opposition to Philip’s 
authority, there was still sense 
enough in some persons to make 
them shrink from a violent collision 
with the power of the monarch. 
The lawyers discussed the pro- 
priety or the prudence of submis- 
sion; and at length, in spite of the 
efforts of Perez’s friends, they de- 
cided that he should be given up to 
the Inquisition on certain condi- 
tions. The aristocracy of the town 


were of the same opinion, and the 
Inquisition was disposed to accept 


acompromise. Once in the hands 
of the Holy Office Perez knew that 
he was lost. He argued, he pro- 
tested, he implored; he appealed to 
the generosity, to the pity, to all the 
imprudent passions of the ignorant 
multitude. The viceroy, after con- 
sulting the nobles, called a meeting 
of the citizens, and insisted on the 
laws being observed, and the orders 
of the crown respected. 

The populace took possession of 
the market-place. The citizens re- 
fused to listen to the viceroy, and 
rushed out to join them; and the 
viceroy sent a courier to Madrid for 
further instructions. 

Philip, angry as he was, still hesi- 
tated to use force. He submitted 
the whole question to the several 
councils of state, to be again ma- 
turely weighed. 

All sorts of opinions were offered ; 
and it must be admitted in justice 
to Philip, that his own views of 
what should be done were the most 
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moderate and sensible of all. Perez 
probably hoped that a Castilian army 
would at once enter Aragon; the 
national spirit would rise against 
invasion; there would be a civil 
war with its uncertain chances; 
where success would be triumph 
to himself, and failure would give 
him an opportunity of retiring with 
dignity to France. Philip would 
not allow him the opportunity. He 
was forbearing, and his forbearance 
strengthened the hands of the 
viceroy. Perez began to fear that 
he would be given up after all, and 
he attempted to escape. Three 
whole nights he passed filing the 
iron bars of his window, and in the 
daytime he covered what he had 
done with a wax paste, the colour 
of iron. The work was almost done, 
and his plans completed, when he 
was betrayed by the servant who 
had been his confidant. The autho- 
rities were warned, and Perez was 
removed to closer confinement. 
This contretemps, however, was 
compensated by the death which 
occurred at that time of the old 
Justicia de Aragon, who was grow- 
ing daily more unfavourable to the 
prisoner. He was succeeded by his 
son, a young, hot-headed man, 
hardly twenty-seven years old. 

It was the 24th of September. 
The city authorities had resolved 
finally to give up the prisoner to 
the Inquisition, and from a very 
early hour the governor paraded 
the streets at the head of the guard ; 
the city gates were closed, and 
troops were on duty in the streets. 
The magistrates and the nobles 
presented themselves at the prison 
of the manifestados. Perez and his 
companion Mayorini were fettered ; 
two carriages were at the door to 
take them away separately, and the 
High Justice with his retinue was 
present to support the police, 
when once more the shouts of the 
populace were heard, and all was 
again confusion. 

Perez knowing what was coming, 
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had not been idle. His faithful 
servant Gil de Mesa, with other 
friends, had gone round the town 
enlisting conspirators. 

Thousandsof scoundrels in Perez’s 
pay were ready for mischief. They 
seized the cloister and church of the 
Seo, and fighting began all over the 
city. A boy who had been crying 
‘Liberty’ was killed by a shot fired 
from one of the soldiers. The 
multitude increasing in numbers 
and fury every moment attacked 
the governor’s harquebussiers, who 
gave way at their approach. They 
then rushed into the Plaza, where 
the prison was. The governor’s 
horse was killed under him, and the 
governor himself, with the viceroy, 
finding their troops cowardly or 
unfaithful, were obliged to fly. The 
mob set fire to one of the carriages 
that had been brought for the pri- 
soners, and there was a general 
shout for Perez to show himself. 
Perez hesitated to come out, fearing 
that he might be shot in the con- 
fusion. He appeared at last, how- 
ever, behind areja, and was received 
with thunders of applause. A 
rush was made at the doors, and 
the prison would have been forced 
in another moment, when an officer 
came out at a postern with Perez in 
his hand. Almost suffocated by 
embraces, he was conducted to the 
house of Don Diego de Heredia, 
under an arch of swords. On his 
arrival, he again showed himself at 
the window, amidst a storm of 
vivas, and at once used his oppor- 
tunity to fly. Mounting a horse 
with Gil de Mesa and three other 
followers, he left the town by the 
gate of Sta. Engracia. Night was 
coming on, and the mob surged to 
and fro with frightful cries and 
threats. The quiet inhabitants 
feared at every moment to see their 
houses set on fire. In the midst of 
their anxiety a procession of the 
clergy and friars from different 
convents bearing the Holy Sacra- 
ment, lights, and banners, appeared 
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in the streets. The awed multitude 
dropped their torches, laid down 
their arms, and in a few moments 
everything was still. 

Perez intended to fly to France, 
but he had few friends outside 
Zaragoza; the country was dan- 
gerous, he was pursued, and wan- 
dered about the mountains of 
Aragon, until finding that he could 
not reach the frontier, he returned, 
and lay concealed in the city. His 
presence there was only known to 
a few friends; but so far as he could 
he continued to control and or- 
ganise the insurrection. The plan 
was to declare Aragon independent ; 
and Perez may have dreamt that 
such a thing was possible. The 
probability is, however, that he only 
desired to revenge himself on Philip, 
and did not care what misery he 
caused. 

The hesitation at Madrid was 
now, of course, at an end. The 
troops received immediate orders to 
enter Aragon and march upon 
Zaragoza. 

The insurgents, who had posses- 
sion of the city, passed resolutions 
declaring the invasion to be a vio- 
lation of their rights. The young 
Justicia was carried along in the 
stream, and wild and foolish as the 
rest called the citizens to arms. 
But resolutions and clamour could 
not stop the advance of the Cas- 
tilian army. Philip gave the city 
one more chance. It was evi- 
dently with the utmost reluctance 
that he allowed himself to be driven 
to use force; and the Marquis de 
Lombay was sent forward to say 
that he desired nothing but the 
enforcement of the laws of Aragon 
itself, and entreated the citizens to 
submit to reason. The Justicia 
answered that there was no remedy, 
and that the appeal was now to the 
sword. The king after this made 
no further overtures, but directed 
Alonso de Vargas, who commanded 
the invading force, to be as tem- 
perate as possible. 
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Very few towns followed the ex- 
ample of Zaragoza. They replied 
to the invitation of the Justicia, 
‘that rebels, like drowning men, 
do not look at the water they are 
drinking.’ The nobility almost en- 
tirely remained loyal to the crown, 
nor was the Justicia any better sup- 
ported from Catalufia and Valencia. 
The insurgents began at last to 
comprehend their position. Those 
who were most compromised stole 
away. The Justicia himself medi- 
tated an escape to Vargas’s camp, 
but he was discovered and com- 
pelled to place himself at the head 
of the disorganised, undisciplined 
and miserable force which had been 
raised to resist Vargas. 

Led by the Justicia, who carried 
the banner of St. George, the in- 
surgents marched out of the city, 
and waited two leagues off for the 
coming of the Castilians. They 
were a mere rabble; and the royal 
army composed of veteran soldiers 
outnumbered them fourfold. The 


Justicia, seeing an opportunity, 
flung down the banner and galloped 


off to Epila. The leader gone, the 
rest scattered for their lives, and 
Vargas entered Zaragoza on the 
12th of November without meeting 
with the slightest opposition or 
firing a single shot. 

Perez, who had seen how things 
were going, had escaped two days 
before. The Justicia might have 
obtained his pardon had he gone 
at once and submitted to Vargas. 
He hoped however to secure better 
terms for himself, by keeping up a 
show of resistance. The wreck of 
the party gathered round him at 
Epila, expecting to be able to dictate 
the conditions of their surrender. 
The extreme forbearance showed 
by Vargas persuaded them that the 
government was afraid; and the 
Zaragozians also to their misfor- 
tune, though they would not fight, 
maintained an attitude of dogged 
passive resistance. Philip re- 
quired only from the local autho- 
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rities an acknowledgment that they 
had made his interference neces- 
sary. They refused to give it, and 
persisted in calling the entry of the 
Castilians an invasion of their privi- 
leges. 

It was necessary for the king to 
make them feel that he was master. 
On his own responsibility, and with- 
out consulting the ministers, Philip 
despatched an order to Vargas for 
the immediate arrest and execution 
of Don Juan de Lanuza, Justicia of 
Aragon. 

The order was promptly obeyed. 
The Justicia was taken without 
difficulty, sentenced swiftly, and 
sent at once to the scaffold. Hear- 
ing the herald proclaim him a 
traitor, he exclaimed, ‘No, not a 
traitor, but ill advised.’ A few days 
after his death, his aged mother, 
Donna Catalina de Urrea, who had 
just lost her husband, was removed 
from the house in which her an- 
cestors had lived and exercised for 
one hundred and fifty years the 
office of Justicia; and her house 
itself was rased to the ground. 
The execution was a sentence of 
death on the prerogatives of Aragon. 
The person of the Justicia had been 
considered sacred, and no power 
existed which could legally do more 
than arrest him. A very few other 
offenders suffered, and an amnesty 
was then published excepting 
twenty-two persons. Perez’s name 
was of course first on the list; but 
Perez was gone. Perez had reached 
France, and was beyond the reach 
of Spanish tribunals. The Princess 
Catherine, sister of Henry IV., re- 
ceived the fugitive in Pau with 
every mark of affection and regard. 
Perez wrote to her, saying, that ‘ as 
it was a received custom that princes 
and kings should accept with cu- 
riosity and grace rare animals and 
monsters of nature, this monster 
of fortune presented himself before 
her highness.’ His claim on Ca- 
therine was that he was an enemy 
to Philip, and as such, entitled to 
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regard. From that moment Perez 
devoted himself to revealing the 
secrets of state to the French and 
English monarchs, which would 
injure his own country, 

In the hope that the execution of 
the Justicia might rekindle the 
insurrection, Don Diego de Heredia, 
Don Martin de Lanuza, and Gil de 
Mesa, who had accompanied Perez’s 
flight, were encouraged to re-enter 
Aragon, on the understanding that 
the French would support them, if 
the people showed a sign of rising 
in their favour. But they encoun- 
tered nothing but hostility. The 
villagers assailed them, and even 
the women threw stones at them, 
and they were obliged to fly back 
for their lives, leaving Don Diego 
de Heredia a prisoner. Reassured 
by this evidence of the general 
fidelity of the Aragonese, Philip 
set himself at leisure to the task of 
restoring order, punishing the really 
guilty, and pardoning those who 
had been misled. 

That the king should have been 
severe after the attempt which had 
been made from France was na- 
tural and pardonable. Cruelties 
were shown also which were not 
pardonable; but in condemning 
Philip we must condemn every 
other contemporary government in 
Europe. ‘It might have been just,’ 
says Pidal, to put to death Don 
Diego de Heredia, or Don Juan de 
Luna; but to torture them, brow- 
beat them, discourage them, and 
extort from them by these means 
accusations against themselves or 
others, could only be inspired by the 
hatred and venom engendered by 
civil discords.’ This is perfectly 
true; but scenes equally atrocious 
were witnessed in England, Ireland, 
France, wherever discord had bred 
the same passions. The Holy Office 
was not behindhand in revenging 
itself for the injuries inflicted on its 
authority. They arrested priests 
and other persons who were sus- 
pected of having encouraged the 
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rebellion, until the prisons, public 
and secret, would hold no more. 

On October 20, 1592, was held a 
solemn auto da fé, where six per- 
sons suffered at the stake. Mignet 
say sseventy -nine, quoting Llorente’ s 
History of the Inquisition ; ; but Pidal 
clearly demonstrates that the num- 
ber was six only. Perez was burnt 
in effigy. Philip II. proclaimed an 
amnesty from the crown to the re- 
maining culprits, and with much 
difficulty induced the Inquisition to 
dothe same. Aragon then relapsed 
into quiet, and a ~ parliament was 
held immediately afterwards in Ta- 
ragona, where the necessary modi- 
fications were introduced into the 
administration of justice. 

Many writers have stated, and 
M. Mignet has said emphatically, 
that the prerogatives and liberties 
of Aragon fell to the ground from 
that moment. This opinion must 
have been very general at the time, 
for contemporary Spanish authors, 
among them the Padre Murillo, say 
that it was so; and a Venetian am- 
bassador asserts that the liberties of 
Aragon were destroyed. An error 
which arose from a desire to exalt 
the power of Philip IT. has been re- 
peated by Mignet to increase the 
odium which now adheres to Philip’s 
name. The laws and liberties of 
Aragon were not entirely destroyed 
till long after,—on the accession of 
Philip V., the first of the Bourbons, 
to the Spanish throne. 

Antonio Perez, meanwhile, after 
his friends’ last failure, determined 
to go to the court of Henry IV. as 
a fitter place from which to injure 
his king and his country. Henry IV. 
received him affectionately. It was 
at the time when the League was 
struggling desperately to prevent a 
Protestant prince from succeeding 
to the throne of France. The Ca- 
tholics favoured by Philip were 
numerically the strongest party. 
Henry IV. had no friend but Queen 
Elizabeth; and he welcomed the 
assistance of a man who hated his 
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greatest enemy, and who possessed 
all his secrets. Perez probably 
helped him much in betraying the 
weak points ofthe Spanish monarchy. 
Henry IV. after he had benefited 
sufficiently by his advice, sent him on 
to England, where Perez presented 
himself at court with a letter of re- 
commendation from the French 
King. In England the anti-Spanish 
feeling was at fever height. The 
great Armada had just been defeated, 
and Perez arrived there at the best 
moment for doing Philip damage. He 
was much distinguished by the 
queen; it is said she preserved a 
favourable remembrance of Gonzalo 
Perez’s memory. Lord Essex be- 
came his greatest friend; he was 
lodged in his palace, and a large 
number of Latin and Spanish letters 
addressed to him there still exist. 
The rival parties of Essex and Cecil 
were not unlike the old camarillas 
of Alva and Eboli. Perez sided 
with Essex. The queen gave him 
a pension, and paid for an edition 
of his Obras y Relaciones, that the 


book might circulate in Europe, 
and, true or false, assist in blacken- 
ing the character of the Spanish 


monarchy. Philip in return tried 
more than once to have Perez assas- 
sinated in London. Two Irishmen 
undertook the job, but they were 
taken and executed, and their heads 
hung on Temple Bar. Indeed, from 
the moment Perez entered France 
he was continually pursued by as- 
sassins. At Bordeaux he forgave 
one of them; but in Paris the 
Baron de la Pinilla and one of his 
servants were executed in the Place 
de la Gréve for the same offence. 
The life Perez led in England must 
have been much to his liking ; for 
when Henry wanted him again, he 
excused himself on the plea of ill 
health. 

Elizabeth and her courtiers were 
captivated perhaps by his elegant 
manners, by the atmosphere of 
refinement with which he sur- 
rounded himself, and the conceits 
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and devices with which he amused 
them. It seems, however, that not- 
withstanding the favour shown him 
by the queen, there were some per- 
sons who saw through the varnish 
into the scoundrel below and refused 
to associate with him. 

At last Henry IV. declared war 
against Spain, and Perez was 
obliged to go back to Paris, where 
his advice was wanted. It seems 
to have been of small value, for the 
French gained little honour in the 
encounter. Perez was sent again 
to England in 1596, to concert 
joint operations. He found Essex 
preparing for his departure for 
Cadiz, and for some reason refusing 
to see him. This time his welcome 
was cold, and he was glad to fall 
back on his French friends. He 
lived in Paris in a splendid house ; 
he had a pension from the king, 
and was the object of constant at- 
tention. In 1597 he obtained an 
increase of his salary. He aspired 
to a cardinalate, not without a 
prospect of success; and he pre- 
vailed on Henry to promise that 
the liberation of his wife and chil- 
dren, and the restitution of his pro- 
perty, should be conditions of the 
next treaty with Spain. When the 
time came, however, this engage- 
ment proved inconvenient. The 
king no longer required his services, 
gave him the cold shoulder, and 
dropped him out of favour; his 
pension was left partially unpaid ; 
and his fortunes passed again under 
an eclipse. 

After Philip II.’s death in 1598, 
Perez’s family were liberated. Se- 
veral of his friends came to power, 
and Rodrigo Vazquez was exiled 
from Madrid, and died of mortifica- 
tion soon after. Perez himself 
hoped to be allowed to return to 
Spain; but the name of traitor 
clung to him, and no one ever dared 
to face the unpopularity of allowing 
the enemy of his country to cross 
the frontier. It was in vain that he 
dedicated a book to the Duke of 
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Lerma, the minister and favourite 
of Philip II. 

After Elizabeth’s death, he at- 
tempted to make himself of use in 
piecing together an Anglo-Spanish 


alliance. He went to England, but 
only to be disappointed. James I. 
not only refused to see him, but was 
extremely displeased at his arrival ; 
and not only had Perez no share in 
the peace of 1604, but was obliged 
to return to France to beg and pray 
that the pension which with his new 
scheme he had rashly relinquished, 
should be restored to him. But 
here too he failed. ‘The policy 
of the Spanish government had 
changed during that time,’ says 
Bermudez de Castro, ‘and Perez’s 
secrets had lost their interest; 
the fashion that raised him had 
passed away as all fashions pass 
away ; the friendship of Henry be- 
came colder every day, and the 
exiled minister found himself every 
day more neglected.’ He passed 
his time making tooth pastes, pas- 
tilles and perfumes, which he gave 
to the ladies at court, until he found 
himself at last penniless, obliged 
to live on charity, and suffering 
every kind of humiliation. ‘I am 
at the last extremity,’ he wrote to 
Don Pedro de Toledo, ‘ having tired 
out the friends who helped me, and 
not knowing where to find bread 
for to-morrow.’ So to the Con- 
stable de Montmorency,—‘I  be- 
seech your excellency to succour 
me with some alms for your libe- 
rality and natural piety, that I may 
live to hope a return of his majesty’s 
goodness to me.’ His two sons, 
Don Gonzalo and Don Rafael, visited 
him at Paris, on their way to Rome, 
but his wife and his younger chil- 
dren he never saw again. 

The Inquisition was his most con- 
stant enemy, and opposed itself the 
most uncompromisingly to his re- 
turn into Spain. When at his 
worst extremity, Perez thought of 
applying for a safe conduct, and 
presenting himself again before the 
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tribunal, hoping to end his cause in 
some manner which would allow 
him to livein Spain. But the Holy 
Office was slow in consenting, nor 
could Perez at his age wait long for 
the decision. With no friends left 
him except Gil de Mesa and a few 
other Spaniards who still clung to 
him, he passed his time in complete 
retirement, never leaving his house 
except to go to the church of 
St. Paul. When this exertion be- 
came too much for him, he shut 
himself up the greater part of every 
day in an oratory, which with the 
Pope’s sanction he had arranged in 
his house. At last he took to his 
bed, and feeling the end coming, he 
dictated a document to Gil de Mesa, 
in which he declared that he died 
a Catholic and a loyal vassal of the 
King of Spain, and regretted not 
to have been able to submit himself 
to the judgment of the Inquisition. 
He adds, ‘ And as this is true, I say 
that if I die in this kingdom, and 
under the protection of this crown, 
it is because I could not help it. I 
assure the whole world that this is 
true. I entreat the king, my na- 
tural sovereign, that of his great 
clemency and piety he will re- 
member the services done by my 
father to his majesty’s father and 
grandfather, and for his sake will 
take pity on my unfortunate wife 
and orphan children, not permitting 
these unhappy and afflicted crea- 
tures to forfeit his grace and favour 
by reason of the death of their fa- 
ther in a foreign country. To them 
I command that they live and die as 
faithful servants of his majesty, and 
not being able to say more, I sign 
my name with my own hand, in 
Paris, the 3rd of November 1611.’ 
‘So died at seventy-two years of 
age,’ says Bermudez de Castro, ‘ his 
body fatigued by long sickness, and 
his soul by bitter sufferings, the 
celebrated favourite and secretary 
of Philip II. His body was attended 
by his few friends to the cloister of 
the Celestins, where he was buried. 
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His humble funeral was celebrated 
in the neighbouring church, at 
which beggars assisted with torches; 
and when the ceremony was over 
the body of one of the most remark- 
able men of his time, who so long 
absorbed the attention of his con- 
temporaries, was forgotten in a 
foreign land.’ 

Antonio Perez has left us several 
works, allof them in condemnation of 
Philip I. and his policy. The first 
which he printed was Relacion del 
Discurso de las Prisiones y Aventuras 
de Antonio Perez, &c.; Un Pedazo 
de Historia de lo Sucedido en Za- 
vagoza & 24 de Setiembre de 1591; 
the Memorial del Hecho de su Causa, 
and Pedazos de Historia. All these 
books are written under the name of 
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Rafael or Azarias Peregrino. When 
he reprinted them, and dedicated 
them to the Pope, he declared him- 
self to be their author, and pub- 
lished at the same time a volume of 
Cartas. In May 1600, he wrote the 
Mazximas Politicas, which was never 
printed ; and lastly he was the au- 
thor of Norte de Principes, which he 
dedicated to the Duke of Lerma, and 
which has been printed several 
times, although M. Mignet con- 
siders it a manuscript. He wrote 
also verses, but very few are pre- 
served. The Marquis of Pidal 
copies a sonnet written for Captain 
Francisco de Aldana, and quotes the 
pasquins which his contemporaries 
attributed to him in the events of 
Zaragoza. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


BEFORE 


LL hope of Mary’s being able to 
dine down stairs with Olivia 
and Rupert the next day, was at an 
end, when the doctor saw her that 
morning. She had a good deal of 
fever and was altogether in a state 
requiring attention and _ perfect 
quiet ; he could not say whether it 
might ‘ turn to anything’ or not, but 
she was on no account to leave 
her bed. 

It was an aggravation-of the poor 
child’s suffering to know that Olivia 
was enjoying Rupert’s society alone, 
below (where she would far sooner 
have been than at the fine parties 
to which her mother and Kate were 
gone). The brother and sister had 
business to talk over, so that though 
both regretted little Mary’s absence, 
the discussion of their affairs was 
facilitated thereby. 

Rupert was in high spirits. His 
salary was now doubled, and his 
advancement to a position of the 
highest trust in the house, left him 
no further anxiety about his future. 
He was for taking a small house, 
just large enough for Olivia and 
himself, somewhere in this part of 
London. He talked of going to an 
agent’s about it the next day; and 
it was Olivia who suggested the 
prudence of not being in too great 
a hurry. She little thought how 
soon his ardour in the matter would 
cool. 


Mrs. Pomfret had taken a double 
box on the pit tier, which enabled 
her to perform an advantageous act 
of courtesy, in inviting Lady Caer- 
lavrock and her daughter, and 
showing the two families in one 
group to an admiring public. On 
that Tuesday evening, many were 
the glasses directed to this box. 


THE CURTAIN, 


Lady Helena, whom everybody 
knew, sat in the front, gay and 
radiant, and behind her, ‘ that good- 
looking fellow, and as rich as Creesus 
too, whom old Caerlavrock has been 
sharp enough to hook.’ Olivia’s 
pale handsome face, though partly 
hidden at the back of the box, ex- 
cited a good deal of curiosity, and 
Lady Caerlavrock received several 
visits during the evening, chiefly to 
inquire who the girl in black was. 
Rupert, fresh from the hands of Mr. 
Trufitt, made a decidedly successful 
debut. Olivia perhaps, rather re- 
gretted his shagginess, and his 
growing to look like every one else, 
but she meritoriously abstained from 
saying this, for it was quite inde- 
fensible. Did she, in her secret 
heart, acknowledge that it was be- 
cause some one who was never very 
long absent from her thoughts was 
so careless about his personal ap- 
pearance, that she had grown to 
love shagginess and shabbiness, and 
to hate the spic-and-span look of 
fashionable men? Certainly she had 
never liked Westbrook’s ineffable 
air of a fine gentleman so little as 
when he sauntered into the box on 
this occasion. He took the vacant 
chair at the back, beside her. Be- 
yond sat Rupert, talking to Lady 
Caerlavrock, who pronounced him 
afterwards to be ‘a very nice young 
man—so full of information.’ Kate 
had secured little Stanridge, an 
impoverished guardsman (who had 
recently begun to contemplate the 
possibility of sacrificing himself, 
‘provided old Pomfret would come 
down handsome’) to flirt with; 
therefore there was no hope in that 
quarter of Olivia’s freeing herself 
from Westbrook. She contem- 
plated with annoyance the prospect 
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of his occupying this seat for the 
remainder of the evening ; but there 
was nothing to be done, except to 
set her face resolutely towards the 
stage, and listen with all her might. 
In a lull between two of Meyerbeer’s 
stormy choruses, he said, 

‘I hope you are coming out into 
the world a little now, Miss Mar- 
ston ?’ 

‘TI shall be leaving the Pomfrets’ 
shortly,’ she replied, and turned her 
head again towards the stage. 

‘Those are lovely white roses in 
your hand,’ he persisted, presently, 
leaning a little nearer to her. ‘Do 
you remember once giving me a 
white rose? I told you I should 
always keepit. Lalways have. It 
is the most precious relic I possess.’ 

‘You must have a large collec- 
tion,’ she said drily. 

‘No: what is worthless I don’t 
keep. I keep this in memory of a 
time when you were not so cruel to 
me as you now are.’ 

‘Mr. Westbrook, 


mentality.’ 


I hate senti- 


‘Do you call all feeling senti- 


mentality ? You would not have 
done so two years ago. Miss Mar- 
ston, 1 want to ask you a question. 
I hear you once lodged in the same 
house with Madame Stellino. She 
is evidently anxious that we should 
all see that you are intimate. May 
I ask, have you much reliance on 
her? I mean, have you implicit 
faith in all she tells you ?’ 

* May I ask, in return, how that 
can possibly concern you ?’ and, for 
the first time that evening, she 
turned those clear lustrous eyes 
full upon him. He was not alto- 
gether unprepared for some such 
rejoinder, and yet he felt himself 
colouring. 

‘I know something of the lady, 
though we met as strangers the 
other day. Has she ever named 
me to you ?’ he looked at her ask- 
ance. ‘Because I can’t help think- 
ing, if so, that it has been to pre- 
judice me in your eyes. She has 
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an old spite against me, and I have 
too good reason to know that she 
has absolutely no regard for truth.’ 

It was a bold ingenious stroke, 
this, of his. He did not for an in- 
stant believe that Clara had ever 
committed the secret of her rela- 
tions with himself to Olivia’s keep- 
ing; but he believed, as he said, 
that she had revenged herself by 
poisoning Olivia’s mind against 
him ; this conviction had grown up 
more and more strongly in him 
during the last day or two; and in 
seizing the bull thus resolutely by 
the horns, he took, no doubt, a wise 
course. Even Olivia was, for a mo- 
ment, staggered. But she quickly 
recovered herself. _ Incredible as it 
might seem that Westbrook should 
dare to talk to her about Clara in 
this tone, if he were a guilty man, 
the secret had been revealed to 
Olivia in too terrible an hour for 
her to doubt one word of that story. 

She cast about in her mind what 
she should reply. She could find 
nothing better than the simplest 
expression of the truth. 

‘I have heard her speak of you.’ 

Their eyes met for a moment. 

‘You do not ’—he began. 

‘ Olivia,’ interrupted Rupert, call- 
ing across eagerly, ‘look opposite 
in the second tier—the fourth box 
from the stage. Surely I can’t be 
mistaken,—I never saw her but once, 
nearly three years ago,—but that 
must be your friend—my little om- 
nibus beauty.’ 

As Olivia raised her glasses, Mrs. 
Pomfret who had heard this, cried 
out, 

‘Oh! It’s Madame Stellino. Yes. 
She is a friend of Olivia’s. You’ve 
met her then, Mr. Marston? A 
most charming little woman, sings 
like a nightingale, and so very un- 
assuming.’ 

Rupert made no reply, but kept 
his glasses levelled at the box. 

‘Who is that with her?’ asked 
Olivia, who was not the least cu- 
rious to learn the name of the plain 
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woman beside Clara, but hailed any 
means of escape from her disagree- 
able téte-d-téte. 

Mrs. Pomfret did not know, but 
Lady Caerlavrock was able to sup- 
ply the information. It was Mrs. 
Cornwallis Methuen, a lady of large 
and lofty connection, and very small 
means. She gave musical parties 
in a house so diminutive, that as 
‘the best people’ for some inscru- 
table went to her, it was 
esteemed a high and precious privi- 
lege to be invited. She had made 
Madame Stellino’s acquaintance at 
Lord Dumberley’s, and would no 
doubt get her to sing for nothing 
at her next party, and make her 
understand it was an honour. As 
Mrs. Methuen was always cited as 
a model wife, and her husband was 
a tower of the High Church party 
in Belgravia, and fought the — 
of St. Barnabas, tooth and nail, i 
will be seen that Clara had cn 
her companions with judgment. 
Mr. and Mrs. Methuen graciously 
condescended to accompany her to 
the opera, where they seldom could 
afford to go unless they were taken, 
and the world had the pleasing 
spectacle of virtuous beauty, talent, 
and modesty, 
a benevolent pillar of society. 

Olivia had succeeded in making 
the conversation general, now that 
the first act was over. The two 
dowagers were agreed that it was 
a wonderful thing for Clara to ap- 
pear in public with the Methuens ; 
it was better than twenty lessons. 
Julian smiled sarcastically, but said 
nothing. Neither did Rupert, whose 
eyes scarcely wandered from the 
box opposite: and at this junction 
the door opened, and three or four 
men came into the bex. Of course 
it was the duty of those belonging 
to the box to make room for these 
visitors, and they did so. 

Rupert took Pomfret’s arm as 
they walked down the lobby. 

‘I say, old fellow, do you mind 
coming up to that little woman’s 
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box and introducing me? I want 
to know her. We met in an odd 
way, years ago, and she’s a great 
friend of Olivia’s.’ 

‘You'll meet her to-morrow at 
dinner. I don’t know those 
midable-looking people she’s 


for- 
4] 
with, 


and I don’t think I’ve pluck to go 
Besides I really scarcely 


up there. 
know her.’ 

‘I will take you, if you like it,’ 
said Westbrook. There was 
ugly smile about the corners of his 
mouth, but the two men alongside 
whom he walked, did not see it. 
‘I know her quite well enough to 
introduce you.’ 

But not even to procure himself 
this, for which he was possessed by 
the maddest desire, would Rupert 
voluntarily place himself under an 
obligation, small though it was, to 
Westbrook. He had a vague re- 
pugnance moreover, which seemed 
to him afterwards as though it had 
been the shadow of things to come, 

ainst being presented to that ex- 
ieie fair creature by the man 
whom he so cordi: ally disliked. 

He civilly declined Westbrook’s 
offer, saying that as he was to make 
the lady’s acquaintance next day, 
it was unnecessary to trouble him. 
Then, as the other two men stop- 
ped to speak to an acquaintance, he 
slipped down to the stalls, where, 
among a crowd to whom he was a 
stranger, he could stare up at the 
second tier as long as he liked with- 
out attracting observation. 

Old Harrington entered the Pom- 
fret box. After he had shaken 
hands all round and told them the 
last political ‘shave,’ a bon-mot of 
the prime minister’s, and other in- 
ferior club-gossip, he sat down by 
Olivia. 

‘I wish you would not leave 
that seat all the evening,’ she said, 
smiling, 

‘Oh! If I was thirty years 
younger, you wouldn’t say that! 
Ho! ‘ho! See what it is to be an 
old fellow; you all think you can 
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make pretty speeches with impunity. 
Why, all these young sparks will 
be wanting to cut my throat if I sit 
by you all the evening, my dear 
young lady,eh? Well, and so your 
brother’s come back, I hear, and 
you're very happy, of course ? 
Saw your aunt a night or two ago; 
she lost three rubbers, poor old lady, s 
and was ina sad way. Ah! by the 
bye, you will be very sorry to oa ar 
that Milton has been very ill « 
Rome.’ 

The old gentleman was fortu- 
nately not a very acute observer. 
Ile did not see how deadly pale she 
turned. 

‘Is he still ill? When did you 
hear ! Y 

‘A few daysago. He had moved 
on to Naples. He says he owes his 
recovery, he thinks, to Algy Tharpe’s 
unremitting attention to him, night 
and day. Good young fellow that, 
very. 

“Do you mean that he is with 
I mean Sir Warwick Mil- 





Mr. 
ton ?’ 

‘Why, didn’t you know that, my 
dear young lady? He went abroad 
to join him. Queer fish, very, his 
father. He can’t understand what 
Sir Warwick can find in his son— 
but I think he’s gratified all the 
same, though he won’t own it, that 
the lad is taken up by a man who 
so seldom associates with any one.’ 

‘It is strange, very strange,’ mur- 
mured Olivia rather absently ; she 
was not thinking of his last words. 
‘I had no idea of this. I remember 
now the enthusiastic admiration 
with which young Mr. Tharpe spoke 
to me once about Sir Warwick Mil- 
ton. I am very, very glad he is 
with him. It will do him so much 
good, poor young man.’ 

‘Well, you see the benefit is mu- 
tual, if the lad has saved his life.’ 
She had thought of that, long be- 
fore he did. With gratitude and 
wonder she had recognised the 
strange workings of Providence in 
binding these two men thus strongly 
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together; but this was a subject 
upon which she could not speak. 
Nothing passed between Rupert 
and Olivia that evening. He was 
busy in the city all the next day, 
and only appeared at half-past seven 
to find himself the sole occupant of 
the drawing-room in Eaton Place. 
He was there some time—half an 
hour as it seemed to him in his 
restlessness and impatience—when 
he heard another cab drive up. 
Neither Olivia nor any of the family 


had appeared; the butler opened. 


the door, and in a tone which ac- 
curately denoted the social position 
of the arriving guest, mutiered— 

‘Madame St’lino.’ 

She came in, looking so shy, ‘and 
so surpassingly lovely, that Rupe rt, 
though he had been thinking of lit- 
tle else all day, felt the blood rush 
through his veins, and his presence 
of mind entirely desert him for a 
minute or two, as he stood there 
looking at her. She was dressed 
in exquisite taste, but very quietly ; 
some light gauzy scarf or handker- 
chief, I suppose affected to conceal 
the snow-white neck and shoulders, 
to which it only lent the charm of 
a modesty that shrunk from too 
overt a challenge to admiration. 

She raised her bright little eyes 
for a moment, then, perceiving a 
stranger, lowered them, turned 
quietly aside from the part of the 
room where he stood, and sat down 
on a small high-backed chair. 

Rupert had by this time reeovered 
from a hesitatior all 
it what you will, so foreign to his 
nature. He approached her and 
bowed. 

‘I must introduce myself to you, 
Madame Stellino. I am Olivia 
Marston’s brother. I have not for- 
gotten meeting you once, in——’ 

‘Oh! dear me!’ she cried, put- 
ting out her little hand, ‘ how glad 
I am to meet you! Dear Olivia 
has so often talked to me about you, 
and I remember you quite, quite 
well, only you have grown darker, 
3F2 
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1 think, and a little stouter, haven’t 
you ?” 

It was subtle flattery, this proving 
to him how well he was remembered. 
He smiled. 

‘I have been abroad and only re- 
turned on Saturday. Yes, I sup- 
pose I'm burnt; and I got fat on 
the voyage home. I had a beard, 
but they made me shave before i 
appeared in civilised society. I 
was at the opera last night, and saw 
you.’ 

‘Ah! and how did you enjoy it ?’ 

She meant the music, it is to be 
supposed. But she met an ardent 
gaze as she raised her eyes, and the 
little coquette had no difficulty in 
rightly applying the sense of his 
words, 


‘Very much. Ihave not enjoyed 
y OY 


myself for a long, long time, as 
much.’ 
‘How handsome dear Olivia 


looked! What anoble, grand crea- 
ture she is, Mr. Marston, and how 
proud you must be of such a sister. 
You can’t think how kind and good 
she was to me when we lived in the 
same house. I never can repay it. 
I never have met with any woman 
towards whom I have felt as I do 
towards Olivia. I’m afraid she has 
grown not to care about me now, 
but nothing can ever change me.’ 
‘She wrote a great de ~al about 
you in all her letters to me,’ he be- 
gan. She looked up sharply into 
his face, but said nothing. ‘You 


know how she has been situated of 


late, living, first in her aunt’s house, 
and then here, so that she has not 
been able to see her own friends. 
You must not think her changeable 
therefore. Olivia is very staunch.’ 

‘Oh, yes; she is all that is good. 
1 feel myself such a’ poor unworthy 
creature beside her, but I love her 
very much. Only I know that such 
a fine character as hers can hardly 
enter into all the weaknesses of a 
poor wretched little thing like my- 
self. You are going to live together, 
I suypose, now ?” 
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He was replying as Mrs. Pomfret 
entered. A minute or two later 
came Kate; and after that the plot 
thickened rapidly. Olivia was late. 
When she came down the guests 
were all assembled. She had only 
time to shake Clara’s hand before 
they went to dinner, Rupert offer- 
ing his arm to Madame Stellino, 
and Olivia falling to the share of 
some married man who talked plea- 
santly enough to prevent her atten- 
tion being attracted to the other 
end of the table. It was at Olivia’s 
earnest request that Mrs. Pomfret 
had desired Julian to take down 
this married man’s wife, and had 
so freed Olivia. The lady was 
plain,and not even amusing: West- 
brook did not trouble himself to 
address a dozen words to her during 
dinner; but sat, sulky, looking 
every now and then across the table 
at Olivia, and greatly distressing 
his aunt by his taciturnity. 

When the ladies rose and left the 
room, Clara linked her arm in 
Olivia’s. 

‘How glad you must be to have 
your brot ther back again, dearest! 
He has been so ver v kind and plea- 
sant. Ah, if Thad ‘only a brother— 
any one in the world to care about 
me! It is so lonely, Olivia, being 
knocked about by one’s self, having 
no one even to scold me. Do you 
know I actually miss my poor cross 
old aunt, though she was so dis- 
agreeable at times.’ 

‘You seem to have made many 
friends lately,’ said Olivia. 

‘People are very kind to me— 
much kinder than I deserve. Olivia, 
have you ever seen that man Mr. 
ps hompson, since those days? You 
know, dear, I expected you would 
have married him.’ 

‘So you told me. 
were wrong.’ 

‘lam so glad. I hope he won't 
ever come betw een us again. He is 
almost the only man who was ever 
unkind to me. I tried to make him 
like me, but it was no use.’ 


You see you 
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‘I know you tried, and it was no 
use,’ repeated Olivia. 

Clara glanced rapidly round, and 
lowered her voice. 

‘Has he, Westbrook, ever named 
me to you, Olivia ?’ 

‘Yes, he has.’ 

‘What did he say?’ she asked, 
eagerly. 

‘He wanted to find out whether 
you had told me anything about 
him. I needn’t say that he learnt 
nothing from me.’ 

Clara was silent for a minute or 
two. Olivia would have been sorely 
puzzled to read the little singer’s 
thoughts at that moment. Pre- 
sently the latter said : 

‘Your brother and you are quite 
like one, aint you,dear? Notlikea 
common brother and sister. How 
nice that must be !’ 

‘Rupert and I are alone in the 
world together. We have never 
had anything to divide us. I pray 
to God we never may have !’ 


Westbrook had been playing his 
cornet, with more than usual spasm 


and while murmurs of 
‘So sweet!’ ‘So very soft!’ arose 
round her, Olivia thought, with 
amazement, of the time when this 
performance had moved her plea- 
surably, when she was indifferent 
to the slight flatness of tone, and 
penetrated with a belief in the 
player’s true and passionate feeling. 
It was intolerable to her now. What 
a relief to her ears when Clara sat 
down to the piano, and began Schu- 
bert’s joyous, triumphant burst, 
‘Hark! hark! the lark!’ It was 
like a health-restoring breeze, after 
all those windy spasms of agony. 
Rupert sat close to the piano, his 
eyes riveted on her face. He only 
sighed at the end, while others 
crowded round with their compli- 
ments. She sang another, and an- 
other song: he never shifted his 
place ; he scarcely spoke. 

Not till the end of the evening 


of eyebrow ; 
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did Westbrook contrive to get near 
Olivia. 

‘That’sa pretty tableau, isn’t it?’ 
he said, bending over her, and turn- 
ing his eyes, at the same time, in 
the direction of the piano. Clara 
had risen from her seat; she was 
looking up at Rupert, who stood 
beside her, in that pleading, in- 
fantile, caressing way which was 
her deadliest weapon. The expres- 
sion on Rupert’s face, in return, 
which Olivia caught as she followed 
the direction of Westbrook’s eyes, 
revealed for the first time, and in a 
single moment, to her the presence 
of a terrible and unforeseen danger. 
Olivia turned pale, even before she 
heard Westbrook’s laugh and his 
words— 

‘ Did you ever see such a hopeless 
vase of love at first sight, Miss 
Marston ?’ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE CLOUD GATHERS. 

It was some days before Mary was 
allowed to come downstairs. ‘Those 
days were uneasy, if not posi- 
tively anxious ones, with Olivia. 
After the first painful impression 
she had received that evening was 
a little worn away, she tried to 
think it impossible that Rupert 
should ever seriously fall in love 
with Clara. He, who had so much 
penetration, who was so rigid in his 
ideas about women, would not be 
likely to become captive to the fas- 
cinations of an actress. Besides 
(she said in her simplicity ), they 
had few opportunities of meeting : 
she did not see them together for 
nearly a week, when they met, 
casually, in Mrs. Pomfret’s drawing- 
room ; Clara was the first pretty 
woman he had seen on his return; 
and he had not yet renewed his 
acquaintance with M: ry. It was 
thus she comforted herself. 

The morning Rupert met Clara 
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in Mrs. Pomfret’s drawing-room 
was the same day that Mary ap- 
peared there, for the first time. 
She was pronounced convalescent, 
and had pleaded so hard to be al- 
lowed to take her singing-lesson, 
that Madame Stellino had been 
sent for. She was pale, and 


her pretty complexion was one of 


her chief beauties; she had on an 
unbecoming dress, Olivia feared ; 
though she was so fond of the 
sweet, good little face, that, to her, 
it was always charming. Still she 
felt that Mary did not appear to 
advantage, just on the very occasion 
when, of all others, it was most im- 
portant she should do so; and 
Olivii was annoyed. It was contrary 
to all Rupert’s usual habits to call 
thus early in Eaton Place, and he 
did so now, apparently, by accident. 
His sister forgot that Madame Stel- 
lino’s coming had been discussed 
the evening before at dinner. 

He came in as Mary was sing- 


ing. Her voice faltered, and she 
crimsoned: at last broke down en- 
tirely. Then he came forward, and 


shook hands; and she laughed, and 
said she was so unaccustomed to 
sing before strangers, that she was 
frightened. Madame Stellino told 
him laughingly he must not inter- 
fore with her lesson,—that he had 
better go away. But Mary would 
not hear of this on any account. 
Then Olivia led him into the next 
drawing-room, where through the 
folding-door he could see and hear 
the lesson going on, and not dis- 
tract the pupil’s attention. 

When the hour was over, and 
that Clara rose and began tying her 
bonnet strings, Mary asked if she 
would not stay to luncheon? No; 
she had a lesson in Wilton Crescent, 
and was due there at one. Rupert 
came forward, and said that, with 
her permission, he would escort her 
so far; but she smiled and shook 
her head. 

‘That would never do. Imustn’t 
be seen walking about with smart 
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young gentlemen, must I, Olivia? 
Good bye, dear, whenare you coming 
to see me? I am always in at five 
o'clock. I have no lessons after 
that, and as I[ sing almost every 
night, I take my rest then. Mr. 
M: arston found me two days ago,— 
didn’t you ?—over a novel and 
cup of tea, enjoying myself tho. 
roughly. L ws as quite angry at being 
disturbed !’ 

She laughed her little musical 
laugh, and kissed Olivia; put the 
tips of her fingers into Rupert’s 
hand, and tripped out of the room. 
Rupert stayed only a few minutes 
longer. Somehow or other, Mary 
seemed to have lost her tongue: 
Olivia was quite provoked with her. 
She followed Rupert into the hall, 
when he was going away : 

‘Well ?” said she, -atching hold 
of his arm, for he looked preoccu- 
pied, and as though scarcely con- 
scious of her having followed him 
downstairs, ‘well, and what 
you think of her ?’ 

‘Think of whom?’ he asked in 
return, staring at his sister, vacantly. 

‘Why, Mary, of course—whom 
should I mean? You know how 
much I wanted you to—to—sce 
her.’ 

*‘Oh!—She is a nice girl, I have 
no doubt.’ 

‘ Don’t you think she has a sweet 
face ?’ 

‘She isn’t the least pretty.’ 

‘You think of nothing but beauty,’ 
said his sister, angrily. 

‘You ask me, my dear, whether I 
admire her. I’m sure she is a very 
nice girl, because you like her, but 
I must say [ don’t think much of 
her looks.’ 

‘If you knew her better—when 
you do come to know her, Rupert. 
By the bye, when are you going 
into lodgings, that I may come and 
be with you? I think I have been 
here long enough now. After the 
wedding, next week, I shall be glad 
to get away.’ 

The sister 


do 


saw that her inquiry 
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was not particularly agreeable to 
him, though his manner was as af- 
fectionate as usual. 

‘1 was looking at some rooms in 
Sloane Street yesterday, but they 
would be too small to take you in. 
| thought perhaps you would remain 
here till the Pomfrets left London ; 
and in the meantime I could look 
out for something larger.’ 

Now, Olivia, with all her facul- 
ties on the qui vive for detection, 
did not forget that Clara’s lodging 
was in Sloane Street, nor that her 
brother had already, as it appeared, 
found his way there. 

‘I cannot stay with the Pomfrets 
so long as that,’ she said, decisively. 

‘Very well, my dear. Will you 
come with me to-morrow, then, and 
look at apartments in this neigh- 
bourhood ? I am afraid we shall 
find them very dear, just now.’ 

Her conscience smote her a little. 
And, after all, what good could she 
do? The obvious reply was that 
as long as she stayed in this honse, 
here he would naturally come, and 


here he would be constantly meet- 
ing Clara; therefore, she argued, it 
was right that she should leave it. 


Within the last hour her alarms 
had been aroused with redoubled 
force; it was necessary that she 
should watch over Rupert; she must 
not leave him a prey to Clara’s 
wiles and coquetries. 

‘Lam not at all particular, you 
know,’ she said. ‘ However small 
and humble the lodging, I shall be 
quite content with you, Rupert ; 
only I feel as if I did not see enough 
of you here—we are scarcely ever 
alone together. When we have 
some little corner of one own, [ 
have so many things to talk to you 
about. To please me, dear Rupert, 
you won’t mind doing this, will 
your 

What could he reply? He was 
too kind, by nature, and too fond 
of her, moreover, to raise up any 
fictitious obstacles against her 
wish: and real obstacles, he knew, 
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there were none. He would fain 
have been free just then,—master 
of his own time, without question 
or comment, and without the charge 
and the restraint of his sister’s pre- 
sence. But at the root of this lay 
an undefined feeling, about which 
he had never reasoned with him- 
self, and which, indeed, he would 
have found it difficult to account 
for satisfactorily. This was the 
vague impression that Olivia would 
be opposed to his seeing as much 
of Clara as he wanted. He had no 
ground for this; she had never 
spoken to him about Clara: except 
the doubt expressed by the latter 
whether Olivia’s feelings were not 
changed towards her, there was 
nothing to arouse such a suspicion. 
But the shadow of some such sus- 
picion did hang over his mind. 
He had been to see Clara three 
times already: and he had said no- 
thing about it. She had openly, and 
very naturally, adverted to his last 
visit before Olivia, (for why, indeed, 
should it bea mystery ? Clara was 
infinitely cleverer than Rupert !) 
and he had felt rather awkward, in 
consequence, before Olivia. 

With a promise to call for her 
the next afternoon, he left the 
house. He did not dine there 
that day: and, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Pomfret dined out with Kate, 
Olivia passed the evening alone 
with Mary. She had hoped Rupert 
would come, but he had told her 
he was bound to dine with the 
Claxtons, at Dulwich, and if he got 
back to town in time, he was per- 
haps going to a concert. As he 
did not say where, she did not 
choose to ask : but it added another 
touch of soreness to a mind irri- 
tated with suspicion. 

Mary spoke very little all that 
day, and she never named Rupert. 
She moved about the house with 
less than her usual elasticity: but 
then, to be sure, she was still far 
from strong. Her mother remarked 
how pale and spiritless she looked : 
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the singing-lesson had been too 
much for her, perhaps ? Mrs. Pom- 
fret almost feared that she ought to 
have change of air. As soon as oo 
wedding, now so close at hand, wa 
over, she must see about it. 

Soon after luncheon the next day, 
Rupert appeared. It was Saturday, 
and Henry’s marriage was to take 
place the following Wednesday. 
Mrs. Pomfret, seeing Olivia ready 
to go out with her brother, and 
having an inkling of the object of 
this walk, suddenly cried out— 

‘ My dear, pray stop a minute. I 
want to say something. I’ve gota 
great favour to ask of you. I won- 
der whether you'll mind doing it, 
very much? Mr. Marston, I don’ t 
know what you'll say to me; but 
the doctor has just seen Mary, and 
he says that she ought to have 
change of air—that she won’t get 
better as long as she remains in 
London. 1 wonder whether— 
whether as soon as the wedding is 
over, Olivia, you’d go down with 
her and Mr. Pomfret, for a few 
to Milton-Eyre? You see 
Kate has got several things for the 
next three weeks which she'll be 
(lreadfully disappointed if she has 
to give up—so I can’t go away my- 
self, and poor Mary will be so lonely, 
all alone with her father, who has 
business just now in town, which 
will call him up almost every day, 
and it would be so kind of you, my 
dear, if you’d go and keep her com- 
pany, until she’s well enough to 
return, or until we join you there, 
eh ?’ 

Olivia was a good deal taken 
aback. To go away and leave Ru- 
pert in London just now, was the 
very last thing she wished. But 
how could she refuse so simple a 
request from the people who had 
been so kind to her? She made 
a feeble effort at escape, of which 
she felt the futility, even as she 
made it. 5 

‘I will do anything for Mary ; 
that you know, dear Mrs. Pomfret, 


days, 
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but it seems rather hard on Rupert 
to—to leave him, immediately on 
his return, and justas I was hoping 
to make some little home comfort- 
able for him.’ 

‘ Nonsense, my dear Olivia,’ broke 
in her brother. ‘I can wait six 
weeks, or six months, for that mat- 
ter, and you mustn’t think of refus- 
ing Mrs. Pomfret on my account. 
T’ll run down and see you whenever 
I can, and really you are much 
better out of London just now. It’s 
getting very hot,—and as you don’t 
go into society, you'll be much 
happier in the country.’ 

‘IT hope Mr. Marston will feel 
himself quite at home here, my dear, 
and come in as often as he likes 
—just as if you were still here: and 
when we all leave London nextmonth 
why, perhaps he will be able to get 
a holids ay, and come down to us, 
eh? I’m sure we shall be very glad 
if you can, and then, you see, “Mr. 
Marston, you needn’t think about a 
lodging for yourself and Olivia, till 
late in the summer. I think that 
will be a very wise arrangement, 
and really my dear, I shall be quite 
obliged to you—you will be doing 
me a real serv ice if you'll go with 
Mary, now.’ 

Of course, after this, all further 
resistance was uscless. 

The brother and sister went out 


together. She asked him to take 
her into the park. She felt that 
she ought to speak to him, and she 


must seize this opportunity of doing 
so—it might not occur again; and 
she could not leave London without 
a word of warning. But she found 
it harder than she thought to say 
what was at her heart. She knew 
not how to begin. Though ashamed 
to be influenced by such trifles, she 
felt the sort of day, and the hour, 
to be adverse to the frank unbur- 
thening of her heart, to the ap- 
proaching a subject so difficult and 
delicate, as that which hung like a 
cloud between her brother and her- 
self. Had it been a still and pearly 
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morning, or the quiet end of sun- 
set, over woods and fields, she 
could have spoken more easily. 
But it was a brisk May day: a 
light wind drove the white piled 
clouds, like flocks of sheep, across 
the pale blue field above her head ; 
it angered the whole surface of the 
Serpentine over which they sat into 
scale armour of a glittering cold 
steel; it bustled among the elms ; 
and when added to it was the noise 
of ducks, and children, and nurse- 
maids, and the distant grind of 
wheels, the unquiet all around them 
obliged two people even, sitting on 
one bench, to raise their voices in 
order to be heard. 

Rupert, on the other hand, only 
wanted an opening, which he could 
not make for himself, to begin 
talking of Clara, and to ask his sis- 
ter many questions concerning her 
former friend ; above all, to learn, 
beyond doubt, what Olivia’s pre- 
sent state of feeling towards Clara 
was. His frame of mind was one 
not uncommon under such cir- 
cumstances, He was irritated at 
Clara’s silence on a subject which 
he himself shrank from approach- 
ing. Their relations, as brother 
and sister, had always been un- 
usually close. Olivia had been 
accustomed to speak her mind on 
most matters, without reserve, to 
Rupert ; if he did so less to her, it 
was but natural, seeing the subjects 
which mostly occupied his thoughts 
were not of a nature to suit or in- 
terest a girl. He had been a hard 
worker all these years, turning 
aside from paths of dangerous 
pleasantness with a resolute will. 
His hour of supreme trial was now 
come. Women had fastened them- 
selves on him ere this, and he had 
shaken himself free of them; he 
had been nigh succumbing more 
than once to the deadly fascination 
of beauty, and had escaped. Would 
he do so now? He had lived away 
from women for the last two years; 
he had grown almost as impression- 
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able as a boy again to the seductions 
of physical charms. He was becom- 
ing more and more intoxicated (he 
knew it himself) by Clara’s fasci- 
nations. It was but a fortnight 
since he had first seen her at the 
opera: she had scarcely been out 
of his thoughts since then. It was 
more than a case of love at first 
sight—it was fairly @ possession. 
When present, the influence she 
exercised over him he dared not 
own to himself; he felt helpless 
before it. And though, in solitude, 
some measure of calm reason re- 
turned to him, it was as the calm- 
ness of the shore, over which wild 
waves have washed, ribbing the 
erst smooth sand up into hillocks, 
and strewing it with splinters of a 
wreck. 

He wanted then, as I have said, 
to talk of her; and he was annoyed 
that Olivia, usually so free-spoken, 
would not do so. If the two some- 
time-friends had quarrelled,he would 
have preferred his sister’s open 
abuse of Clara to this studied 
avoidance of hername. He did not 
feel as many brothers, similarly 
placed, would have done—indif- 
ferent as to Olivia’s sentiments on 
the subject; quite the contrary ; 
though, possibly, when weighed in 
the balance with his passion, all 
fraternal considerations would prove 
light indeed. He had not been— 
nay, he could not now be—open 
about Clara. It was this, no doubt, 
that made him hesitate to open 
upon the subject which he wanted 
to hear his sister discuss unreser- 
vedly. 

They had walked round the park, 
and their conversation had consisted 
of a few disjointed sentences; and 
now they were sitting on a bench 
by the Serpentine, and had been so 
for half an hour, without the inter- 
change of anything more interest- 
ing than a casual remark or two 
upon the boats before them, or the 
children shouting round the water’s 


brink. 



































The clock of St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, struck the hour. } 

‘That is five o’clock,’ said Rupert. 

She looked at him, with com- 
pressed lips, guessing what was to 
follow. 

‘You promised to call on your 
friend, Madame Stellino, didn’t 
you ?” 

: ‘No. 
Rupert.’ 

‘Why have you never yet been 
to see her ?’ he asked, with a sud- 
den effort. ‘She feels your neglect. 
And now, that you are living among 
rich people, especially, I should 
have thought you’d have been 
anxious to prevent this.’ 

A half-pitying, _ half- sarcastic, 
smile flitted across Olivia’s face, 
ere she replied : 

‘IT don’t think Madame Stellino 
attributes my not going to see her 
to the fact of my being in Eaton 
Place for a few weeks. Indeed, I 
think it probable that in reality, 
she doesn’t trouble her head about 
it. She has been taken up by a 
number of great people—which is 
much more to the purpose. I could 
do her no good.’ 

‘I can’t say your charity is de- 
veloped during the last two years, 
Olivia. But you women are all 
alike, so unjust towards each other. 
It seems to me that a more simple- 
minded, unworldly creature doesn’t 
exist than this little Madame Stel- 
lino.’ 

‘So I supposed, my dear Rupert,’ 
she said, rather sadly. 

‘What do you mean by “so you 
supposed ”’ ?’ 

‘That you believed her to be all 
that, or you would not admire her 
as much as—as it seems you do.’ 

‘I do admire her,’ he replied, 
fired at last to speak boldly. ‘I can 
never believe that she isn’t all she 
looks, Olivia.’ 

‘ Then it is useless my speaking.’ 

‘What have you got to say against 
her? Isuppose you’ve had some 
absurd woman’s quarrel ?’ 


I made no such promise, 
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J be- 
lieve Clara is even fond of me, in 
her way—was so once, certainly, 
and I can very truly say, I pity her 
—pity her from the bottom of my 


‘We have had no quarrel. 


heart. The early training — the 
circumstances of her life have, no 
doubt, tended to make her what she 
is. Don’t think I would be hard 
on her, Rupert. There are good 
points in her; and had she fallen 
into the hands of a good man, whom 
she loved, years ago, she might 
have been a different woman. As 
it is, all the bloom of truth, and 
fine perception of right and wrong, 
is rubbed away. She is a clever 
little creature, an accomplished 
actress—very little else.’ 

‘And pray, how have you arrived 
at this very uncharitable decision 
about her? What proofs have you 
to give that she is false and hypo- 
critical ?’ 

‘None. I can but ask you to be- 
lieve me, when I tell you that | 
know her better than I know any 
other woman in the world; and 
that, alas! I have no respect for 
her.’ 

‘For God’s sake, speak out. Don’t 
deal in this kind of innuendo. There 
is nothing so hateful as stabbing in 
the dark.’ 

‘I can’t speak out; my lips are 
sealed. Dear, dear Rupert,’ she said, 
tremulously, and she took his hand 
in hers, ‘won’t you believe me? 
Do you think I would speak thus, 
without good cause? This woman 
is like one of the sirens of old, 
luring all men who come near her 
to their destruction. I will not 
say,’ she added with hesitation, as 
Westbrook crossed her mind (and 
though it might detract from the 
force of her warning, she would not 
keep back one iota of the truth), 
‘I will not say that she bas not 
suffered cruelly at the hands ofa 
man. She has, poor creature; but 
I fear it has only hardened her 
heart. Her vanity now takes its 
revenge on every man whom she 
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captivates, and she has no moral 
delicacy of perce absolutely 
none. She sees no harm in taking 
presents from all sorts of people 
(‘anonymous’ she used to call them) 
and in accepting money from—from 
those whom she had every reason 
to loath and despise. What do you 
say to that? Isn’t that enough } r 

‘A woman circumstanced as she 

has been,’ he said, after a pause, 
‘must not be judged by the ordinary 
rules of society. I have no doubt 
all this, which seems to you so 
shocking, could be explained satis- 
factorily. I : 

‘But when I tell you that she 
was every day coming out in some 
new piece of finery, and always 
telling me it was an anonymous 
gift! It is impossible you can de- 
fend, or explain that away ? Would 
you like your wife to receive such ? 
Ah! Rupert, if your eyes were not 
blinded, you would be the first to 
say that nothing can palliate this 
sort of thing. It hasn’t the excuse 
of passion ; it is —— but, oh! I 
can’t speak about it. God knows I 
wouldn’t be hard on her, Rupert, if 
I thought she had any principle. 
I know she has none.’ 

He said nothing; but sat with 
his eyes fixed on the shimmering 
water before him. Three weeks 
ago, he would have scouted an un- 
worthy suspicion of his sister. Alas 
for poor human nature! his passion 
for another woman now made it 
possible for him to entertain such. 
He attributed all she had said to 
feminine jealousy ; and he had not 
far to seek for a probable cause. 
This Crichton, under the guise of 
an artist, who now proved to be a 
baronet, ‘there was no doubt had 
made a ‘great impression on Olivia. 
Her voice, her face, her manner, 
when she spoke of him, all had be- 
trayed her to Rupert; and it seemed 
c lear, from her proud endeavour to 
conceal this, from the stress she 
laid on her friendship for him, that 
the pseudo-Thompson had himself 
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manifested no warmer sentiment 
towards Olivia. But to Rupert, it 
seemed.impossible that this man 
should have been for months under 
one roof with Clara, without being 
enamoured of her. Was not this 
the clue to Olivia’s soreness of feel- 
ing, to her injustice, to her perverse 
blindness ? These two people and 
she had lived in the same house : 
some circumstance, which her jea- 
lousy had distorted, was at the 
bottom of this dark mystical talk 
about Clara. It is difficult to 
understand how, loving his sister 
and knowing her, as he did, this in- 
terpretation of her conduct should 
have seemed possible to Rupert. 
The fact is, that on any other 
subject but this, his loyalty and his 
penetration alike would have for- 
bidden it, but the glamour around 
this little creature had bewitched 
him already to that extent, that he 
was ready to believe anything 
rather than give up his faith in her. 

At length he rose. 

‘You need have no fear for me, 
Olivia. I wasn’t born yesterday, 
and have some discrimination— 
some perception, I hope, not to be 
caught so easily as you seem to 
think.’ (When was there ever a 
man thus boastful who was not 
weak about women?) ‘At present 
I can’t say that I am inclined to 
accept your estimate of Madame 
Stellino as just. But I shall watch 
her carefully: I promise you that. 
And let me advise you, in return, 
to free your mind of any prejudice 
you have conceived against her. 
People change with circumstances : 
try and forget, now, any petty cause 
of difference that may have existed 
between you, and judge her in a 
large-minded spirit. Come with 
me, and call on her, in token of 
your forgiveness, will you ?’ 

‘I’ve nothing to forgive, Rupert. 
Clara never did me an injury. But 
since you wish it, let us come. Only, 
my brother, remember this: as you 
warned me two years ago, so dear 
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I warn you to-day. Your warning 
came in time to save me from a fate 


which I shudder to think of. I hope 
mine mayn’t be too late.’ 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CLARA, A MODEL AND A SHINING 


LIGHT, 

They stopped at the door of a 
small house in Sloane Street. The 
maid, in answer to their inquiry, 
aid Madame was at home, and 
proceeded to show them to the first 


floor. But the staircase was nar- 
row; and a high-church young 


curate, who was coming down at 
the same moment, had to squeeze 
himself against the wall, into even 
smaller limits than those into which 
his narrow tight-buttoned garments 
habitually constrained him, 

They found Clara in the neatest 
of little drawing-rooms. There was 
none of the stagey untidiness which 
had used to reign in her end of 
Mrs. Crosbie’s room. All that was 
changed now. The canary twee- 
tweeing in the window, the open 
piano, and two or three bouquets on 
the tables, were the only points of 
resemblance. A pile of tickets for 
a charity concert, the prospectus of 
some Dorcas society, a dozen or 
more of invitations, with letters 
begging for Madame Stellino’s in- 
valuable assistance in aid of the 
funds for d&c. &c., covered her 
writing-table. She was not sitting 
at her writing-table, however. She 
was near the window; ; and the work- 
stand beside her, instead of being 
covered with beads and tinsel, or 
other materials for ‘ vain adorn- 
ment,’ as her deceased aunt used to 
call them, was covered with shreds 
of coloured cotton, out of which 
Clara was making a patchwork 
quilt for some old woman. She had 
taken off her dust-soiled, lesson- 
giving gown, and was in a cool 
white dress, which Rupert thought 
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ravishing. He had become dead- 
sick of white in the West Indies, 
but his taste for it revived in Sloane 
Street. 

‘How kind of you, dear Olivia, 
to come and see me! You have 
just missed Mr. Abiram—indeed, 
you must have met on the stairs— 
such a good young man: he has 
been to me about his schools. He 
is getting up a concert, as they are 
in a bad w ay, and I have promised 
to sing for him; and, poor young 
man, he is so grateful, I really 
thought he would never get up and 
goaway. Talking about concerts, 
Mr. Marston, you never came to 
Saint James’s Hall last night? I 
couldn’t see you anywhere.’ 

‘I tried, but couldn’t get back 
from Dulwich in time. When I 
drove up, the concert was over, and 
you were gone.’ 

‘Some people would have given 
up their dinner, but of course I 
have no right to expect you would; 
have I, Olivia? And so my ticket 
was wasted. Well, I’m sorry I 
didn’t give it to some one else. 
Dear Olivia, you look pale—are you 
not well ?’ 

‘Quite well, thank you. What is 
that you are making { ?’ 

‘Oh, something “for a poor old 
woman who is bedridden, I go 
about in this district sometimes, 
when I have a spare hour, with Mrs. 
Cornwallis Methuen. She is such a 
charming woman. You don’t know 
her, do you? I think she said she 
didn’ t know the Pomfrets ; but now 
that they are to be connected with 
the Dumberleys, she supposed she 
should make their acquaintance. I 
told her how very nice the girls 
were — the youngest partic salar ly. 
How is she, by the bye, to-day ?’ 

Clara’s patronage of the Pomfrets 
irritated Olivia exceedingly. 

‘She is far from well. She does 
not recover her strength, and is 
going to leave London immediately 
after her brother’s marriage, on 
Wednesday, so that I am afraid she 
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will not have any more lessons of 
you this season.’ 

‘JT am really very sorry. Not for 
the lessons, I needn’t say, for I 
have more than I really know how 
to manage—but for the poor girl’s 
sake. She is so nice—really almost 
pretty. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Marston ?’ 

‘Yes—no. Ican’t say that I do, 
though I’m told I ought.’ He 
glanced at Olivia as he spoke, and 
Clara had a shrewd suspicion of her 
own confirmed. 

‘There is no accounting for men’s 
tastes, is there, Olivia ?’ 

‘Indeed, you may say that,’ she 
replied. ‘It seems very seldom 
that they can appreciate what is 
best and most worth admiring, I 
think.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clara, with her head 
on one side, as she finished putting 
in another patch, and regarded the 
general effect of her work. ‘ You 
know my opinion of men long ago, 
dear. You know that I look on 
them all—without exception—as 
selfish monsters, who are never to 
be depended on, who think of 
women and treat them like painted 
dolls. Ahme! Yes, Mr. Marston, 
Iam quite in earnest. I dare say 
you are just as bad as the rest.’ 

‘Would you condemn me un- 
heard ?’ he said, smiling. ‘ Wait 
till I am on my trial.’ 

Olivia chafed and fumed under 
this: she regretted now that she 
had come. To sit by and listen to 
all this angling, and dangling, was 
more than she could stand. 

‘Have you found a lodging yet, 
dear ?’ asked Clara, suddenly look- 
ing up. ‘ Your brother told me you 
were thinking of one in this street. 
I hope it suits ?’ 

‘Oh dear no; and I never had 
any wish to come into this street. 
However, our lodging-hunt is 
stopped, for the present, as I am 
going away.’ 

‘Going away! why, where ?’ 


‘To Milton-Eyre Abbey with 
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Mary Pomfret; and I shall be 
there, at all events, until the family 
leaves town, I fancy; as I don’t 
think it likely she will be strong 
enough to return to London gaieties. 
So my brother and I can’t take 
lodgings just yet. When do you 
leave town ?’ 

‘ Not for a long time, I’m afraid. 
I shall be here till the end of all 
things, I suppose: Mr. Abiram and 
I will probably be the two last 
souls left in the deserted city: we 
must console ourselves as well as 
we can! Ah, dear Olivia, we poor 
professionals have a harder life of 
it than you think for. When you 
are all having your holiday among 
fields, or by the sea, that dreadful 
treadmill of the provinces will have 
to begin. Bath one night, and 
Cheltenham the next, and so on. 
Oh! how sick I am of it!’ 

‘You ought to give yourself a 
rest, I’m sure you ought,’ said 
Rupert, earnestly. ‘You'll wear 
yourself to death, if you go on con- 
stantly at it—in this way.’ 

‘Oh, I’m very strong, am I not, 
Olivia? And I’m sure I oughtn’t 
to complain, when I see other wo- 
men struggling on. Every one is 
very good to me; much better 
than I deserve. The Duchess of 
Battersea has offered to give me 
her room, if I like to have a con- 
cert, but I declined. I’m a silly 
little creature, I know, but I didn’t 
feel up to all the arrangement of it. 
I offered to sing for any charity she 
liked. And then, Lord Dumberley 
has been so kind—so very kind! and 
the Cornwallis Methuens (though 
of course they’re poor, and never 
can pay artists) have been so ex- 
tremely good in taking me, a poor 
friendless singer, by the hand. Her 
uncle, the bishop, has invited me to 
go there, when I am in the north— 
in short, nothing can exceed their 
goodness. So I oughtn’t to com- 
plain, ought I, Olivia ?’ 

‘No: you have no reason to 
complain, Clara, certainly. If you 












































don’t mind, Rupert, I think I must 
be going.’ She rose, and held her 
hand out—very far out, to Clara 
The latter made a little pleading 
movement to try and get at Olivia’s 
cheek, which ‘maddened Rupert : 

how could any human being resist 


the tender supplication of her 
caress? Yet his sister never re- 
sponded, never unbent one _ jot. 
‘Good bye, Clara. We are not 


likely to meet again, before I leave 
London.’ 

Rupert pressed the little widow’s 
hands in silence: but his eyes were 
more eloquent than any words. 

After this visit, Olivia was more 
uneasy, and more irate with Clara, 
even than before. She was annoyed, 
too, at having had to listen to, and 
tacitly accept Clara’s assumption of 
her new véle, as the humble and 
high-minded artist, given up to good 
works, patronised by duchesses, 
protected by bishops and _ high- 
church curates. All the benefit 
Olivia had gained, she was well 
aware, by this visit, was to appear, 
in Rupert’s eyes, more harsh and 
uncharitable than ever, beside 
Clara’s saintly cheerfulness and im- 
perturbable sweet temper. Know- 
ing her as she did, it made Olivia 
sick to see this simple brother of 
hers bamboozled by anartful woman. 
Oh! if she could but reveal to him 
all she knew of Clara’s past! If 
she could but show him the false 
wife, the neglectful mother, the 
er artless coquette—if she were but 
free to paint her whom Rupert 
believed to be an angel of purity, 
in her true colours! But, for her 
oath’s sake, she could tell him no 
more than she had already told. 
Only a case of life and death could 
justify the rupture of such a pro- 
mise, the betrayal of such a trust. 
And now she must go away, and 
leave him to be entangled more 
and more hopelessly in the toils ! 

The wedding was a very grand 
business. A bishop (Clara’s s bishop 
it was), with the help of two other 
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tied the 


gentlemen, 
made Henry Pomfret and Helena 


knot which 


Donnel man and wife. After the 
ceremony Lord Dumberley gave 
a break: ist, as Lady Caer] avrock’ s 
house was much too small for : any 
entertainment of the sort. What 
with Scotch cousins and intimate 
friends, the guests were swelled to 
nigh a hundred. Rupert, as ‘ best 
man,’ had to propose the healths 
of (or return thanks for, I really 
forget which) twelve smiling and 
blushing bridesmaids. And the 
Duchess of Battersea, who sat 
nearly opposite Olivia, asked, very 
audibly, who the young man was ? 
because he really acquitted himself 
very creditably indeed. Mr. Corn- 
wallis Methuen, who was beside 
her, supplied the information ; and 
then the blood rushed into Olivia’s 
face when he added (forgetting that 
the sister was within earshot)— 

‘He is a most devoted adorer of 
our protégée, Duchess. He follows 
her about, wherever she goes, |] 
believe. She is an old friend of his 
sister’s, and he is a most estimable 
religious young man,—so she told 
me, when I met him there one 
day »—for she is so discreet, so very 
careful in her conduct, that she 
wouldn’t admit any one whom she 
hadn’ta high respect for. I couldn't 
help smiling, and so did she, at the 
young man’s dumb admiration,— 
quite like the devotion of a dog. I 
have watched him since, at two 
concerts. She doesn’t give him the 
least encouragement. And, indeed, 
I think she can do much better for 
herself—really, such a charming 
person as she is, so gifted, and so 
very highly principled, ought to 
make a good match, if she retires 
from public. . 

‘It is very delightful,’ said the 
duchess, s shaking her head gently, 
‘when one finds’ that sort of person 
with good principles. And it is 
really quite beautiful, the way in 
which she is ready to devote her 
talents to any charitable object. 
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And so remarkably well conducted, 
too. Inever have seen the slightest 
approach to levity. It is quite 
pleasing to encourage so very 
modest and attractive a young 
woman. Iassure you I quite take 
an interest in her welfare, Mr. 
Methuen.’ 

‘You are always so ready to be- 
friend really deserving persons, 
Duchess, that I was confident you 
would take up Madame Stellino.’ 

‘Yes; and I quite agree in all 
you say about her marrying again. 
Being so very highly principled, 
there is no reason she shouldn’t 
marry well; some rich old man, 
like Sir Richard Pytchley, for in- 
stance, whois mad about music. As 
to this young Mr.—what is his 
name ?—I suppose he has not got 
muuch ?’ 

‘No: I inquired, and he has very 
little at present, but he is in the 
City, which | suppose means money 
by-and-by, as he is very steady 
and industrious, I am told. Ah! 
the bishop is going to speak 
again,’ 

Olivia did not listen to what the 
bishop or any one else said during 
the rest of the time she had to sit 
there. To think that Rupert shouid 
be thus discussed; that Clara should 
venture openly, and with a smile of 
compassion, to canvass him and his 
prospects; and, that these people 
should actually decide that he was 
not good enough for her! It made 
her blood boil again. She longed 
to let her brother know the way in 
which they talked of him ; only that 
she knewit would be bootless. Rupert 
was of too robust a temperament 
not to be impervious to everything 
that might be thought or said, in a 
case where he felt strongly. He 
was even capable of arguing with 
his sister that it was very natural 
his worldly prospects should be dis- 
cussed by Clara’s friends in this 
manner. Olivia, whose own view 
of the subject was no doubt some- 
what distorted by her private pre- 


joined them. 
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judices, while she smarted under all 
this twaddle, which she felt she 
ought to despise, knew her brother 
too well to imagine that he would 
care a brass farthing about it. While 
he had been speaking her eyes had 
sought pale little Mary, among the 
cluster of her sister bridesmaids, all 
lilies and roses, at the further end 
of the table. Olivia had watched 
the delicate colour rising in the 
girl’s cheeks, as, with eyes bent 
upon her plate, she listened to his 
speech. Of course it was jocose ; 
usage demands that all such per- 
formances should be so, and Rupert 
was equal to the occasion. The 
eleven other bridesmaids laughed 
immoderately, and the rest of the 
room applauded and echoed the 
laughter. Under cover of all this 
noise, perhaps no one but Olivia 
marked that Mary did not laugh: 
that only a thin, watery smile flitted 
over the poor child’s face, in which 
was no joyousness. If Rupert was 
the cause of this, he was certainly 
the innocent canse—as innocent as 
any man could well be; yet Olivia 
felt that this sad little face aggra- 

vated her indignation against “him, 
How men could be so blind, she 
said. How they could pass by pure 
gold like this, in their mad chase 
after worthless tinsel ! 

An hour later all the grand com- 
pany dispersed, after seeing the 
bride and bridegroom fairly off, and 
giving them a ‘ God-speed’ on their 
life-journey. The Pomfrets went 
back to Eaton Place, where Rupert 
At five o’clock Mary 
and her father, with Olivia, were to 
leave for Milton-Eyre, and this was 
the last opportunity the latter would 
have of speaking to her brother, 
perhaps, for two or three weeks. 
But what was there left for her to 
say? Wasit even wise to say any- 
thing to him on this hateful subject 
at present? Accident might hap- 
pily open his eyes ; argument, how- 
ever eloquent, without facts, with- 
out proof, never would do so. As 
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he stood beside her at the window, 
watching the luggage being put on 
the cabs at the door, while Mrs. 
Pomfret was pouring a few last in- 
junctions into Mary’s ear in another 
part of the room, Olivia felt that the 
moments were ‘fyi ing in which it 
would be possible to speak. She 
watched, with her fleshly eyes, the 
vabman and footman struggling 
between them to heave up a huge 
gown-box to the top of the cab; but 
her mental eyes beheld Rupert at 
Clara’s feet. He talked to Olivia 
of indifferent matters ; of the wed- 
ding breakfast, and the bishop’s 
spe ech, but there was a constraint 
in his manner which was very ap- 
parent to his sister. He was clearly 
anxious to avoid any closer and 
more personal topic, and she felt 
that it would be unwise to press it 
on him. But one thing remained : 
to try, by some means or other, to 
get him down to Milton-Kyre, away 
from London—away from Clara. 
There, in a purer atmosphere, surely 
the sweet and subtle 
Mary’s presence must work its 
effect, and counteract the poison he 
had lately imbibed. 

‘When will you come down and 
see us, Rupert ?’ she said. 

‘I’ve taken so many holidays 
since I arrived, I suppose I must 
return to steady work now.’ 
‘Sundays, at all events you can 

away.’ 
‘Well, yes; but then, yousee.... 
Perhaps on Sunday week I may be 
able to come down.’ 

‘ And you will arrange with Mr. 
Claxton about getting a long holi- 
day—which you have certainly 

earned—when the Pomfrets leave 
town, and you'll accompany them 


get 


charm of 
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to Milton- Eyre—y ou promise me 
that ?’ : 

‘I will see about it. 
tually promise.’ 

‘I think you owe me this, Rupert,’ 
she replied, with some warmth. ‘I 
wouldn’t let you come home when 
you offered to doso. I have alw: ays 
deprecated your making any sacri- 
fice for me. And now, “when I ask 
of you so small a thing as that you 
should spend a few weeks with me 
at our friends’ house, you hesitate.’ 

‘Well, I will come,’ he sighed; 
—‘ that is, if I possibly can.’ 

‘If not, I shall return to London. 
I can’t remain there all the summer 
without you. Mrs. Pomfret says 
they are to be down in three weeks’ 
time, at latest. Immediately she 
comes, there will be no further ne- 
cessity for my remaining with Mary. 
If you can’t join me, I shall return 
to you.’ 

Rupert’s reply was interrupted 
by Mrs. Pomfret’s coming up to 
say that it was time to be off. Then 
ensued bosom-claspings, and hand- 
squeezings, which could hardly 
have been more fervent, if the young 
ladies had been bound for India. 
Rupert escorted them down to the 
cab, where Mary put a fluttering 
little hand into his; and Olivia, 
whose face was clouded with anx- 
iety, let the sun shine out on it, 
for an instant, by showing a smile 
at the window, as the _ was 
shut, and they rattled aw: 

He stood there, with hig hands 
in his pockets, looking after them ; 
then drew out his watch. It wanted 
a quarter of five. With eyes bent 
on the pavement, he turned his 
steps slowly in the direction of 
Sloane Street. 


I can’t ac- 
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Donrecat Bay AND 


AM now in Ireland, ina far-away 

and little-visited corner of it. I 
lie on a rocky headland overlooking 
a wide lonely bay, whose two horns 
are dark blue mountain-ranges ; on 
the ledge below, and among the 
great stones shaggy with seaweed, 
rises and sinks the great Atlantic 
water, peaceful to-day, with a 
sighing murmur. The solitary 
floor of ocean is lighted with a 
tempered cloudy radiancy of sun- 
light, changing to ruddier glow 
with. the decline of day, on these 
ranges of cliff, and on the few sad 
remnants beside me of an ancient 
castle. One gray wall, some twelve 


feet high, tufted with coarse grass 
and fern (Blechnwm boreale), still 
resists the western gales which blow 
heavily on this coast; and near it, 


partly in the trench on the landward 
side, lies a fallen mass of masonry 
held together by its mortar. Other 
fragments stand on the verge of 
the cliff, and foundations are trace- 
able among the grass of the little 
promontory, nibbled by afew hardy 
sheep and swept by the seagull’s 
wing. Behind these ruins is a 
stretch of bleak stony hills, where 
the poor thatched cabins of the pea- 
santry lurk scarce distinguished, 
unless the peat-smoke draws your 
eye; and in front, due west, is the 
ocean-line, and America for next 
neighbour. The only human being 
visible for hours is a poor woman 
at the tide-edge picking the laver 
(here called ‘sloak’) off the rocks 
uncovered by the ebb. The district 
altogether has a wild unsheltered, 
lonely, and somehow an ancient 
look. Geologically it is ‘primary’ 
(schistose and gneissose), broken 
with whin, bescattered with dark 
heavy boulders of trapp. The 
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fences are of loose gray stones; 
a venerable stooping hawthorn 
here and there (whose name in 
Irish is significant of ancientness) 
almost the only tree. Flat stones 
lie on the cottage roofs to keep the 
thatch from being blown away 
bodily. Often you come to some- 
thing that was a cottage or cluster 
of cottages, now roofless walls, 
smokestained, unsightly. The peo- 
ple have a sad and grave demea- 
nour; if you address them, you 
are received with simple and re- 
fined politeness, and an anxiety to 
please; should you enter one of 
their poor cabins, for shelter or in- 
quiry, you will find courteous and 
gentle manners, and a cheerfulness 
which is considered due to the 
visitor. If you question with tact, 
there is generally but one story 
from all: the increasing poverty of 
the country, the progress of depo- 
pulation, their own hope of sooner 
or later following their brothers, 
sons, cousins, &c. to America, or if 
no hope, an earnest sighing wish 
that they too had this one resource 
before them in an otherwise hope- 
less world. On politics or religion 
you will receive no answers but such 
as are entirely cautious and colour- 
less. 

The landscapes here—wide, wild 
and lonely—have a charm of their 
own. Look seawards over the great 
bay, between its mountain-horns. On 
your left hand are the blue limestone 
Dartry mountains, the dark cliffs of 
Bundoran, the tawny strands and 
sandhills of Finner. That line of 
breakers marks the bar of Bally- 
shannon, inside of which runs up 
the harbour, with theruins of Asaroe 
Abbey near one of its creeks, with 
the island of Inis Saimer, known 
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in ancient legend, and with the 
ever-humming cataract of Red 
Hugh, otherwise the Salmon-Leap, 
where the River Erne pours amber 
over a broad low ledge of black 
rock, and sends its sailing foam far 
down the tide. 

Here at Kilbarron we are just 
outside of Ballyshannon harbour; 
northwards stretch more strands, 
green hills, Donegal harbour with 
the ruined monastery and castle : 
then the long mountain-range from 
Barnas-mor to the great sea-cliff of 
Slieve-League, nearly 1,900 feet in 
height. Few and far between the 
ships that are seen in the broad 
bay of Donegal—few even the fish- 
ing boats. You may lie on this 
promontory for hours and see no 
sail or oar. 

This Kilbarron Castle, now so 
nearly demolished, was the residence 
of the Chief Ollav—hereditary his- 
torian—of the O’Donnells, Princes 
of Tir Connell. The office was filled 
by men of the family of O’Clery, 
from about a.D. 1400 till the final 
overthrow of the Keltic chieftain- 
ship. One of the O’Clerys was 
the principal compiler of that fa- 
mous Chronicle of Ireland known 
as The Annals of the Four Masters. 
The chief business of an Ollav was 
history, but he was usually more or 
less of a poet. There were also 
Bards, special for poetry, and Sha- 
nachies, special for genealogy ; but 
often one man was something of 
each. The narratives and songs of 
these official literary men were the 
books and dramas of the native 
Irish. Whatever the quality of 
the knowledge and the pleasure, 
these were widely diffused. Few 
kernes, probably, or peasants, few 
horseboys or cowherds even, were 
ignorant of the exploits of Finn 
MacCuhil, of the miracles of St. 
Patrick, of the Danish wars, of a 
number of tales and poems of the 
bygone. 
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Whence the name ‘ Kilbarron ’ ? 
Not entirely certain ; but it belongs 
to the earliest Christian centuries of 
Ireland. It is the name first of an 
early church, secondly of the parish 
surrounding it,—Cill [cella] Bar- 
raine, otherwise written Cill [C is 
always hard] Bar Finn.' Bairre or 
Barr, called Finn, ‘the Fair,’ founded 
in the seventh century his little 
church near the River Lee in Mun- 
ster, in or close to a lowlying ground 
called Corcagh, ‘The Marsh,’ where 
the city of Cork now stands, with its 
cathedral of Saint Finbarr. The 
saint (like Columba and others) 
travelled far on his pious business ; 
he is patron of Dornoch, and also of 
the island of Barra in the Hebrides, 
which is called after him. That he 
founded the little church here in 
Tir Connell is quite likely. About 
a mile inland from Kilbarron Castle, 
among the rocky fields, are the 
walls of Kilbarron church, a very 
small and ancient edifice, long 
roofless and filled with weeds and 
brambles, which may as easily as 
not be the original building. 

Before giving some account of the 
Annals of the Four Masters, let me 
briefly enumerate all the principal 
native Annals of Erin, which are 
known to remain at this day. Each 
and all of them are the work of 
pens in the service of the Catholic 
church, of which fact they of course 
bear traces throughout, showing 
very numerous entries on matters 
clerical. Many of the monasteries, 
in Ireland as elsewhere, had each 
a scribe or scribes who wrote down 
some kind of annals. The earlier 
statements contained in them, at 
first orally transmitted by Bards 
and Shanachies (recounters of old 
things) were taken by these clerical 
recorders mainly from old Gaelic 
manuscripts, now lost, which 
were lent by one religious house 
to another; or sometimes the 
transcriber travelled from place 


' Thus on map of ‘Scotia seu Hibernia ex Adamnano Patriisque Scriptis,’ in Reeves’s 
Adamnan’s Columba, 1857, Adamnan was born A.D, 624. 
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to place for his materials. He 
was often rather a compiler than a 
copyist, selecting and recombining 
the materials before him; and he 
usually continued the chronicle to 
his own time. The book of a mon- 
astery, when it has any speciality, 
is naturally fuller upon events con- 
nected with its own part of the 
country, and especially its own 
neighbourhood and community. In 
some cases the annalist was a high 
ecclesiastic, abbot or dean. 

The earliest contemporary infor- 
mation given by the Irish Annals is 
of the eleventh century: this is in 
Tiernagh’s. The others were com- 
posed say between A.D. 1200 and 
1650. It seems there is no known 
MS. copy now extant of any of 
them, or any part of them, made 
before A.D. 1500. 

And now here is a list of the 
principal Annals, under the titles 
by which they are usually desig- 
nated. 

1. The Annals of Tighernach, or 
Tiernagh (pronounce him ‘ Teer- 
nagh,’ the second syllable guttural). 
He was Abbot of Clonmacnois : 
compiled from old annals and con- 
tinued them through his own time: 
‘quievit’ A.D. 1088. These are the 
earliest written of all the Irish 
Annals now known to be extant, 
and have a high reputation for ac- 
curacy. They extend from Ante 
Christum 305 to A.D. 1088, and are 
continued by another hand to A.D. 
1407. They are printed in Dr. 
O’Conor’s Rerwm Hibernicarwm 
Seriptores Veteres, from the Bodleian 
MS. with a Latin translation which 
is often incorrect.!. These Annals, 
and the five others next enumerated, 
written in Gaelic, that is Irish, cha- 
racters, are composed in an odd 
mixture of Irish and Latin, now a 
sentence of one, now of the other, 
now of both mingled. 

2. The Annals of Inisfallen (mon- 


1 So say O’Donovan and O’Curry. 
* O'Curry’s Lectures on the MS. Materials of Irish History, p. 84. 
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astery on the island of that name 
in Killarney Lower Lake) give a 
short account of general history, 
very little of Ireland till a.p. 430, 
thenceforward a short chronicle of 
Ireland to A.D. 1319. The date of 
the first compilation (afterwards 
extended) is placed by some circa 
A.D. 1215, by others earlier. The 
few notices of Pagan Ireland (says 
Dr. O’Conor, to whose account we 
are trusting”) are evidently from 
the same source as those in Tigher- 
nach. These Annals (MS. mixed 
Trish and Latin, in the Bodleian 
library), are given in Dr. O’Conor’s 
collection. 

3. The Annals of Boyle (mon- 
astery in Roscommon), treat of 
general history to Saint Patrick, 
then of Irish affairs—meagrely and 
with confusion of dates—to A.D. 
1257. The designation ‘of Boyle’ 
is of doubtful accuracy, and the date 
of compilation uncertain. These 
Annals are given in Dr. O’Conor’s 
collection. The MS., mixed Irish 
and Latin, is now in the British 
Museum. 

4. The Annals of Ulster, or of 
Senait Mac Maghnusa (pronounced 
Shanat Mac Manus). This is an 
island in Upper Lough Erne (now 
called Belle Isle) a few miles from 
Enniskillen, where Cathal Mac- 
Guire, whose clan name was Mac- 
Manus, ‘made, gathered, and col- 
lected this book from many other 
books.’ He was Dean of Lough 
Erne, and also a Biatach, or hos- 
pitaller—one appointed to give 
shelter and succour to all persons 
in need thereof. He died in 1498, 
aged 60, ‘a precious stone, a bright 
gem, a luminous star, a casket of 
wisdom,’ &c., as recorded in the 
annals by his continuator.2 They 
are continued by various hands to 
1604. There are five MS. copies, 
mixed Irish and Latin, one in the 
Bodleian, two in the British Mu- 
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seum, two in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; and the British Museum has 
also a manuscript English transla- 
tion of them. They begin with Saint 
Patrick, and are very meagre up to 
the ninth century. They appear in 
Dr. O’Conor’s collection. 

5. The Annals of Connaught, as 
now accessible, are contained in two 
paper copies(TrinityCollege, Dublin, 
and Royal Irish Academy), mixed 
Trish and Latin—extending from 
A.D. 1224 to 1562 (except 1394-7) 
and treat more particularly of the 
affairs of Connaught. The original 
vellum MS. is in the hands of Lord 
Ashburnham, who refuses to let it 
be examined. Here let us note 
that the titles, ‘Annals of Con- 
naught,’ ‘ of Ulster,’ ‘ of Boyle,’ are 
not the original designations, but 
arbitrary and comparatively modern, 
and have not been always uniformly 
used. Those Annals which Ware 
calls ‘of Connaught’ are now known 
as ‘The Annals of Boyle.’ 

6. The Annals of Lough Ke (or 
Key, in Roscommon) — wrongly 
called ‘of Kilronan ’!—were com- 
piled A.D. 1580-1588, and extend 
from A.D. 1014 to1541. They com- 
mence with a detailed account of 
the battle of Clontarf, when the 
Danes were overthrown, and the 
victor slain, old King Brian Boru 
(Boroimhé, i.e. ‘of the Tribute’). 
They treat with fulness of the 
affairs of Connaught. The only 
known copy is one on vellum in 
Trinity College, Dublin, mixed Irish 
and Latin. 

7. The so-called ‘ Annals of Clon- 
macnois,’ reaching to A.D. 1408, are 
still extant in form of a manuscript 
English translation made in 1627, 
from an Irish manuscript which 
has disappeared. There is a copy 
of the translation in the British 
Museum, and one in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

8. The Annals of Donegal, or ‘ of 
the Four Masters,’ is by far the 
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most extensive and on the whole 
most important of these works: 
compiled and written in Irish by 
Friar Michael O’Clery and his as- 
sociates, 1632-36, published, with 
English translation and notes, by 
John O'Donovan, 1851, &c. 7 vols. 
4to. It extends from the Deluge 
to Anno Domini 1616. 

° Lastly, the Chronicon Scotoruin 
(Chronicle of the Irish), a compila- 
tion in mixed Irish and Latin, from 
old MSS., by Duald MacFirbis, the 
last of the Irish hereditary historio- 
graphers ; a translation of which, 
by Mr. Hennessy, appeared in 1866, 
This chronicle is brought down to 
A.D. 1135, with a supplement ex- 
tending from 1141 to 1150. 

There are also several short an- 
nals of Ireland in Latin, compiled 
in the monasteries of Kilkenny, 
Ross, Multifernan, Clonmel, &c.; 
some in the fourteenth century, 
some later. 

Besides the Annals, there are 
many literary remains in the Irish 
tongue, most of them now in keep- 
ing of Trinity College, Dublin, and of 
the Royal Irish Academy, including 
six ancient MS. books on vellum, 
known as ‘The Book of the Dun 
Cow’ (compiled circa A.D. 1100), 
‘ The Book of Leinster’ (circa 1150), 
‘The Book of Ballymote’ (14th 
century), ‘The Speckled Book’ 
(do.), ‘The Yellow Book’ (do.), 
‘The Book of Lecan’ (1416), and 
eight others, mostly of later dates. 
Each of these vellum books is writ- 
ten by one scribe, or by two or 
more in partnership, and is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of composi- 
tions, long or short, transcribed or 
compiled from various older MSS. 
now lost ; or in some cases perhaps 
written down from word of mouth. 
The contents include law books, 
genealogies and pedigrees, topogra- 
graphies, histories (e.g. ‘The Wars 
of the Danes and Irish’), historic 
tales, poems, imaginative tales, also 
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lives of saints, martyrologies, pro- 
phecies, and ecclesiastical tracts. 
Also, there are in Trinity College, 
Dublin, many paper MSS. tran- 
scribed A.D. 1700-1750, from Gaelic 
MSS. now lost. 

The above scraps of information, 
kind reader, I have picked out for 
myself, and you, if you will, from 
various learned and laborious au- 
thorities. I pretend not to write 
for the member of a dozen archxo- 
logical and historical societies, and 
who takes down Colganand O’Conor 
at a moment’s notice from his li- 
brary shelves. Yet even he might 
not be ungrateful for a sieleton-map, 
if at all approaching to accuracy. 
‘Then, what pretensions have you, 
P. Walker, at all at all?’ Not 
much or many: a _ considerable 
knowledge of Ireland, topographi- 
~al and social; some little of its 
antiquities and records; and an 
exceedingly slight smattering of the 
Gaelic language, a mere guess at its 
genius, a hint of its flavour just per- 


ceived with the tip of the tongue; 
moreover, an interest in the above 


matters, and a wish to get at truth. 

So now, if you please, let us look 
at the chief writer of the Donegal 
Book of Annals, a short sketch of 
whose family will include many 
hints as to out of the way Irish 
manners and incidents. 

Seven centuries ago (save a year 
and a half), when the Second Henry 
ruled in England, certain of his ad- 
venturous Anglo-Norman nobles 
sailed with a small force from South 
Wales to Ireland, invited to the aid 
of Macmurrough, Prince of Leinster 
against Roderick O’Conor, King of 
Ireland. This was in May 1169.! 
They held their ground, and were 
followed next year by a large body 
of knights and men-at-arms under 
Richard Earl of Pembroke, sur- 
named ‘ Strongbow ;’ and the year 
after that by King Henry himself, 
with a fleet and army, who landed 
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at Waterford, claiming the lordship 
of Ireland under a bull of Pope 
Adrian the Fourth. 

During four subsequent cen- 
turies of almost continual strife, the 
English held their ‘Pale’ in the 
eastern portion of the island, push- 
ing, with constant risk and much 
vicissitude, their advanced posts 
into the south and west. Most of 
the north and north-west kept free, 
the while, of foreign occupation and 
rule. 

Now the De Burgos, alias Burkes, 
after much fighting, held a tight 
grip in the south part of Connaught; 
and from this district, Hy-Fiachra- 
Aidne (now the Catholic diocese of 
Kilmacduagh, in which stand the 
towns of Gort and Loughrea) a 
dreary expanse of gray limestone, 
gray stones everywhere, thin soil, 
a lonely little lake here and there 
lighting it up with melancholy 
gleams,—the old Keltic families 
were forced to flee away, lamenting 
their accustomed stony landscape, 
with its little churches and standing 
crosses of old native saints. 

The district of Hy-Fiachra-Aidne 
took its designation from its occupy- 
ing tribe, who claimed descent from 
Fiachra, son of Eochy Moyvaine, 
monarch of Ireland in the fourth 
century : about A.D. 950-1000 many 
families of this tribe assumed dis- 
tinguishing surnames, each from 
some noted man in its own line of 
descent, and henceforth were known 
as O’Clerys, O’Heynes, O’Shaugh- 
nessys, MacGiolla Kellys, &c. The 
name of the O’Clery family was 
perhaps ‘connected with claireach, 
‘clerus,’ and may have implied an 
hereditary devotion to learning. 
Ousted by the De Burgos, one divi- 
sion of the O’Clerys went to the 
neighbourhood of Kilkenny, another 
to Brefny O’Reilly (Cavan). A 
third settled in Tir-Awley in Mayo, 
a wild windy country overlooked by 
the mountain-cone of Nephin, and 
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lying between Lough Conn and the 
rocks and sands of the Atlantic. 
Years went on, and generations of 
these O’Clerys lived and died in 
Tir-Awley. 

About the year 1380 (in the times 
of Chaucer and his pilgrims) one of 
this Irish family, Cormac MacDer- 
mot O’Clery by name, young (it 
would seem), but ‘a wise and intelli- 
gent man, and a proficient in both 
civil and canon law,’ went from Tir- 
Awley into Tir-Connell (land—terra 
—of Connell), ruled by the Chief- 
tains O’Donnell, whose extreme 
westward boundary was the river 
Drowas. This district, the common 
property of the Kinel (or Clan) Con- 
nell, included most part of what is 
now Donegal county. The wild 
Atlantic waves ran along the west- 
ern border of Tir-Connell ; on other 
sides it was barriered from the 
Lords of the Pale by territories 
owned also by native clans and 
ruled by their elected chiefs— 
Brefny (Leitrim and Cavan) ; Fer- 
managh ; and Tir-Owen, ruled by 
The O'Neill, land of the Kinel- 
Owen, sometimes allies, oftener 
furious rivals and opponents of the 
men of Tir-Connell. 

The inhabitants of all these parts 
were unmixed Gaelic, living under 
laws transmitted by their ancestors 
from time immemorial. As to Eng- 
lish laws, the people were not only 
alien to these in habit and will, but 
were formally excluded by statute 
from any share of legal protection 
or benefit. Unmixed Catholics too, 
their Catholicism made them no 
better friends of the Catholic Eng- 
lish settlers. There existed in Ire- 
land two rival branches of the 
Church, the one in its clergy 
exclusively Irish, the other admit- 
ting no Irishmen. The native Irish 
church had always been a sort of 
wild outlier, too disregardful of 
papal authority, and neglecting to 
pay Peter’s Pence. Hence the 
bulls handing over Ireland, for 
‘spiritual’ reasons, to the English 
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Crown, and the support from Rome 
usually given to the English bishops, 
abbots, and clergy in Ireland in 
preference to the Irish ones. 

In a little vale by an estuary of 
green hills and yellow sand (now 
Ballyshannon harbour), near a 
rocky brook running into the tide- 
mingled water of the River Erne, 
stood in the time of O’Clery’s jour- 
ney from Tir-Awley, the Cistercian 
Abbey of Asaroe. A residence of 
The O’Donnell occupied the neigh- 
bouring harbour-island of Inis- 
Saimer, near the famous cataract of 
Asaroe. On the hill above rose the 
ancient carn of King Hugh the 
Red, whose drowning gave his 
name to the waterfall, Has-Aedha- 
Ruaidh. At Ath-Seanaigh (Bally- 
shannon) ‘Ford of Seanaigh,’ above 
the cataract, was perhaps some rude 
fort or defence-work. Enclosures 
of earth, stone, wattles, palisading, 
or mixed construction, with huts 
and sheds within, topped several 
of the neighbouring eminences. 
Numerous cattle, if it was summer- 
time, roamed far on the hills or in 
the woods bent eastward by the sea 
wind, watched by their herdsmen ; 
some of the clan perhaps cutting 
and carrying peat from the bogs, 
others drawing salmon or trout from 
the ‘fishful river:’ tillage scantly 
visible, and none elsewhere so care- 
ful as that of the home-fields and 
kitchen-gardens of the monks of 
Asaroe. 

Cormac O’Clery, who doubtless 
came not unrecommended, took up 
his abode in this new neighbour- 
hood ; became, through his learn- 
ing and character, a great favourite 
at the Abbey; and married the 
only daughter of O’Sgingin, chief 
ollaw or historian to The O’Donnell. 
O’Sgingin dwelt on the land as- 
signed to him in his house on 
the seaside cliff of Kilbarron. 
The sacredness of office, however, 
did not hinder O’Conor of Sligo 
from demolishing the  ollav’s 
house,—probably in a foray by 
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boat.! O’Sgingin’s only son, Gilla- 
Bhrighde, or Gilbride (servant of 
Saint Bridget), was to have suc- 
ceeded his father as ollav of the 
Ulan Connell, but the youth died 
(1382); and O’Clery on his mar- 
riage promised that if heaven sent 
him a son, he should be trained up 
for that office, which, so far as pos- 
sible, was hereditary, and was sup- 
ported by a grant of land, A son 
was born, and was christened Gil- 
bride (these hints of human feeling 
glimmer faintly to us from the dead 
and dark centuries), who in due 
time became Historian of the Clan. 
To him succeeded his son Gillareagh 
O’Clery, who died ‘after a good 
life’ in 1421, and was succeeded by 
his son Dermot, surnamed ‘ of the 
Three Schools,’ because he kept a 
school, or perhaps class, for general 
literature, one for history, and an- 
other for poetry. On account of 
his learning and distinction, The 
O'Donnell who then ruled gave to 
Dermot and his family an increased 
portion of land. He was succeeded 
by his son, whose death is recorded 
in 1492, ‘O’Clery (Teige Cam), 
Ollay to O’Donnell in literature, 
poetry, and history, a man who had 
kept a house of general hospitality 
for the mighty and the needy, died, 
victorious over the devil and the 
world.’? The three sons of Teige 
Cam,—Tuathal, Dermot, and Gilla- 
reagh,—are all described as men of 
learning and wealth; and by them 
(it would appear) the castle, now 
in ruins, was built on the rock of 
Kilbarron, some time in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Tua- 
thal [pr. ‘Tual’] died in 1512, 
‘after unction and penance,’ ‘a 
man learned in history and poetry.’ 
On June 11, 1522, ‘ The O’Neill took 
the castle and town of Ballyshannon, 
and two of The O’Donnell’s ollavs 
were slain, namely, Dermot, son of 
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Teige Cam O’Clery, a learned his- 


torian and poet, a man who kept an 
open house of general hospitality for 
the great and for the poor; and 
Hugh MacWard, son of Hugh.’ In 
March 1527, Gillareagh, son of 
Teige Cam, ‘a scientific adept in 
history, poetry, and literature, and 
a man of consideration, wealth, pro- 
perty, and great power, died in the 
habit of St. Francis.’ 

Tuathal left two sons, one of 
whom, second Teige Cam, died 
without heirs, at a venerable age, 
in 1566—‘ Ollav to O’Donnell in 
history, a man learned in poetry 
and chronology, a prop, who kept 
a house of hospitality for the 
learned, the exiled, and the literary 
men of the neighbouring territories, 

. and was buried with great 
respect and honour in the monas- 
tery of St. Francis at Donegal.’ 
Tuathal’s second son, William, was 
father of Donough, who was father 
of Conary and Teige (afterwards 
Friar Michael) O’Clery, two of the 
Annalists, and also of Bernardine. 

Dermot (Tuathal’s brother, he 
who was slain by the O’Neill in 
1522) also left at least two sons: 
one, Cormac, died in 1542, ‘a wor- 
thy friar-minor of the convent of 
Donegal :’ the eldest, Cucogry, left 
a son named Maccon, who became 
head of the O’Clery family on the 
death of his cousin, Teige Cam the 
second, in 1566. Here let it be 
noted that the eldest living male of 
a family was commonly, but not 
invariably its head; and this applies 
also to chieftainship and kingship. 
Maccon died in 1565, ‘Ollav to 
O’Donnell in history, an erudite 
and ingenious man, professed in 
history and poetry, a fluent orator, 

. . ® pious and charitable man.’ 
His son and successor was Lewy, 
the last Ollav. 

Thus have I traced these O’Clerys 
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of Kilbarron, as befitting a family 
of historians and genealogists. Let 
us look more particularly at one of 
them, a Teige O’Clery mentioned 
above, brother of Conary and Ber- 
nardine, who was born about 1575, 
and died in 1643. He was first 
called ‘Teige of the Mountain,’ but 
when he became a Franciscan lay- 
brother he took the name of 
* Michael.’ 

There lived once at Assisi, in 
Umbria, a certain dissolute youth, 
son of a merchant or tradesman ; 
which youth, being, we know not 
how, ‘ converted’ at the age of 24 
(this was in A.D. 1206), turned him- 
self to solitude and mortification. 
His father, misliking this other 
extreme, imprisoned and disin- 
herited him; but Francis was 
thereby only confirmed in his 
religious enthusiasm, took a vow 
of poverty, (how now could disin- 
heritance pretend to hurt him?) 
and resolved to found a new mon- 
astic order. His rules, of which 
poverty was chief, were approved 
by the Pope in 1210, and so arose 
the privileged and powerful order 
of Franciscans, alias Gray Friars, 
alias Cordeliers, alias Minor Friars 
(from their humility) —their dress 
a gray robe and cowl, a cord, and 
bare feet. Francis died in 1226, 
age 44, and in due time his name 
was canonised. 

A little monastery of ‘the Sera- 
phic Order of St. Francis’ was 
founded by The O'Donnell (Hugh 
Roe), and his wife Finola, near to 
his new castle of Donegal, in 1474, 
‘for the prosperity of their own 
souls, and for a burial-place for 
themselves and their descendants.’ 
The learned family of the O’Clerys 
of Kilbarron (some twelve miles 
distant) furnished a share of monks, 
and now and again a prior, to 
this monastery, which was of the 
discipline of the ‘ Observantines,’ or 
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‘ Brothers of the Strict Observance ;’ 
and in 1636 we find Bernardine 
O’Clery at its head. At this latter 
date, and for a little while longer, 
though miserably reduced by war, 
plunder, and burning, the confra- 
ternity held together ; finally sup- 
pressed in the course of the next 
troublous twenty years, or perhaps 
dissolving from total failure of the 
means of subsistence, mere inani- 
tion,—a step beyond even the 
utmost strictness of St. Francis. 
Sir James Ware, in 1654,' de- 
scribes it as ‘heretofore famous for a 
well-stored library.’ Such perish- 
ing from inanition was very likely, 
I imagine, the fate of many of the 
obscurer Irish monasteries. There 
was no formal ‘ suppression,’ but,— 
native lands confiscated and all 
Catholic inhabitants impoverished, 
and the monastic buildings fallen to 
decay or tumbled in destruction,— 
the monks wandered about, looking 
for a poor casual sustenance, or 
when they were able fled to France, 
Flanders, or some other continental 
country. Such fraternities as pre- 
served humbly any local habitation 
and name into the Cromwellian era, 
were then finished off. 

These evil times for the monks 
of Asaroe, of Donegal, and their 
brethren elsewhere, were approach- 
ing, but not yet arrived, when 
Teige O’Clery was born at Kil- 
barron (castle or parish) about 
1575.2. The O’Donnell still ruled 
in Tirconnell, and hanged his own 
culprits, but English power trod on 
his kibes. In 1584, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s viceroy, Sir John Perrot, 
divided a part of Ulster into seven 
new counties, of which Donegal and 
Fermanagh were two; but not for 
a good many years after were the 
queen’s judge, sheriff, and coroner, 
safe in venturing upon this ‘ shire- 
ground.’ ‘Your - sheriff is w elcome,’ 
said MacGuire of Fermanagh to the 
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Deputy Fitzwilliam, ‘but let me 
know his eric [the fine for his death, 
an impost of the old Irish code], so 
that if my people kill him I may 
levy it on the country.’ 

This part of Ireland was still 
entirely Catholic. It would appear 
that the English Church Reforma- 
tion took no effect in the northern 
parts of Ireland; Catholic bishops 
continued to hold the dioceses; 
there was perhaps no Protestant 
service in Ulster, save in the Eng- 
lish garrisons, up to 1607. 

Religion (misused word!) was 
now the favourite war-cry on the 
Irish side. The English were now 
always ‘the heretics,’ sometimes 
‘the Pagan Beast.’ There were 
plenty of Jesuits and Spanish 
priests in Ireland busy keeping up 
this spirit. The chieftains were in 
frequent communication with the 
Holy See, and the Court of Spain. 
Irish—Papal—Spanish—English— 


each party worked and plotted for 
ends of its own. 
Of Teige O’Clery’s early years 


we have no record. His locality 
was at that period the scene of some 
memorable transactions. Hugh Roe, 
or Red Hugh O’Donnell, in 1587 
(being then about fifteen years old) 
was kidnapped from Lough Swilly 
in an English ship, imprisoned three 
years in Dublin Castle, escaped and 
was recaptured, escaped again in 
the winter of 1592, and fled north- 
ward to his father’s castle of Bally- 
shannon. Though his feet were 
frost-bitten, the brave youth imme- 
diately hastened with a force to 
Donegal, and compelled an English 
garrison who were occupying the 
monastery there to retire into Con- 
naught. After this he remained a 
long time under cure, losing both 
his great toes. 

In that year his father resigned 
the chieftainship to him, and Hugh, 
about twenty years old, was made 
‘O’Donnell,’ with due ceremonies, 
at the rock of Kilmacrenan. He 
soon distinguished himself as one 
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of the principal leaders of the 
northern Irish against the forces of 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1597 Sir 
Conyers Clifford, the English gover- 
nor of Connaught, with about 4,000 
men, assailed Red Hugh in his 
castle of Ballyshannon, but, after 
five days’ attack, was forced to re- 
treat by the ford above the cataract, 
with loss of many men drowned. 
The soldiers of the Irish princes of 
this time were some of them armed 
with matchlocks, some with bows 
and arrows, some had battle-axes, 
most had swords. They wore close- 
fitting jerkins and hose, and conical 
caps; some had steel-caps or mo- 
rions, and some plate-armour. The 
best armed of them were equipped 
much like their opponents the 
English; and they marched with 
drums and banners. But no doubt 
many of the men who assembled at 
‘a hosting’ were ill armed and 
dressed, and worse disciplined. The 
peculiar and most common weapon 
was the pike; skians, or short 
knives (for close fighting,—some- 
times for flinging) were in general 
use, and targets were numerous. 
The horseman usually carried a 
pike, with a sword and skian, and 
often a javelin, with cord or thong 
to draw it back; he was attended 
by one or more horseboys. Of 
artillery the Irish had little—com- 
monly none but what they could 
take ; and the possession of even a 
single culverin or demi-cannon was 
often sufficient to give victory to 
the English side. The O'Donnell 
in this day would usually take the 
field on a powerful horse, wearing 
over his plate-armour a rich mantle 
(to be cast aside in close fighting), 
and a plumed hat; his arms, sword, 
javelin, skian, and perhaps a 
target. 

In 1601 Red Hugh’s cousin, Niall 
Garv (Rugged) O’Donnell, a bold 
fighter, with 500 English soldiers, 
whose alliance he sought to help 
him to the chieftainship, occupied 
the monastery of Donegal. The 
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monasteries, for strength of walls 
and convenience of lodging, were 
often used as military posts. Niall 
(pr. Nee-al!) was not only cousin to 
Hugh, but husband of Hugh’s 
sister; and he had so much claim 
to the chieftainship as belonged to 
his descent from an elder brother. 
At this time he was about thirty- 
two years old, three years or so 
older than Hugh. There is an in- 
teresting account of what followed 
from the sacristan of the convent : 
‘In the year 1600 there were there, 
namely in the convent of Donegal, 
forty brethren in the family, who 
performed the divine services daily 
and nightly, with singing and great 
solemnities. I myself had care of 
the sacristy, in which I kept forty 
sacred vestments, with everything 
belonging thereto, and many were 
of gold and silver texture, some 
interwoven and wrought with gold ; 
the rest all silk. There were also 
16 cups of silver, and large, of which 
only two were not gilt, and two 
ciboria for the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment. A furnishing respectable 
enough [certainly ! for minor-bre- 
thren ‘of the strict observance ’]: 
nor was the convent without glass- 
ware. But war growing heavy, 
and the heretics prevailing in other 
parts, at last they grew so strong 
that, the Prince O’Donnell being 
occupied with other affairs, they 
came with an army to the town of 
Donegal, and in the year 1601, at 
the feast of St. Lawrence the Mar- 
tyr, they placed a military garrison 
in the monastery. The brethren, 
forewarned, fled to the woods some 
miles off, and carried away in a 
ship to a safer place the valuables 
of the monastery. I myself was 
among the last who quitted the 
convent, and I took refuge in this 
ship. Now this is what followed : 
the convent, occupied by that mili- 
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tary garrison, was immediately be- 
sieged by the prince, and the English 
were closely shut up. But a wonder- 
ful accident befel them ; at one and 
the same hour, fire, thought to be 
sent from heaven, seized the build- 
ings of the convent, and consumed 
many of the soldiers, and the ship - 
which was coming into harbour 
with their supplies struck upon a 
rock : was this accident ? [‘casu ?’] 
The English who survived remained 
within the trenches they had made, 
and treated on articles and con- 
ditions of surrender. 

‘News now came to the prince 
that the Spanish auxiliaries had 
arrived at Kinsale in Munster, 
under D. Juan de Aguila, and 
having occupied the town, were 
besieged by the heretics; where- 
fore, without delay, and leaving the 
Donegal business unfinished, he 
hastened to Munster, intending to 
join O’Neill and others on the way, 
so that all together should come to 
the aid of the Spaniards. But 
neither did things go well at Kin- 
sale, and the Spaniards were com- 
pelled to surrender ; and the affairs 
of the Catholics being thus ruined, 
Prince O'Donnell went to Spain 
| where he soon after died], and in 
the following year, 1602, all parts 
of his dominion [sui dominii] came 
into the power of the heretics ; and 
among other things which perished 
there, that ecclesiastical furniture 
of the convent of Donegal became 
the prey of Oliver Lambert, gover- 
nor of Connaught on the part of 
the heretics, who turned the chalices 
into profane drinking goblets, and 
directed the sacred vestments to be 
cut up and mutilated for various 
profane uses; and thus both that 
convent and all its furnishing pe- 
rished.’2 Some few brethren, how- 
ever, as we shall see, continued to 
live beside the ruins. There is no 





' In ‘O'Neill,’ the ‘ Neill’ is possessive case of Niall. 
? From a MS. history of the Franciscans in St. Anthony’s College, Louvain, date 1617. 
MS. (now in Bibliothéque de Bourgogne, Brussels) quoted in Latin by Dr. O'Donovan, 
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mention of books, so that the 
‘library ’ of which Ware heard tell 
was gone before this time, or else it 
meant the books afterwards ga- 
thered hither by the annalists. 

The English government sup- 
ported, after all, not Niall Garv, 
but Roderick or Rory O’ Donnell as 
chief. He made submission to 
James I., and was created Earl of 
Tyrconnell. Hugh O’Neill had al- 
ready promised to finally relinquish 
his claims of chieftainship, and re- 
main Earl of Tyrone. This (what- 
ever English readers may think) 
appeared to him a very poor ex- 
change for his ancestral title, ‘The 
O'Neill.’ After living discontent- 
edly for some years in straitened 
liberty, and under constant sus- 
picion from the government, the 
two earls suddenly fled from Ireland. 
This happened in 1607. They sailed 
from Lough Swilly and landed in 
France, whence they journeyed on 
toRome. There died Rory O’ Donnell 
in the next year, and O’Neill some 
seven years after, in 1616. They 
were the two last Princes of Ireland. 
The bard, Hugh Roe MacWard, 
who had accompanied the O’Don- 
nell, wrote their elegy. He visits, 
in Rome, the grave of Roderick, 
and finds Nuala, the sister of the 
dead chieftain, weeping there soli- 
tary : ‘O Woman of the bitter cry,’ 
he sings, ‘were it in green Tir- 
Connell, this grave thou weepest 
over, thou wouldst not lament 
alone!’ The family of Mac-Ward 
gave many hereditary poets to the 
O’Donnell chieftains: the name 
(Mac-an-Bhdird) means ‘Son of the 
Bard.’ In the shortened form of 
‘Ward’ it is still common in the 
old neighbourhood, and some lands 
close to Kilbarron are known by the 
hybrid name of Ward-town (Gael. 
Bally-mac-an-Bhiird). There are 
also many O’Clerys still living about 
here, by no means forgetful of the 
ancient honour of the name. O’Don- 
nells, too, there are, of various de- 
grees of affinity to the house of the 
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chieftain ; but Hugh Roe’s branch 
is believed to be extinct. While I 
am writing these pages I see in the 
London papers, ‘ Death of Marshal 
O’Donnell ;’ and he is described as 
descended from ‘a family of Irish 
extraction,’ who emigrated to Spain. 
‘A family of Irish extraction !’— 
Debrett and Burke do better than 
this for their clients. The Irish 
chieftains were recognised as of 
princely rank at all the chief conti- 
nental courts; and some of their 
descendants are now among the 
grand personages of France, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, and Russia. 

The last Ollav of Tir Connell was 
Lewis or Lewy O’Clery (already 
mentioned) who became champion 
for the north in the famous ‘ Con- 
tention of the Bards,’ on the com- 
parative historic glories of the 
north and south. When the so- 
called estates of O’Donnell and his 
supporters (according to Irish law 
they were clan-property) were con- 
fiseated by James L., Lewy O’Clery 
was suffered to remain inthe O’Clery 
land, or a part of it, as tenant to 
the English crown. His son Cu- 
cogry succeeded him as head of 
their family ; but there was now no 
Chieftain O’Donnell and no Clan- 
Connell. In an ‘inquisition,’ held 
at Lifford in May 1632, it was found 
that the said Cucogry was ‘ a meere 
Irishman, and not of English or 
British descent or surname,’ and he 
was accordingly dispossessed, and 
the lands forfeited to the king. 
Thus the house on Killbarron cliff 
became a ruin; no fire henceforth 
within its walls, nor sound, save of 
wind and wave and sea-fowl’s cry. 
Cucogry assisted his cousin in the 
Annals. Afterwards he removed 
to Mayo, and died in 1664. 

Teige O’Clery seems to have ap- 
plied himself from his youth to the 
favourite pursuits of his family— 
Trish antiquarianism and history ; 
and he continued in the same course 
after joining, as a lay-brother, the 
order of St. Francis, when he took 
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the name of ‘ Michael.’ He estab- 
lished himself at Louvain—in what 
year I have not discovered—under 
the following circumstances. The 
town of Louvain at that time pos- 
sessed, and still possesses, a univer- 
sity, founded in 1426, by John, 
fourth Duke of Brabant. It was 
long of high celebrity ; and in the 
sixteenth century is said to have 
taught as many as 6,000 students 
together. It had then, as it has 
now, a distinguished school of Ca- 
tholic theology. In the year 1610, 
a certain Irish Franciscan friar, 
native of Galway, Flaithri O’Mul- 
conry by name, having made him- 
self conspicuous by a learned de- 
fence of the disputed doctrine of 
the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin (finally decided only 
the other day by the head of the 
church), was appointed Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam. Times were 
very bad in Ireland for Catholics. 
The new archbishop promoted a 
scheme of establishing an ‘Irish col- 
lege’ on the Continent, to serve 
both as an asylum and a place of 
education. Louvain was the locality 
chosen; and in 1616 the first stone 
of an Irish college, in connection 
with that university, was laid by 
the Spanish governor of the Nether- 
lands, and his wife, sister to King 
Philip Il]. King Philip paid all 
the cost of the building. It was 
placed under the patronage of St. 
Anthony of Padua. 

Hugh MacWard, or Ward, a na- 
tive of Donegal, and a Franciscan 
friar, was professor of divinity in 
the new college, and afterwards 
became its guardian or rector. He 
was joined by two other Francis- 
cans, also natives of Donegal—John 
Colgan, for a time lecturer on theo- 
logy in the college; and Michael 
O’Clery, lay -brother and a scribe. 
These three men set their hearts 
upon preserving the ancient records 
of Ireland, and chiefly the eccle- 
siastical, now in peril of destruction; 
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and on the congenial, though trou- 
blesome errand, Brother Michael, a 
middle-aged man, came over to his 

native island about the year 1626. 
During several years he travelled 
hither and thither, consulting liv- 
ing Irish scholars and antiquaries, 
and examining a great many ancient 
manuscripts, from which he made, 
and transmitted to Louvain, exten- 
sive transcriptions. These notes and 
copies were chiefly, if not altoge- 
ther, on matters ecclesiastical ; but 
in the course of his researches, 
O’Clery found a great variety of 
secular information, which he by 
no means threw aside. He com- 
piled from ancient authority a cata- 
logue of the kings of Ireland, 
finished in the Franciscan convent 


of Athlone, Nov. 4, 1630. Next 
year, in the convent of Lisgool, 


near Enniskillen, he compiled a 
* Book of Conquests’ (Leabhar-Ga- 
bhala). All his writings are in 
Irish, of which tongue in its ancient 
as well as its later forms he appears 
to have had a perfect knowledge. 
Finally, in January 1632, we find 
him at the Franciscan monastery 
of Donegal, of which his brother 
Bernardine was an inmate, begin- 
ning his great compilation of the 
‘Annals of Ireland,’ usually called 
‘The Annals of the Four Masters ;’ 
and at this work, assisted by several 
other scribes, he continued four 
years and a half. Here it may be 
noted; that the Catholics of Ire- 
land had at once adopted the alter- 
ation of the calendar made under 
papal authority in 1582. 

The Donegal monastery had never 
been re-edified after the destructive 
fire of Michaelmas 1601. Let us go 
on with our sacristan’s account:— 

‘Brethren, however, live to this 
day, after the manner of a congre- 
gation, in safer places below [infr a 
—y. intra, within] the destroyed 
boundaries and limits of the con- 
vent; nor has there ever been 
wanting a guardian and a number 
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of at least twelve brothers. Others, 
too, were transferred from this to 
other convents. When peace was 
afterwards made, and Prince O’Don- 
nell having died in Spain, his bro- 
ther Roderick obtained dominion 
over the greater part of the princi- 
ality, and received from the king 
of England the title of Earl, which 
title was much lower than his 
former one [sc. The O’Donnell]. 
He began to rebuild the convent ; 
but, understanding that the Eng- 
lish were plotting against his life, 
and placing his only hope in flight, 
he removed to Flanders with Prince 
O’Neill, and thence to Rome, where 
they both died . . . ; and thus he 
left the brethren without a protec- 
tor, and the work unfinished. Now, 
however, the English heretics pos- 
sess all, and permit the old brethren 
to draw out the remainder of their 
lives in obscure places, knowing 
they must soon die, but do not 
easily permit any new to be added 
to them; and such is the present 
state of that convent.’ 


This was written in 1617, and 
the condition of the Donegal fra- 
ternity was probably much like 


this in 1632. The ‘ Annals’ were 
undertaken by the encouragement 
of Fearghal (Virgil?) or Farrell 
O’Gara, an Irishman of ancient 
descent, who still held some posi- 
tion of property, and who was 
elected a ‘Knight of Parliament’ 
for the county Sligo in 1634. To 
him belonged the original autograph 
of the ‘Annals.’ ‘I beseech God,’ 
begins the epistle dedicatory of 
Michael O’Clery, ‘to bestow every 
happiness that may redound to the 
welfare of his body and soul, upon 
Fearghal O’Gadhra.’ ‘Nothingmore 
glorious,’ he goes on, with a redun- 
dance of phrase which I must prune, 
than ‘a knowledge of the chieftains 
and nobles that existed in preceding 
times.’ ‘I, Michael O’Clerigh, a 
poor brother of the order of St. 
Francis (after having been for ten 
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years transcribing every old mate- 
rial which I found concerning the 
saints of Ireland, observing obe- 
dience to each provincial that was 
in Ireland successively) have come 
before you, O noble Farrell O’ Gara.’ 
‘I explained to you that I thought 
I could get the assistance of the 
chroniclers for whom I had most 
esteem, for writing a book of an- 
nals, . . . and that, should the 
writing of them be neglected at 
present, they would not again be 
found .. . to the end of the world.’ 
‘There were collected by me all 
the best and most copious books of 
annals that I could find throughout 
all Ireland (though it was difficult 
for me to collect them to one place) 
to write this book in your name, 
and to your honour, for it was you 
that gave the reward of their labour 
to the chroniclers by whom it was 
written; and it was the friars of 
the convent of Donegal that sup- 
plied them with food and attendance 
in like manner.’ 

Then comes the pedigree of 
O’Gara, traced upwards through 
96 generations ; and the dedication 
ends thus: ‘On the zznd day of 
January, A.D. 1632, this book was 
commenced in the convent of Dun- 
na-nGall; and it was finished in 
the same convent on the 1oth day 
of August 1636, the eleventh year 
of the reign of King Charles over 
Saxa [England], France, Alba, and 
Eire. Your affectionate friend, Bro- 
ther Michael O’Clery.’ Then fol- 
lows a certificate from the monks 
of the convent, confirming O’Clery’s 
statements, and declaring that ‘ the 
chroniclers and learned men who 
were engaged in extracting and 
translating this book from various 
books, were ’— 

Brother Michael O’Clery ; 

Ferfessa O’Mulconry ; 

Cucogry O’Clery ; 

Cucogry O’Duigenan; 

Conary O’Clery ; 

Maurice O’Mulconry, for1 month. 
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“These are the old, books they 

had ’— 

The book of Clonmacnois ; 

The book of Shanat Mac Manus, 
in Lough Erne ; 

The book of the Island of Saints, 
in Lough Ree; 

The book of Clan O’Mulconry; 

The book of the O’Duigenans ; 

The book of Lecan Mic Firbisigh ; 

And three more. 


‘We have seen all these books with 
the learned men.’ This certificate 
is signed by ‘Fr. Bernardinus 
Clery, Guardianus Dungalensis,’ 
and three others. Bernardine, bro- 
ther of Michael, became guardian in 
the year 1636. 

The books enumerated are, except 
the first two, now unknown, and 
were probably destroyed, with much 
else, in the troubled times which 
now speedily came on. 

The title given by O’Clery to his 
chronicle is Annala Rioghachta Ere- 
ann, i.e. Annals of the Kingdom of 
Treland. It is now generally known 
as ‘The Annals of the Four Masters,’ 
(a not very appropriate title, I sub- 
mit), first apparently given it by 
Father Colgan in the preface to his 
Acta Sanctorum Hibernie (1645), 
after a medieval fashion of reckon- 
ing ‘Four Masters’ of the art of 
medicine, &c. 

Colgan, much aided by the ma- 
terials collected for him by Michael 
O’Clery, published at Louvain 
(Hugh MacWard, his fellow- 
worker, died in 1635) two great 
folio volumes: in 1645, his Acta 
Sanctorum Veteris et Majoris Scotie, 
sew Hibernie (he seems jealous lest 
any should imagine ‘Scotia’ to 
mean the modern Scotland). This 
gives the Saints whose days fall in 
January, February, and March. 
And in 1647 appeared his Trias 
Thawmaturga—the three miracle- 
workers—lives of SS. Patrick, 
Columba, and Bridgid. 
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Of Michael O’Clery, his chronicle 
finished, I can only learn further 
that he printed at Louvain, in 1643, 
a glossary of old and obscure Irish 
words; and that he soon afterwards 
died there, aged 63 or 68 according 
as we take one or another account 
of his birth-year. Colgan in the 
preface to his Acta Sanct. Hibern. 
celebrates the learning and labours 
of brother Michael O’Clery, ‘ante 
paucos menses mortuus,’ and praises 
the Annals, which give a picture of 
the vicissitudes of Ireland for more 
than 3,000 years, the exploits, 
battles, deaths of kings and heroes, 
and also, what is more gratifying 
to pious minds (‘quod piis mentibus 
gratius et optatius est’) the con- 
dition of affairs Catholic and ec- 
clesiastic, during 1,200 years, re- 
cording the deaths of saints, bishops, 
abbots, &c., the building of churches, 
and their burnings, pillagings and 
devastations, first by Pagans, after- 
wards by heretics. In fact, for 
minds not ‘ pious,’ the Annals have 
a huge and dismal overplus of ec- 
clesiastical matter. His colleagues 
(Colgan proceeds) were pious men, 
three of whom, deserving chief 
praise, were Ferfessius O’Mulconry, 
Peregrinus (or Cucogry) O’Clery, 
and Peregrinus O’Duigenan. These, 
with Michael O’Clery, he afterwards 
terms ‘in facultate antiquarid qua- 
tuor peritissimi magistri,’ and their 
work ‘Annales Quatuor Magistrorum,’ 
noting that the four had some as- 
sistance from two other scribes, 
namely, Mauritius O’Mulconry, 
during one month, and Conarius 
Clery, during many. This preface 
of Colgan’s is somewhat confusedly 
translated into English in Pro- 
fessor O’Curry’s lectures:! and it 
is strange enough that with Colgan’s 
words before his eyes, Dr. O’Dono- 
van should state that ‘the three 
O’Clerys, with Ferfeasa O’Mul- 
conry, were the Quatuor Magistri of 
Colgan.”? 


? Lecture VIL, pp. 144-6. 
* Introductory Remarks, Annals, vol. i, p. xxi. 
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‘What matters it ?’ you may ask, 
O Sassenach reader. But this chro- 
nicle, let me tell you, is to Irishmen, 
nay to all scholars and students of 
Keltic things, a thrice-famous book. 
Therefore, grudge not that I do this 
justice to the wronged shade of 
Peregrine O’Duigenan, antiquary, 
whilom of the country Leitrim. 
Conary O’Clery helped much in the 
latter part of the annals, and wrote 
a fine Irish hand to boot; still, he 
is not one of Colgan’s ‘ Four Masters,’ 
and O’Duigenan is. The original 
manuscript of these annals is in two 
volumes, the second commencing 
with A.D. 1208. Several copies were 
made by the same transcribers. Of 
the first volume, one copy was in 
the Duke of Buckingham’s library 
at Stowe, and is printed (with many 
errors, say the experts) along with 
a Latin translation in Dr. O’Conor’s 
Rerum Hib. Scrip. Vet. This manu- 
script is now in the possession of 
Lord Ashburnham, who keeps it 
safe from the eye of every Keltic 
scholar. Another copy of the first 
volume is in the convent of St. 
Isidore at Rome, and seems to be 
guarded with equal jealousy. Ne- 
gotiations were set on foot for its 
purchase, which fell to the ground. 
Professor O’Curry does not spare 
Lord Ashburnham on this head, but 
is very tender with St. Isidore. It 
is evident however, that the Saint 
would allow no copy or examination 
to be made, standing out for his 
price. Let us hope that he has out- 
stayed his market. Possibly the 
King of Italy will one of these days 
present the long imprisoned manu- 
script to the Academy at Dublin. 
Dr. O’Donovan was therefore ob- 
liged to use, for his great edition, 
Dr. O’Conor’s text of the first 
volume, corrected by means of two 
manuscripts, ‘in all probability 
copies of the autograph original,’ 
one in Trinity College, Dublin, the 
other in Royal Irish Academy. The 
second volume he gives direct from 
autograph manuscript, bought at a 
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sale in Dublin, by Dr. Petrie, who 
alone discerned its nature, and by 
him handed over, at price paid, to 
the Irish Academy. 

Dr. O’Donovan’s edition lies be- 
fore me in seven handsome quarto 
volumes, adorned outside with a 
curious and good interlaced pattern 
of ancient Irish fashion, The first 
edition is of 1851; the second (same 
type and matter, on cheaper paper), 
1856. The Irish, in its own typo- 
graphy, lies on each left-hand page, 
the English translation on the right. 
Below are numerous notes—some 
on verbal questions, some referring 
to Irish records elsewhere, many 
topographical—for O’ Donovan, long 
employed in the Ordnance survey, 
is strong in this, yet even in this 
not exempt from human errors, as 
I have found here and there. Eluci- 
dation of another kind—hints to 
clear up one’s general notion of the 
men and things treated of—he never 
attempts. A German student would 
with satisfaction laboriously dig and 
quarry through the book ; an Irish 
reader is ofter interested by the 
mention of familiar localities, &c.; to 
ordinary readers of our time, even 
including the steady and omnivorous, 
the total result, it must be owned, is 
a high degree of wnreadability ; they 
find the annals for the most part very 
tedious and unfruitful, a brambly, 
weedy wilderness of uncouth names 
and obscure actions. Yet therein 
lie entangled and latent a great 
many curious and noticeable things 
—much (without metaphor) well 
worth examination and study by 
whoever cares to know, or is glad of 
any glimpse of what Ireland used 
to be like in one or another bygone 
era, and how it comes to be, to-day, 
a vexatious puzzle to itself and the 
world. 

I remember shaking John 
O’Donovan’s hand seven or eight 
years ago, a bright-eyed, alert little 
man, with iron-gray hair, some fifty 

ears of age. It wasin the‘ Brehon 
Law Office,’ in Trinity College, 
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Dublin, where also sat that day, 
among huge old books and uncouth 
MSS., his fellow-worker, Eugene 
O’Curry, a quiet, large bald man, 
showing even in a snatch of casual 
talk, the deep enthusiasm as to all 
Irish interests that pervaded his 
mind. Both are gone, leaving work 
done and work still to do. 

He that rambles in this remote 
corner of Erin—much of it a rocky, 
moory, wild and barren region, 
windswept and lonely, but here and 
there softened into pleasant valley 
and hill, overlooked often by moun- 
tain peaks and enlivened by a dash- 
ing stream or clear lake—often with 
the sea for western horizon—finds 
many memorials of the Past, of 
various epochs, the cromleach of 
mossed flagstones—altar or tomb ?— 
in lonely field; the cairn on the 
blue mountain, the mounded circles 
of the rath on many a green hill: 
in Innishowen the ruins of Aileach, 
of the kings of Ulster; at Bally- 
shannon the island of Parthalon, 
and the waterfall of the Pagan king 
Hugh the Red. Of the early Chris- 
tian times, the round tower of 
Devenish, perfect to its topstone, 
rises over fair Lough Erne; the 
birth-place of Saint Columba is by 
the lake of Gartan, and the glen by 
the great sea-precipice of Slieve- 
League bears his name ; pilgrims 
come yearly to the holy wells of 
Doon, Asaroe, and to the renowned 
Purgatory of Saint Patrick in lonely 
Lough Derg. Of later centuries 
are the carved crosses of Drumcliff, 
the ruins of the Abbey of Asaroe, 
and of the Monastery of Donegal. 

Let me take you to the last men- 
tioned spot. The river Erne runs 
into the sea near the south-eastern 
corner of the broad bay of Done- 
gal; the smaller river Eske into the 
north-eastern corner, making an es- 
tuary which is Donegal harbour. At 
low water it is a muddy expanse, 
through which the little river winds, 
hardly visible ; but now, see, the 
tide is up, the sun shines upon a 
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cheerful prospect—green hills and 
islands, ships at anchor, groves, 
white cottages; Donegal town, a 
quarter of a mile away, with its 
roofless Tudor mansion and sharp 
church-spire ; the softened outlines 
of the Barnas and Bluestack moun- 
tains rising over all. Between the 
high road and the harbour shore, 
in the burial-ground full of graves 
old and new, this group of gray 
ruins, greatly shattered and crum- 
bled, are what remains of the Fran- 
ciscan monastery. A row of curi- 
ously small cloister-arches, resting 
on couplets of rude pillars, an east 
window, with the merest jags of 
tracery left at its edges, but still re- 
cognisable as of good design, a thick 
wall hollowed into two narrow pas- 
sages, perhaps hiding-places,—there 
is little more to see. Looking down, 
this flat tombstone I stand on shows 
a crosier above its nigh obliterated 
inscription. Raising my eyes, I see 
the bright harbour with its green 
hills. Down this bank hastened to 
boat the monks and their sacristan 
with the precious chalices and robes. 
Here lay O’Donnell with his pike- 
men and musketeers besieging the 
English soldiers. Among those 
trees half a mile westward, are the 
ruinsof Magherabeg Convent (asub- 
sidiary Franciscan house, I gather) 
to which some of the garrison fled 
after the explosion and fire. A 
quarter-mile eastward, where‘ Done- 
gal castle’ rises over the little town, 
stood from most ancient times the 
rude fortress called Dun-na-nGal, 
‘The Fort of the Foreigners,’ and 
about 1474 The O’Donnell built 
there his stone castle, henceforward 
the chief residence of the Princes of 
Tir Connell. It was at or about the 
same time that he founded this 
monastery. But before Red Hugh 
marched to Kinsale he destroyed, 
probably by gunpowder, the greater 
part of his castle, lest it might 
harbour enemies, hoping to re- 
build it in greater glory on his re- 
turn. The bard was not wanting 
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on this occasion. Malmurry Mac- 
Ward wrotean address tothe ruins— 
‘O solitary fortress, how desolate 
thou art! O mansion of music, how 
perished is thy loveliness! The 
dark earth has risen over the white- 
ness of thy polished stones; thy 
stately corner-stones are flung out- 
side the ramparts. For the rich 
wine-feasts thou hast but the cold 
rain from the sky—thy doorways 
are filled up. The music to-day 
through the shattered windows is 
of birds and winds, and the voices 
of the stormy elements. Thou wert 
once the happy fortress of the meet- 
ings of Clan-Connell—the tributes 
of Connaught were poured into thee, 
deserted though thou art this night. 
From thy lofty turrets we have 
seen, in spring time, the white-sailed 
ships comingin. From thy watch- 
towers we have seen the fleetness 
of the young horses, the bounding 
of the hounds, the delight of the 
chase, O pleasant fortress of un- 
numbered plains ! 

‘At thy banquet-board we have 
seen the strong warriors of the Gael, 
and outside in thy green court after 
the assembly and the feast. Alas 
for Dun-na-nGal! it is my grief to 
see thee deserted of thy nobles, 
empty of thy mirth this night. . .. 

‘From Hugh O’Donnell, thy own 
prince, hath come this blow, thou 
forsaken fortress over the Easky !— 
not that he wished thee harm, but 
lest the black ferocious strangers 
should dwell within thy fair walls— 
lest thou shouldest become indeed 
“The Fort of the Foreigners.” But 
he who hath done this, will again 
heal thy wounds; with God’s will 
and permission, thy courts shall be 
rebuil’ed, and thy beauty shall put 
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out of remembrance this, thy low 
estate. 

‘As Hugh Roe, Prince of Con- 
nellians, laid thee in ruin, so shall 
he renew thy greatness; he will be 
thy physician !"! 

But Hugh Roe never again looked 
upon the hills of Donegal. After 
the battle of Kinsale he was ‘seized 
with great fury, rage, and anxiety 
of mind,’ and could neither sleep 
nor rest soundly for three days and 
three nights. He sailed to Spain, 
and saw King Philip at Zamora, 
who promised more help. But at 
Simancas Hugh Roe fell sick and 
died, being thirty years old, and 
his body was royally buried in the 
Franciscan monastery of Valladolid. 

The present ruins are mainly Tu- 
dor; but whether the mansion was 
built by Earl Roderick, orby the Eng- 
lish settler, Captain Brooke, after- 
wards Sir Basil Brooke, Knight, who 
received the grant in 1610, is a ques- 
tion. It was, most likely, by the 
latter. A huge and handsomely 
carved stone chimney-piece remains 
in a large upper room, the stone 
floor of which is half fallen into the 
lower story. The jackdaws fly out 
cawing from the shattered chim- 
neys, as you emerge from the wind- 
ing stone stair, and peep through a 
window on the brawling Eske, over 
which rises one tall gable, clad with 
ivy. Follow up the stream a few 
miles, and you will come to the 
beautiful mountain-girt Lough Eske, 
and the new ‘Castle’ of Thomas 
Brooke, Esquire, the present repre- 
sentative of that family,—and thus 
to modern times. 


Tempora sic fugiunt pariter, pariterque 
sequuntur. 


_ ' Of the poem here much abbreviated, ‘a literal translation’ is given by ‘P.’ [Petrie] 
in the Irish Penny Journal, p. 186. 
? Donegal Annals, 
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THE SALMON FISHERIES AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 


By Francis Francis. 


North. What think you, James, of the projected Fish Company ? 


Shepherd. Just everything that’s gude. 
the backward state of its agriculture. 


BOUT twenty years ago, half a 
dozen persons, of whom the 
author of these lines was one, were 
the only public writers engaged in 
agitating the salmon question, and 
but one leading newspaper (Bell’s 
Life) opened its columns freely to 
its discussion. The strides which 
this question has made towards 
popularity since that day have been 
very great, for hundreds of pens 
have for years been busy about it, 
and but few newspapers or periodi- 
cals have failed to recognise its im- 
portance. Commissions have been 


issued, voluminousreports compiled, 
and acts of parliament innumerable 
have been passed, and still the goal 


of allour hopes has not been reached. 
It is not remarkable that so much 
has been written and said about the 
salmon, since it is the most valuable 
article of food that we possess. It 
breeds every year, and every year 
produces a bountiful harvest. Its 
capabilities of increase are prodi- 
gious. For if we suppose that each 
female salmon produces only 10,000 
eggs, if all these eggs came to ma- 
turity, they would “be grilse of let 
us say 6lb. weight in “two years. 
This represents 60,000 Ib. of food, 
almost equal in nourishing power 
to beef and mutton ; or probably 
a hundred times the weight which 
can be produced by a cow in the 
same time. But the salmon has 
this notable advantage over the 
ox. The maintenance and food 
of the ox will cost, probably, three 
quarters of its value, while the food 
of the salmon costs nothing; and 
whereas there must be a limit to 
production of oxen, there positively 


I never look at the sea without lamenting 
Were every eatable land animal extinc’, 
human race could dine and soup out o’ the ocean till a’ eternity.—Noctes Ambrosiane. 


the 


need be no limit to our production 
of salmon. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that those who see and 
know these facts should be strongly 
induced to agitate the cause of the 
salmon, though it is surprising, per- 
haps, that there should not only be 
good cause for such an agitation, but 
that it should be so very difficult, 
with such an apparently tremendous 
weight of argument, justice, and 
public advantage combined to make 
head against the evil practices 
which, even in the teeth of constant 
checks and incessant legislation 
against them, have grown up and 
flourished for ‘centuries, threatening 
at one time, if their powers of cap- 
ture and exclusion had not been 
slightly relaxed, to extinguish the 
breed ‘of salmon altogether in the 
majority of our rivers. How these 
malpractices, manifestly sodisadvan- 
tageous and destructive to a great 
public and private property, and an 
important source of national main- 
tenance, have come to pass, we will 
briefly consider. 

It is not necessary to discuss 
the various points in the natural 
history of the salmon, upon which 
doctors disagree. We know, of a 
certainty, quite enough of it to 
enable us to legislate with vigour 
and precision, if we honestly desire 
to do so. And whether the young 
of salmon, or the parr, as they have 
been called, remain in the rivers 
they are hatched in, for one, two, 
or three years after their birth, 
before they migrate to the sea, is a 
matter of no moment. Neither does 
it signify to us whether the parr re- 
mains three or thirteen months in 
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as a grilse. It is enough for our 
purpose that the parr is hatched in 
the river, and does go to the sea at 
some time, and equally certainly re- 
turns to the river at some time to 
fulfil the law of nature by depositing 
the precious freight of ova with 
which it is laden, in the place most 
suitable for its incubation. This is 
all that we need to know to legis- 
late in the salmon’s favour very 
effectually. 

It is admitted that in order to 
deposit its ova with a reasonable 
chance of its hatching and thriving 
in the fish state, the salmon’ must 
leave its feeding grounds in the 
sea, and; push up the rivers until it 
reaches the sharp, shallow waters, 
far up from the mouth of the river, 
and which instinct tells it are suited 
to its purpose. It is also certain 
—at least it is held to be so—that 
it is necessary for the salmon to 
visit the sea again before hecan attain 
to such a condition of health as to 
be able to once more procreate his 
species.' So that the salmon’s life 
is spent in constant migrations 
from the spawning beds to the sea 
and back again, and the chief part 
of a river, and that which is only 
really necessary for the propagation 
of the salmon, is the part containing 
the spawning beds, and if the occu- 
pation of these by the salmon could 
in any measure be regulated, a very 
small space of gravel would be found 
sufficient for the deposit of a very 
much larger quantity of ova than 
ever is deposited upon any salmon 
ford in the natural way; for, as 
2,000 salmon ova can be incubated 
artificially upon a space of little 
more than a foot square, with a 
loss of less than 10 per cent. un- 
der reasonably favourable circum- 
stances, it will be apparent that the 
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the sea before it returns to its river 


actual space required for the deposit 
of a very vast quantity of ova need 
be but a comparatively small one, 
and that if the spawning beds of 
any ordinary river were but mode- 
rately well stocked with ova, the 
river itself might easily be packed 
to repletion with salmon; and it 
follows, on the other hand, that if 
there be not abundance of salmon, 
it must be chiefly because the spawn- 
ing beds are not so stocked. And 
herein lies the whole question— 
Why are the spawning beds not 
so stocked? It is to everybody’s 
interest that they should be so. 
Why, then, are they not? There 
are two reasons why they are not. 
The first reason is, that by far too 
many fish are killed, enough not 
being left to stock the rivers pro- 
perly; and the second reason is, 
that the salmon are not allowed to 
go up as far as they would, in order 
to select those spawning beds which 
they prefer, but are shut out from 
the best and most natural beds, 
which are left barren, and are com- 
pelled to select those which are 
less suited to their purpose ; here 
it no doubt happens that being 
crowded, contests for the most desi- 
rable spots take place, and the fish 
plough up each others’ redds,? and 
so destroy and waste much ova ; 
the beds themselves being also very 
probably less protected, and more 
open to natural dangers from floods 
and foes of various kinds, than those 
which they would have chosen had 
choice been left to them. The fish 
are also collected together in large 
numbers and detained at the weir 
dams, where they are easily swept 
up wholesale by the nets in the 
season, and poached while endea- 
vouring to pass the weirs when 
the open season is over. They ex- 
haust themselves terribly in trying 


* Though this is generally and firmly believed, we have not certain proof of it, and 
whether a salmon could breed without going to the sea, if supplied with abundance of 


food, seems doubtful. 
food, such as the salmon obtains in the sea. 


The greatest difficulty would be to furnish a sufficiency of varied 


* Redds are the trenches dug by the salmon, in which to deposit their ova. 
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to leap over such obstructions, and 
from these and other efforts and 
causes during the spawning season, 
they often enervate and injure them- 
selves so that they die by large 
numbers. Thus, on the one hand, 
we cut down the breeding stock, 
and on the other we reduce the only 
productive area of the river—since 
a river, from its mouth up to its 
spawn beds, is really non-productive. 
Yet, by a strange process of reason- 
ing, it is usually this non-productive 
part which claims the right to the 
entire product of the river, and in 
this part almost the whole of the 
mischief we complain of is done. 
Here the scramble for the fish takes 
place; here the proprietor, whose 
fishery is situated the lowest down 
the river towards the river’s mouth, 
and who literally does nothing to 
produce any salmon at all, but very 
much the reverse, claims the lion’s 
share of the produce, which amounts 
to all that he can possibly catch, so 
that the next proprietor above him 
may not, if possible, get any at all. 
And the proprietor above does the 
same thing in deprivation of the 
next above him, and so on until the 
men who produce, rear, and protect 
the entire crop of salmon (and with- 
out whose aid there would be none 
at all), viz., the owners of the spawn- 
ing beds, get nothing but salmon 
so heavy in spawn that the Jaw 


prohibits their slaughter, even if 


they were worth eating when in 
that condition, which they are not. 
Tf the advocate of salmon fishery 
improvement demonstrates how 
suicidal is this policy, how inevitable 
it is that sooner or later they 
must all suffer from it, and the 
general stock of salmon in their 
river be reduced so low that the 


river will hardly pay for fishing,—if 


innumerable instances be cited in 
which this has been notoriously the 
case from similar treatment; and 
there be adduced on the other hand 
brilliant instances in which a sys- 
tem of liberality to the salmon has 
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been rewarded by an almost in- 
credible increase in the stock of 
salmon in the river, and in the yearly 
capture,—to all this the lower pro- 
prietors have but the one answer— 
‘If Ido not take the fish, but let them 
pass me, my neighbour above will 

catch them ; ; and I may as well have 
them as let him take them.’ The 
next proprietor, of course, makes the 
same excuse for the same policy, and. 
while loudly condemning the greed 
of the one below him, who leav es 
so little for him to catch, of course 
repeats the practice of the lower 
proprietor as against the next upper 
one. «The down-stream eye detects 
and inveighs against the mote in 
his neighbour’ s stake net ; but the 
up-stream one fails to discern the 
beam in its own weir. It sees only 
the folly of doing to your neighbour 
above, as you desire your neighbour 
below to do to you. Every one is 
in fault but ourselves, and ours is 
the only engine which does not 
destroy the fishery. That is the 
creed of each proprietor, and he acts 
upon it. What, but ruin to the 
rivers, can result from such a course 
of action ? 

The condition which causes this 
unfortunate aberration, lies in the 
migratory nature of the property, 
and the common title to its posses- 
sion shared in by the whole of the 
proprietors upon a river. Were 
the salmon non-migratory, like the 
trout, for example, such a system 
would not be persevered in for 
an instant, because the proprietor 
would know that if he pursued it 
he would distinctly destroy his own 
fishery; and thus in the case of the 
trout, he fosters and preserves his 
breeding stock, decrees a size be- 
neath which he will not have the 
fish killed, and does his best to make 
all adhere to the rules. But because 
the salmon is migratory, and may 
be in his water to-day and his 
neighbour’s to-morrow, he cannot 
or will not see that the same course 
or the obverse, must bring about, 
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as regards his own water, precisely 
the same results whether the fish 
be migratory or no. The vice of 
the present system lies in the want 
of reliance in one another, and want 
of community of action to preserve 
the stock on the part of the various 
proprietors. Instead of considering 
that that which benefits the entire 
river benefits each particular water, 
a division of interests has sprung 
up, and a generation of Ishmuaelites 
has been produced upon our salmon 
rivers, where every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour, and the rule 
of action is comprehended in ‘ suffi- 
cient for the day,’ while the obvious 
result that a time may come when 
there will surely not be sufficient 
for the day, is persistently ignored 
or set aside. And since the pre- 
ralence of civilisation all our public 
fisheries appear to have met with 
the same treatment. 

Such is the simple cause of the 
destruction of our salmon fisheries, 
and the question which we have to 
consider is, how such a deplorable 
state of things can be removed, for 
until it is removed or restrained, 
there is no possibility of any great 
or permanent improvement for them. 
Anything short of this is useless ; 
partial legislation has this effect ; 
we have seen it tried again and 
again, and the result has ever been 
the same. We legislate to take a 
portion of the incubus off the rivers, 
and some destructive engine is re- 
moved or modified, or some sort of 
protection is devised and put in prac- 
tice. This is followed by a speedy 
improvement, and salmon begin at 
once steadily to increase. We think 
we have achieved all that is re- 
quired, and that a piscatorial mil- 
lennium is at hand. But wait the 
result. As soon as ever such a 
stock of salmon begins to be estab- 
lished in the rivers as to make it 
worth the trouble and outlay, other 
means of fishing are devised, or the 
implements in use are doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled in number and 
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capacity, and in a few years all our 
fine hopes andaspirations are grovel- 
ling in the dust again, and the 
fisheries are in as bad a state as ever. 
A new and gigantic monopoly has 
grown up in the place of the one we 
had so much trouble to destroy, for 
the monster is hydra-headed, and all 
our work has to be done over again, 
Such has been the case all over the 
kingdom. We have seen it in Ire- 
land, we have seen it in Scotland, 
and we are beginning to see it in 
England, and the same course and 
the same principles being adhered 
to, such must ever be the case. 
As well might we strew gold in the 
streets and expect that it would not 
be picked up, as strew that which 
realises gold in our rivers, and ex- 
pect fishermen to hold their hands 
unless they are compelled by laws 
which they cannot evade to do so. 
Nothing but an unrestricted admission 
to the spawning beds at all times of 
the year, when the fish choose to go 
to them, and can get there, can ever 
place our fisheries upon a safe or suc- 
cessful footing. This nature ordained 
for them, and this the fisheries re- 
quire. We treat no other living 
animalas we treatthesalmon. The 
salmon enters its river for the pur- 
pose of making his way up to the 
spawning beds to breed. Yet we 
say, You shall only go up to breed 
when we choose to let you, and the 
heartiest and healthiest of your race 
shall not go at all. Ought we to 
wonder, then, if outraged nature 
droops under such an incredible 
and inhuman system ? 

Nowthetwo principles, as we have 
said, upon which this measure of 
liberality to the salmon can be se- 
cured, are, by the removal of diverse 
interests in some cases, and a due re- 
straint of the power to injure in the 
others. The removal policy would 
undoubtedly be the best, but it can- 
not always be applied; in many in- 
stances, however, it can, and this is 
the way, wherever it is possible, 
that it might be effected. Instead 
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of inducing a diversity of interests, 
which our present laws do, make 
one common interest of each river. 
Let the whole of the proprietors 
upon a river combine into one cor- 
poration or fishery-board. Let the 
Government or the board appoint 
proper ly qualified persons to survey 
the river, and to take the fullest 
possible evidence as regards each 
separate fishery. Let the value of 
each particular fishery be carefully 
and fairly estimated, and a valuation 
roll drawn out. Then, divide the 
river into a certain number of 
shares, and allot to each proprietor 
so many shares as his fishery may 
be held to be worth. Let the river 
then be thoroughly fished at one or 
two stations in any way that may 
be most convenient. It matters 
little where the stations may be. 
The engines employed may be as 
perfect as possible, and let the river 
be fished thus for the common pro- 
fit, and the profits divided in ac- 
cordance with the value of each 
fishing. 
course, should be placed upon the 
fishery in any way that may appear 
to be most effective and desirable, 
in order that a fair per-centage of the 
fish may be allowed to escape for the 
purpose of stocking the river. These 
should be liberal at first towards 
the salmon, but a season or two’s 
experience will determine what they 
should be, and will also surely de- 
monstrate the value of liberality to- 
wards the salmon ; and so probably 
induce even greater liberality, as it 
must be evident that such a course 
of treatment towards an animal 
which can reproduce itself ten 
thousand times at one breeding, is 
the wisest policy. 

One thing would be at once 
achieved by this process, viz.: a 
vast saving in the working of the 
fisheries ; as one station and one 
staff must of necessity cost infinitely 
less than a dozen, or more, and hére 
at once in the saving of expense 
would be a considerable and imme- 
diate profit to each proprietor ; more 
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than enough to counterbalance any 
small temporary loss of fish to be esti- 
mated from the adoption of a liberal 
system. Where proprietors work 
their own fisheries, it is not uncom- 
mon in a bad year to find that the 
expenses of nets, men, and the cost 
of boats and gear, almost devour 
the profits, and it may and does 
occur from this reason alone, that 
proprietors are compelled to aban- 
don certain stations altogether, and 
to lose all profit from them. But 
by adopting the above method, every 
proprietor would, without risk, have 
his fair share of profit. Fisheries 
fluctuate, and one year will be very 
bad on one fishery and very good on 
another, and the next year the re- 
verse may occur. Much loss and 
often ruin ensues from these causes, 
but under the proposed system, all 
this would be fairly and safely equa- 
lised. It can hardly be doubted 
that a larger and steadier revenue 
would be derived from rivers thus 
administered to, even from the very 
first, than is at present reé uped ; 
while for the future, it is certain 
that three or four years would find 
the revenues doubling and trebling 
in amount. 

The valuation roll might be re- 
assessed every four or five years if 
it were thought desirable: and with 
respect to the upper or rod fisheries 
and spawning grounds, it might be 
amatter for consideration what their 
share in the profits should be, 
whether they should share in an 
way, or be content with the profit 
to be derived from the improvement 
of their rod fishings. Probably it 
would be wise to give the spawning 
bed owners a small share in the 
general produce, in order to bind 
the interests more firmly together, 
and to induce them for the general 
weal to do their very best to prevent 
poaching, and to protect the spawn- 
ing beds. For no fishery can be 
successful when the proprietors of 
the spawning beds are disgusted with 
preservation, and set their faces 
against it. Itis the easiest thing in 
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the world and costs very little indeed 
to protect a river where the upper 
proprietors are united and deter- 
mined to prevent poaching, but it 
becomes very difficult when they 
care nothing about it, ox even se- 
cretly encourage it ; then the ex- 
pense of an army of bailiffs to pro- 
tect the spawning grounds is very 
large indeed, and must of course fall 
entirely upon the lower proprietors, 
while the duty can only at the very 
best be very inefficiently performed 
after all. The good will of the upper 
proprietors is an enormous gain to a 
salmon river, while the ill will is 
equally an enormous loss. No one 
can calculate what the difference in 
production would be from the pre- 
valence of either of these two diverse 
sentiments, but it may easily make 
the difference between large profit 
and large loss. This is one of the 
most important points of considera- 
tion in the development of oursalmon 
fisheries. Yet it is one which, with 
singular and even astonishing in- 


fatuation, lower proprietors upon the 
great majority of our salmon rivers, 


pay very little attention to. There 
are some successful salmon rivers, 
and many unsuccessful ones. But 
wherever these conditions distinctly 
prevail, it will be found that on the 
one side a liberal system is more or 
less pursued towards the salmon, 
and protection afforded to the spawn- 
ing beds, and on the other, that the 
catch-all-you-can principle prevails 
in the lower reaches, and poaching 
upon the upper ones. In effect we 
cannot have salmon if the spawning 
beds are not stocked, and the better 
they are stocked the more salmon 
we are sure to have; and the pro- 
blem to be solved, which should 
be a very plain one in the hands 
of sensible, clear-headed people, is 
how best to stock them to the 
uttermost yard. It can matter lit- 
tle, oh netsman! whether you make 
a small temporary sacrifice of pro- 
fits, or pay heavy rates; whether 
money goes into the pockets of 
bailiffs or upper proprietors, in one 
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sense; but it does matter much 
when the bailiffs cannot do the work 
effectually, and the upper proprie- 
tors can, in another. 

With regard to the restraining 
principle, which would have to be 
firmly carried out where combina- 
tion cannot be, the point to arrive 
at is this: The law should be 
framed and administered in such a 
way that it should be impossible 
for the lower proprietors to take 
more than a fair share of the fish, 
and it should be equally impossible 
for millers, weir owners, or others 
to prevent them from seeking the 
upper waters whenever it is their 
pleasure and need todo so. Unfor- 
tunately however, we find it to be the 
case that ourefforts tofree our rivers 
from dangerous engines result only 
in what may be termed robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. We get rid of 
one engine which may be doing ir- 
reparable mischief, but as soon as 
the improvement consequent upon 
its abolition commences, another 
one of a different character starts 
into ‘life, or at any rate into ac- 
tivity, and takes its place in the 
work of destruction. In the Eng- 
lish fisheries, for example, we made 
a great stir, and got rid of cer- 
tain fixed engines, as stake nets, 
&c. No doubt stake nets were a 
very destructive form of salmon 
capture; for a wall of stout net, 
supported by stakes, and stretching 
out from the shore to seaward for 
a space of half'a mile or more, and 
which met the larger portion of the 
salmon that sought to enter the 
rivers, and drove or conducted them 
into a snug chamber from which 
there was no retreat, and which 
stood there day and night, frighten- 
ing and breaking up the shoals of 
fish, giving them to the seals and 
grampuses, or driving them out to 
sea again, and past the mouth of 
the river, could hardly be other 
than a very destructive and objec- 
tionable form of fishing implement. 
But formidable as the very descrip- 
tion of it sounds, it matters very 
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little indeed whether we allow the 
whole of the produce of a river to 
be captured in stake nets or cruives, 
to be swept away in huge sweep 
nets, or to be howked out by some 
obnoxious miller from the pool at the 
foot of his dam. As far as the river 
itself is concerned, it certainly mat- 
ters not three straws which of these 
engines of death we employ, if it 
does its work effectively. A man is 
killed whether you put a noose 
round his neck and break it, 
whether you chop his head off by 
means of a sliding knife, or whether 
you initiate him into the mysteries 
of the bow-string, or prevail on 
him to partake of the ‘ happy des- 
patch.’ If you want to keep any 
life in him, any one of these pro- 
cesses is as objectionable as the 
other ; and whether the stock of the 
salmon in the river are killed in a 
stake net, cruive, sweep net, or at 
the foot of a mill dam by net, spear, 
snatch, or cleek, is equally a matter 
of no moment whatever. The ob- 
ject of abolishing stake nets, &c., 
was to prevent the excessive capture 
of the salmon during the open season, 
but it has not prevented it, for the 
other means of capture remain, and 
no sufficient restrictions having 
been placed upon them, they take 
and fulfil completely the place of 
the stake nets. 

The cruive, for the information 
of those who do not know what it 
is, is a railed box or trap, which is 
fixed or set in a gap in the middle 
of a weir or dam, and through 
which the main stream flows, so 
that the salmon is tempted to 
rush up into the trap, where he 
is secured till the fishers come to 
take out the fish. Fortunately, we 
have but very few of them in Eng- 
land, though they abound in Scot- 
land and Ireland, where they are 
supposed to be put under certain 
regulations, which, if carried out, 
would effect the object they ‘are 
made for, but in respect to which 
the law is more often evaded than 
not. The penalties for an infringe- 
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ment of the law regulating cruives 
are not nearly heavy enough, since 
it will often happen in a fresh when 
the salmon are running freely, that 
the proprietor of a cruive could well 
afford to run the risk of the penalty, 
because the number of fish he would 
probably catch would easily realise 
the cost of the penalty half a dozen 
times over, even should it chance to 
be enforced, which is after all very 
uncertain. The great danger, how- 
ever, to our fisheries at the present 
time lies in the misuse of sweep and 
other nets, and the state of the law as 
regards mill and other weirs. When 
stake nets were much used, sweep 
nets were not so much used, and 
were not matters that produced any 
great amount of injury, and no 
special attention was paid to them, 
though when salmon fishery legis- 
lation was in contemplation, the 
necessity for their regulation was 
often urged in The Field by the 
author, most unfortunately without 
effect, for it would then have been 
comparatively easy to make such 
regulations, because the nets were 
not very valuable—now of course 
there will be a strong opposition ; 
but after the abolition of the fixed 
machines, large sweep and other 
nets came into active use, and there 
being no restriction whatever upon 
the size of these nets, nor, with the 
exception of the weekly close time, 
any let upon their use, this method, 
which is beginning to be pursued 
to a most mischievous extent, will, 
if not properly regulated, in a year 
or two, be generally destructive in 
our rivers. 

The process of sweep netting is 
as follows. It must be understood 
that salmon only enter and run up 
our rivers at a certain time of the 
tide. When this time, which is 
perfectly well known, approaches, 
in a suitable part of the river 
often where the tide reaches, and 
where the depth and bottom are 
capable, a net is shot out from 
the shore: one end of it being 
held on the shore, and the net 
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being piled up on board of a boat. 
As the boat rows steadily across the 
stream, the net is run off into the 
water until it is all overboard. The 
lead-line finds the bottom, and the 
corks range along the surface—and 
these nets are often as wide as the 
river itself, and always wide enough 
to take in the channel and such 
parts of the river as the fish are 
in the habit of traversing, which 
answers the same purpose; and 
thus the net, extending across the 
stream, presents a barrier which no 
salmon can pass. When the net is 
extended, the men who have hold 
of the shore end begin slowly going 
down the stream with it, while the 
boat does the same, having the end 
of the net attached, but somewhat 
in advance of the shore end, and so 
they sweep the waters down for 
perhaps a hundred yards or more, 
when the boat is rowed rapidly 
down stream for a space, and then 
round in towards the shore again, 
taking in a large sweep, a man 
standing in the bow of the boat 
with a long pole to beat and dash 
the water, in order to frighten 
back any fish which may be in 
danger of escaping out of the net 
at the unenclosed end. A huge 
circle of net is soon made, and when 
the boat nears the shore, the line 
at the boat end of the net is thrown 
on shore. It is seized by two or 
three men, who hawl upon it vigo- 
rously, until the end of the net is 
brought in to the shore, when the 
enclosure is complete, and all the 
fish that may be confined within 
the line of corks are, if no accident 
occurs, as good as captured. Taking 
hold of the lead-line, and keeping it 
close to the bottom, the net is 
gradually hauled on shore. As the 
circle of corks lessens, the startled 
fish dash hither and thither in an 
agony of fear ; and lest any of them 
should spring over the corks which 
sustain the net on the surface, two 
or three men sometimes walk in and 
lift the head-rope, as the corked line 
is called, a foot or two out of the 
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water; and so the whole is drawn 
with its freight safely on shore, 
where the fish are knocked on the 
head ; and by far the greater part 
of all the fish which happen to be 
running up, and meet the net, during 
the entire time that the net is ex- 
tended, or which may be resting in 
the space so traversed, are thus en- 
closed and brought on shore. But 
should any escape, and in order to 
meet any other fish which may be 
coming up, no sooner does this net 
begin to round in towards the shore 
than another net of a like capacity 
is shot out from the same spot, or 
perhaps a little above where its 
companion was launched from ; and 
this, in like manner, is worked 
down to the same landing-place, 
so that ro fish can possibly get 
by the succession of nets ; and this 
goes on throughout the whole time 
of tide when the fish are running 
—perhaps on two or three, or even 
half a dozen different stations, if 
the river be large enough and pre- 
sents sufficient facilities for the 
process ; and under such a system of 
work up to the weekly close time, 
which extends from Saturday till 
Monday, unless a very heavy flood 
or any unusual circumstance occurs, 
scarcely a fish that enters the river 
has a chance of escaping. 

But it was expected that the 
weekly fence time, when all capture 
of the fish is supposed by law to 
cease, and the fish are believed to have 
a chance of heading up, would have 
neutralised any system of fishery, 
however destructive, by allowing a 
certain share of the fish to enter the 
river unmolested; some one has 
said, ‘ Blessed are those who expect 
nothing, because they are never 
disappointed ’—a motto which I 
humbly venture to recommend to 
the consideration of upper pro- 
prietors and spawning bed owners. 
Granted a number of fish may once 
in a way enter the river—and on 
small short rivers, where the netting 
does not extend far up, they may 
escape even up to the first weir ; 
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but when the netting exists at many 
stations, as it does on larger rivers— 
it is just possible that they escape 
the first half dozen nets, but that the 
close time is not long enough to 
carry them past the seventh, or they 
escape a dozen, but not the thir- 
teenth.! We will take the most fa- 
vourable view, and suppose that they 
escape beyond all the regular sweep 
net stations; they thenswim onsafely 
until they come to the first weir. 
Now we will suppose that this weir 
is quite de rigueur, and has one of 
the Home Office salmon ladders at- 
tached to it, and that everything 
that the law has ordered has been 
done; we will even suppose that 
the salmon ladder is really practi- 
cable to salmon, though that is 
supposing a great deal. For 
‘the light that lies in inspectors’ 
eyes,’ in this particular, has been 
many astream’s undoing. We will 
further suppose that it is in the 
proper place, or where salmon 
would be sure to find it; which is, 
if anything, a greater stretch of 
supposition than the last. How- 
ever we will give the salmon every 
possible chance in his favour, for 
we will even suppose that there is 
a nice fresh in the river, which 
should induce the salmon to attempt 
an upward course without any ex- 
cuse whatever for delay. For on 
small rivers where the water comes 
but thinly over the weirs, or even 
on larger ones where the weirs are 
far up the rivers, and the water low, 
the salmon are doubtful as to the 
supply of water over the fords; and 
if there were not a little fresh or 
rise in the water, caused by rain, 
they would not attempt to sur- 
mount the weir, but would possibly 
lie in the weir pool for a week or a 
fortnight, waiting for a rise of 
water, and from this they would 
certainly, for the most part, be 
sWept out by the nets, or de- 
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coyed into the mill leat by the sharp 
stream, and left dry by the sudden 
shutting off of the water, or trapped 
in a basket under the mill wheel, or 
cleeked out with gaff or spear, or 
poached out in some way by the 
thousand and one devices which the 
millers and their congeners more or 
less put in practice; but still, giving 
the fish every chance in his favour, 
and supposing that he need not 
wait in the pool a minute longer 
than suits his convenience, let us 
see what happens, and whether he 
is any better off for the ladder. 
Whenever a salmon reaches a 
weir pool, he proceeds to investi- 
gate the obstruction before him. 
He first tries the nearest part of 
the weir ineffectively, and after 
leaping at it two or three, or half 
a dozen times, and finding that it 
is impassable, he works along per- 
haps until he finds the foot of the 
salmon ladder, which he does sooner 
or later. Nowladders are not familiar 
things to the salmon, and he pauses 
to see what this longtrough, with the 
sharp stream through it, portends; 
here he meets half a dozen or more 
of his friends, all intent upon the 
same purpose. In fact every salmon 
in the pool has done the same thing 
as he has himself, and they are now 
all collected round the foot of the 
ladder pausing until one of them is 
bold enough to show the way, and 
to make an essay of what seems to 
be the only practicable means of 
getting over the weir. Perhaps, 
too, there is a man standing by the 
top of the ladder, and they are not 
quite prepared to face him in broad 
daylight. In fact it is more than 
probable that he is standing there 
in order to deter them from doing 
so; and while they are consider- 
ing what to do, the man telegraphs 
to a boat below, and a thin wall of 
diamond-shaped meshes is suddenly 
drawn between them and the foot 





_ ? To meet this difficulty, a shifting weekly close time has been proposed, and the idea 
is a good one—that is to say, while the same length of time is given throughout the river, 
yet on the lower portion of the river it commences sooner than on the upper, and also’ 


closes sooner. 
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of the ladder. The startled fish 
dash back into the pool only to 
meet another wall, and meshed, en- 
tangled and bewildered, they are 
now drawn out of the pool by 
those brigands, ‘the miller and his 
men,’ and fall victims to the Home 
Office ladder. Thus the ladder that 
should have proved, under proper 
regulations, the safeguard and pro- 
tection of the salmon, is nothing 
but a trap to decoy them together 
to the only spot whence there ap- 
pears to be a chance of escaping 
from the weir pool into the river 
above, so as to facilitate and render 
ten times more deadly the nets- 
man’s operations. Had not the 
ladder ‘been placed there the fish 
would have been dispersed all over 
the pool, and some of them would 
probably have escaped the net for 
a time—possibly altogether. But 
should any of the fish by a lucky 
chance escape from the first weir, 
they have to run the gauntlet of a 
second, and perhaps a third, or even 
half a dozen others, and the odds 
are very great against any fish es- 
caping them all. And thus it comes 
to pass, that even with the law as 
it stands, fully carried out, scarcely 
a fish ever reaches the upper waters 
during the open season. 

It may be urged that the fish 
have a chance of passing up the 
ladders during the weekly close 
season. That is, however, more ap- 
parent in imagination than reality ; 
for should a run of fish enter 
the pool during the weekly close 
time, there are many ways of pre- 
venting fish from running fur- 
ther during that period, known to 
millers and weir owners, which it is 
not only in some cases difficult to 
detect, but in others difficult to in- 
terfere with;! and even should some 
of the fish get up the ladder by 
accident, the probability is that they 
will reach the next pool when the 
weekly close time does not pre- 
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vail, and their fate is decided. Now 
the only possible way to prevent 
this is by prohibiting all fishing 
within fifty or one hundred yards 
of any weir, and this invaluable 
restriction was inserted in the Act 
of 1861, and safely passed the trying 
ordeal of the Commons ; but when 
the Bill reached the Lords the re- 
striction was struck out on the 
ground that sucha prohibition would 
prevent fishing altogether on a cer- 
tain weir pool and would practi- 
cally destroy the owner’s right to 
his fishery. It might have been 
that this—which would, of course, 
have been a hard case—was an ex- 
ceptional one; and if this were so, 
it would have been easy to have 
created an exception in its favour, 
and to this few persons would have 
taken objection. It would perhaps 
have been easy to do as they do in 
Ireland. There when a free gap 
in a weir is found to produce the 
same effect, and to destroy the 
fishery, some other regulation is 
instituted in place of it. Possibly 
this means of meeting the difficulty 
did not occur to the House, and thus, 
perhaps, the most important restric- 
tion in the whole Bill was struck 
out, and a deadly blow dealt to the 
cause of salmon preservation. The 
law at present stands thus, viz., 
that no fishing shall be allowed 
within fifty yards of a weir, wnless 
the weir have a Home Office fish 
pass attached to it. The conse- 
quence has been that on some of 
our best rivers, notably the Dee, 
the conservators have declined to 
erect fish passes at all on many 
weirs, preferring to retain the pro- 
hibition against netting within fifty 
yards of a weir where there is no 
pass, and to take the chance of the 
fish getting up by an accidental flood 
or some other fortuitous circum- 
stance. But until the clause which 
stood in the Bill previous to its 
advent to the Lords, be restored in 


’ A stuffed otter, weighted and sunk in a weir pool, is said to be a capital prevention 
to ‘progress,’ while a scrap or two of white rag, or a bunch of whin, tied by a string to 
a brickbat, and dropped into the pool in front of the ladder, forms an effective ‘ scare,’ 
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its entirety, it is impossible to hope 
for any permanent development of 
our salmon fisheries on the great 
majority of our rivers, 

For the last year or two the upper 
proprietors, expecting they were go- 
ing to receive some benefit from the 
new laws, have exerted themselves 
to protect the spawning beds, and 
to check poaching. But it cannot be 
expected that these gentlemen will 
give up their waters to be the mere 
nursery of the young fish, or give 
themselvesany concern to protect tthe 
old ones, when they find as years roll 
on that the lower proprietors alone 
reap the benefit of the seed planted 
and grown on their grounds, and fos- 
tered by their care, while they them- 
selves receive no benefit whatever, 
and never see a salmon in their 
waters until they are either worth- 
less to them, or the law prohibits 
their being taken. Of all the in- 
justices perpetrated in the manage- 
ment of our fishing legislation—and 
they are not few—there is none so 
marked or so dangerous to the 
eventual prosperity of our fisheries 
as this. More than half a century 
ago, Sir Walter Scott raised his voice 
against the injuriousattempt, then in 
its infancy, to convert the upper pro- 
prietors into the clocking hens! of 
the lower proprietors, and yet this 
baneful practice has increased in 
proportion as the prosperity of the 
fisheries has decreased, up to the 
present day. Some attempt has 
been made to give the upper 
proprietors an interest in protecting 
the waters, by extending the time 
for rod fishing for a space after the 
nets have been withdrawn. That 
is tosay, to permit them to catch 
by rod and line a portion of the 
spawning fish, in order to induce 
them to protect the rest. For the 
nets are never taken off the rivers 
until the season is so far advanced 
that the condition of the salmon has 
more or less deteriorated, by reason 
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of its gravid condition, and the price 
of the fish been consequently so re- 
duced in the market as to render 
them an object of but comparatively 
small value. Once upon a time 
we had excellent sumptuary laws 
against the slaughter of calves, 
even as we have now against the 
slaughter of young salmon, but 
who ever thought of passing a law to 
prevent the sl: wughter of calf-bearing 
cows? Still less of passing one to 
permit it in order to induce the 
perpetrators of such an untasteful 
act, to protect those which they 
were unable to slaughter? Yet is 
a spawning salmon actually an ob- 
value to the public than 
a calving cow. It is hardly to be 
supposed that the upper proprietors 
will reject even the above question- 
able privilege, when they find it im- 
possible to get anything else; for 
salmon fishing is salmon fishing, 
and if the angler cannot get clean 
fish, he will perforce amuse him- 
self by pulling out kelts, or spent 
fish, and gravid salmon, rather than 
do nothing. But would he not be 
only too willing to give up such a 
destructive pastime if a fair supply 
of clean fish were allowed to come up 
to him in their proper season ? Can 
any policy be at the same time more 
suicidal and more stupid? eviden- 
cing, as it does, a want of foresight 
and the power of calculation upon 
the part of the lower proprietors, to 
a very extraordinary degree? How 
many clean fish do the lower pro- 
prietors imagine that this practice 
of angling for gravid salmon de- 
prives them of? Can they calcu- 
late the loss to themselves? It 
would seem not—at least they either 
do not, or if they do they ignore 
the result. It is little to say that 
every fish so killed deprives them 
of ten. The fish itself is the first 
certain loss, because that would go 
down a kelt, and come up a clean 
fish to their nets in a few months, 








1 *A fashion which would make the upper heritors a sort of clocking hens, to hatch fish 
that folk below them were to catch and eat.’—Hed Gaunilet, chap. xii. 
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increased in size by many pounds, 
while the loss in the progeny is 
grievous to think of. The differ- 
ence of allowing fish safely arrived 
on the spawn bed to be killed, and 
allowing a certain number of clean 
fish to pass them in the open season, 
and to go up that a part of them 
may be killed (for rod fishing has 
not yet reached the perfection of 
slaughter achieved by net fishing), 
is heavily to the disadvantage of the 
lower proprietors, since the lion’s 
share of the profitof the fishery must 
necessarily fall to them, and pari 
passu, the lion’s share of the loss 
and damage must fall to them also; 
and a fish laden with spawn on the 
spawn bed is practically and really 
an object of ten times the value to 
the lower holders of fisheries that a 
clean fish is. 

There are cases in which some 
persons will say that salmon will not 
run up the rivers until the autumn. 
But can they answer the questions, 
‘How do you know this? Did you 
ever give them a fair and free oppor- 
tunity of doing so? Have you not 
put obstacles in their way, and so 
rendered the passage exceeding diffi- 
cult and even unsurmountable ?’ 
Every salmon that enters a river 
enters it with the intention of going 
upitas faras hecan. Yet has this 
excuse been constantly made to the 
writer for depriving the upper heri- 
tors of their rights,—‘ This is not a 
spring river, this is not a summer 
river, fish never run up it till the 
autumn floods.’ The proper inter- 
pretation of which should be, fish 
never run up until the lower fisher- 
men are compelled to cease fishing, 
and the fish are all but valueless 
in the market. Here is one instance 
of one river in Scotland where this 
excuse was made to me. 

‘This river, sir,’ said the factor, 
‘is not a spring or summer river, 
Fish never run up it till the au- 
tumn, and there is no salmon fish- 
ing above till then.’ Yet at this 


very time they were catching at the 
station (more than two miles up 
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the river}, four or five boxes of sal- 
mon per day, and this was in the 
month of March. The truth was, 
that at the station there was an 
impassable weir, and the run below 
the weir was fished for two hun- 
dred yards with sweep nets of the 
whole width of the river. How 
could the fish get up, or fail of 
being caught? But no one can 
pretend, with a grain of reason, that 
these fish came into the river with 
the intention of not going further 
than two miles up it; or that if 
the weir and the incessant wall 
of net had not been there to meet 
and stop them, they would not 
have run up as far as they could, 
and have taken advantage of every 
fresh in the water to move up 
further. It is easy to propound 
theories, and to find some sort of 
argument to back them when they 
support that which we fancy to 
be our interest. But when fish run 
up into a river as far as they can in 
the spring and summer, it requires 
something beyond bare assertion to 
prove that they would not run 
further if they were allowed to, and 
that the river is what is called by 
factors, only ‘an autumn river;’ 
evidence from the mouth of a tacks- 
man needs careful consideration 
at the best of times. We know 
perfectly well from records that on 
most of our English rivers, small 
as well as large, salmon were abun- 
dant far up their course, for a 
large portion of the year; we know 
that they are not so now, and 
that the causes are the poacher, 
the fisherman, and the miller or 
weirowner—who often combines all 
these functions in his own proper 
person. Deal effectually with these 
three destructives, and restrain 
their power of mischief, and there 
is no reason why salmon should not 
be, not only as abundant as they 
were in those days, but far more 
abundant. 
Salmon can be produced in large 
numbers upon any river which has 
gravel beds upon its higher reaches, 
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nomatter how dull and dead the river 
itself may be, to all appearance, nor 
how unlike the received idea of a 
salmon river. Many rivers could be 
instanced which abound in salmon 
to profusion, which are for a large 
part of the year mere bog holes, with 
hardly any stream from one to the 
other. In one such river as this 
(the name is withheld, as the de- 
scription of it might be distasteful 
to the proprietors, though it will be 
recognised by many old salmon 
fishers), the river is for months 
together, but a succession of long 
dead water holes, and the stream is- 
suing from the mouth of it is less in 
volume than that which flows from 
many a tiny trout burn. The bot- 
tom is chiefly peaty and muddy; its 
course is but some fifteen or sixteen 
miles in length, and the average 
width is not twenty-five yards. Yet 
in this river even now more than six 
hundred salmon, and sometimes a 
thousand, many of them ranging 
over twenty pounds each, are fre- 
quently caught within the season 
by the rod alone, while the nets on 
the shore also take a prodigious 
quantity; and it is related that 
at one haul of the net years ago, 
in the lowest pool, the astonish- 
ing number of 1,200 salmon was 
taken. With such an example as 
this, who can say what may be the 
value of any river, however dull 
and dead? But it is to be noted 
that there are no weirs upon this 
river, and the fact is abundantly 
significant; and if such a grand 
result can be got from a sort of 
peat-water canal, so to describe it, 
what might we not expect from 
the hundreds of magnificent, clear, 
gravelly rivers which circulate in 
all directions through our various 
counties like an arterial system ? 
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What would be thought in the 
present day of a draught of 1,200 
salmon in any river, however large 
and productive? Yet we submit to 
have rivers of twenty times the 
capacity of the one instanced ruined 
and kept in an unproductive state, 
often by one individual, whose right 
to do so was in the majority of in- 
stances a mere usurpation, and ille- 
gal up to 1861.! 

It remains now only to say a few 
words upon the possible value of 
our salmon fisheries. Of the exces- 
sively prolific nature of the salmon 
we have sufficiently treated,—as far 
as the capabilities of the salmon 
itself are concerned, they are equal 
to any amount of reproduction. It 
is a common phrase amongst writers 
upon fishery economics, that ‘ the 
production of a salmon river is only 
bounded by the area of its spawning 
beds,’ and this is literally true. A 
yard square of gravel, supplied by 
a stream of water no thicker than 
the finger, is sufficient for the 
hatching of 20,000 salmon ova, and 
the area of salmon spawning beds 
upon most salmon rivers is to be 
estimated by acres; while every 
small tributary brook is or could be 
made to become the nursery of 
almost millions of salmon. In the 
remarkably interesting work of Mr. 
Lord upon our North-western Ame- 
rican territory,? he speaks of the 
rivers being crowded with salmon 
beyond anything we have any con- 
ception of in this country. The fish 
are slaughtered in every possible 
way by numerous savage tribes. 
They die by myriads after the la- 
bours of spawning, and cumber the 
rivers till the very air becomes 
tainted with the effluvia arising 
from the vast number of their 
decaying bodies. Yet does this 


? An act of the 1st of Geo. I. stat. 2, cap. 18, s. 2, prohibited the making of any weir 


which hindered the fish from going up to spawn. 


This act was only repealed in 1861, 


consequently all weirs made from 1714 to 1861, a period of 147 years (and during which 
it is needless to say the majority of existing weirs were made) were illegal. 
2 The Naturalist in British Columbia, by J. K. Lord. 
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make no appreciable difference in 
the crowds that still come year by 


year. You may kill and kill and 


kill, but still they come in countless 
thousands. But the savage does 
not impede the progress “of . the 
salmon by impassable barriers, and 
it is only where the Englishman, 
the Scotchman, or the American, 
has come with his dams and his fixed 
nets, as in the Canadian and United 
States rivers, that the prolific 
bounty of nature is forced at last 


to yield to the deadly cunning of 


man, who by hindering and pre- 
venting the process of reproduction 
does, in effect, emasculate the entire 
salmon race. It is a singular but 
melancholy contrast, that while civi- 
lisation on the one hand multiplies 
by knowledge and skill the produc- 
tions of the land, by ignorance, 
prejudice, and stupidity, it de- 
stroys those of the water. The 
salmon, in a state of nature, ranges 
the American rivers in enormous 
droves, even as the wild cattle range 
the prairies. But when God made 
man to till the soil, and to cultivate 
flocks and herds, it was with the 
view of his increasing and extending 
the benefits bestowed upon him, 
and thus it was no more ex- 
pected that he should be content 
with such supplies as the wild herd 
of the prairies afforded, than that 
he should be content with the na- 
tural productions of the water. It 
is for him to increase that pro- 
duction, by care and cultivation, 
and he can do so almost to any 
extent; and we have now no more 
actual conception of what fish cul- 
tivation (as opposed to fish destruc- 
tion), could do for us, than Cedric 
the Saxon had of steam ploughing 
and reaping. It is not here the 
place, nor have we space, to indicate 
even faintly what might be done by 
crossing and improving the breeds 
of fish, and by arranging and sys- 
tematising the stocking “of spawn- 
ing beds in rivers and | their tribu- 


taries, even down to the smallest 
beck, so as to avoid the enormous 
loss of ova which now ensues from 
the natural process; and by stock- 
ing barren waters, and making 
those which now produce indifferent 
fish produce the better sorts. It is 
enough to point out how one of the 
most important of our food re- 
sources has been cut down and de- 
stroyed by a long protracted course 
of wonderful folly and reckless- 
ness, and how by retracing our 
steps we may in time place our 
rivers in a position far superior even 
to the (to us) almost fabulous state 
of some of the North American 
rivers. But before all things, and 
before any hope of permanent 
improvement can be indulged in, 
we must restore to the salmon the 
power of procreating his kind freely 
and fully, when and where he will, 
and we must render it impossible 
for any or all the proprietors com- 
bined upon any river, to kill all 
and every early fish that enters the 
river. By the legislation which we 
have gone through already, we have 
pledged ourselves to carr y out these 
principles. We are now in that 
position that we must go on; all 
that we have done is nothing, and 
will come to nothing, if we do not 
proceed. The public has expressed 
it determination torestoreits salmon 
fisheries. Parliament has passed its 
resolutions and laws for that purpose. 
If it has failed to effect it, it is solely 
from a want of knowledge of details, 
and not from any lack of desire to 
do what is required. If, however, 
we are not prepared to assert our 
rights, and are not in earnest in 
our desire to develop our salmon 
fisheries, then let us drop the salmon 
question altogether, and cease to 
worry ourselves and perplex the 
public, or to spend public money 
over it. For the one will be but a 
waste of time and trouble, and the 
other a waste of money. 
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ON SOME OF THE IMPEDIMENTS TO MARRIAGE. 


By a BacHetor. 


er is a suggestive passage 
in the last Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages which I wish 
to make the text of a brief discourse. 
[ts moral is, that we ought all to get 
married. Married men don’t die a 
unmarried men do. Death “on 
over the bachelors like ninepins, 
but he has a knack of sparing the 
Benedicts. If you are a husband 
at thirty, the chances that you sur- 
vive are prodigiously in your favour 
as against those of your friend who 
has failed to secure a helpmate. A 
wife may be an incumbrance in 
many ways, but if you wish to 
reach old age, she is worth any 
number of Parr’ s Life Pills. 

I suppose the Registrar-General’s 
statistics may be relied on. I sup- 
pose it may be taken for granted 
that the mortality among unmarried 
is much greater than among married 
men. Testing the matter, indeed, 
by my own experience, I should 
have inclined to a different con- 
clusion. I have beena bachelor for 
five and forty years, and have never 
had a day’s ill-health since I cut my 
teeth. I have had a fair share of 
the good things of the world which 
are generally supposed to try most 
severely a man’s constitution—wine, 
heavy dinners, midnight whist, and 
such like. I don’ t believe that my 
digestion is a whit better than that 
of the run of men out of whose more 
or less imperfect digestions averages 
are struck. Yet my health has 
never given way, as it ought to have 
done, and many years will elapse, I 
expect, before | am gathered to my 
fathers. On the other hand, from 
the number of appeals for widows 
and orphans which persecute me at 
the club, I should have come to the 
conclusion (trusting to my own 
unaided light, as evangelical doctors 


say) that a perennial epidemic pre- 
vailed among married men. There 
can’t be widows and orphans, one 
would fancy, unless the married 
men died sometimes. Where, more- 
over, do all the charming young 
women who, in their subdued but 
becoming mourning adorn our so- 
ciety, come from? They must have 
had husbands, over whose graves 
they have shed the tears of resig- 
nation ; and yet to judge from the 
returns, these are the very kind of 
men whom a life-office would most 
willingly back. I do not mean to 
dispute the views of the Registrar- 
General ; but certainly, at first 
sight, and to a man whose notions of 
life have been pretty much obtained 
through the window of his club, it 
would haveappeared that the worries 
of the man who has given hostages 
to fortune must be far more wearing 
to the constitution than any which 
can afflict the free lance who can 
ride where he lists. 

As a rule, people are averse to 
dying. They don’t like it. Dying 
is one of those old-fashioned pre- 
judices which still clings to most of 
us—men and women alike. Some 
eminent philosophers have held that 
dying is just a bad habit. We are 
Tories by nature and education, and 
we do as our fathers did, and die as 
they died. A Reformed Parliament 
might look a little into the subject. 
Britons were bred in the belief that 
the British Constitution was im- 
mortal; yet only last session we 
abolished it in less than six months, 
and nobody was a bit the worse or 
wiser. So if the new Parliament 
should declare, under penalties of a 
stringent kind, that British subjects 
were prohibited from dying, there 
is no saying what might happen. 
The most inveterate practice must 
yield when the legislature forbids. 
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Some obstinate old Tories would 
probably resent the innovation: a 
few of them would continue to die 
out of sheer spite ; but even among 
Tories the love of life is strong, and 
if the country imperatively de- 
manded the change, Mr. Disraeli 
would feel that it had ceased to be 
a party question, and perhaps see 
his way to taking charge of the bill. 

But in the meantime the Re- 
gistrar-General undertakes to cure 
us. ‘Remain single, and die,’ he 
says: ‘Marry, and live.’ The 
remedy is simple; why is it not 
universally and by acclamation 
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adopted? There are not many 
people, one would fancy, who would 
rather die than marry. 

The impediments which our so- 
ciety places in the way of marriage 
is a topic to which the attention of 
the philosophic reader may not im- 
properly be directed. When we 
understand what these are, we shall 
be in a position to say whether all 
or any of them admit of being re- 
moved. 

The late Arthur Clough, in a 
charming poem, moralises upon the 
causes which induce people to enter 
into matrimony : 


‘ Well, I know there are thousands as pretty and hundreds as pleasant ! 
Girls by the dozen as good, and girls in abundance with polish, 

Higher, and manners more perfect than Susan or Mary Trevellyn. 

Well, I know after all, it is only juxtaposition,— 

Juxtaposition in short ; and what is juxtaposition ? 


. . . 


Juxtaposition, in fine, and what is juxtaposition ? 

Look you, we travel along in the railway carriage or steamer 
And pour passer le temps till the tedious journey be ended, 

Lay aside paper or book to talk with the girl that is next one; 
And, pour passer le temps, with the terminus all but in prospect, 
Talk of eternal ties and marriages made in heaven. 


Juxtaposition is great,—but, you tell me, affinity greater. 


Ah, my friend, there are many affinities, greater or lesser, 
Stronger or weaker; and each by the favour of juxtaposition. 
Potent, efficient, in foree,—for a time ; but none, let me tell you, 
Save by the law of the land, and the ruinous force of the will, ah, 
None, I fear me, at last quite sure to be final and perfect.’ 


There are thus no elective affini- 
ties in love; it is all juataposition, 
or ‘appropinquity,’ as Thackeray 
called it in Vanity Fair. At least if 
there be affinities, it needs juxta- 
position to waken them into life, 
which comes pretty much to the 
same thing. And what you poeti- 
sally callan affinity is nothing more 
than a passing fancy which, were it 
not for the marriage-knot, would 
cease when juxtaposition ceased. 
So the moral is clear. Bring them 
together under favourable condi- 
tions, and any man will marry any 
woman. There is a favourite legal 
maxim continually quoted in a cer- 
tain class of cases—‘ solus cum sola 
in loco suspecto ;’ and it may be 
thought by some that Mr. Clough’s 
is only an amplification of the phi- 
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losophy of the Courts. And so in 
a sense it is. You may sit next 
Mary Ann at dinner and escape 
without hurt; but if you go with 
Mary Ann to Rome and Venice, 
and watch the young moon stealing 
through the arches of the Coli- 
scum, or sleeping upon the sea 
vhich somany doges have wed, the 
odds are that you are speedily sa- 
crificed. Butit does not need Rome 
or Venice to work the mischief; a 
hewthorn lane, an express train, an 
evening on a Westmorland lake, a 
ride across country, a week in a 
Highland shooting-box, create the 
conditions to which the poet refers 
when he says that juxtaposition is 
the most effective handmaid of 
love. St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
is not the only temple of Hymen ; 
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by every murmuring brook, in every 
shady grove, his priests minister 
continually. 

This being so, the leap in the 
dark, as Lord Derby would say, 
being so easily adventured, and 
being attended as the Registrar- 
Gener al assures us, with such bene- 
ficial results, why it is that our in- 
genuous youth so resolutely refuse 
tomarry? Itcannot be denied that, 
as a rule, the young man of the 
period is mot addicte rd to wedlock. 
Mr. Malthus’s doctrines have not 
made much progress among us, and 
this abstinence cannot, I am afraid, 
in general be ascribed to prudential 
considerations. We all know, in 
point of fact, that it is precisely 
that class of men who can best 
afford to marry who don’t and won't. 
Imprudent marriages occur occa- 
sionally, but they are almost exclu- 
sively confined to the operative 
classes. The well-to-do young men, 
the wealthy young men, remain 
single, and the only professional 
man who marries before he is forty 
is the doctor, who takes his wife 
he takes his degree. The big fish 
won’t bite. They are as shy as a 
salmon in the salt water. These 
are the fellows who enjoy the closest 
intimacy with all the prettiest crea- 
tures in the nation under the most 
favourable conditions. Young Hot- 
spur is driven in her donkey-cart 
by the belle of the season day after 
day for amonth among the loveliest 
solitudes of Loch Maree, and the 
lad, who in every other matter is as 
reckless as a school-boy, becomes 
on a sudden as discreet’ and imper- 


turbable as his grandfather. The 
moment our youngsters enter the 
drawing-room they move more 


warily ‘than a parliamentary train 
when the ‘danger’ signal is up. 
Why is this fF 

One reason—and it may be dis- 
cussed in the first place—is that the 
matrimonial market is conducted 
on radically false principles. An 
immense amount of ingenuity is 
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fruitlessly expended by that noblest 
of martyrs, ‘ a mother with a daugh- 
ter to marry ;’ noblest, or only to be 
rivalled by the mother whose quiver 
is full of such. I am not much ad- 
dicted to sentiment (I don’t think I 
have actually wept since I read The 
Bride of Lammermoor in my boy- 
hood), but the angels themselves 
might regard the spectacle of one 
who is a good woman at bottom 
(though over fertile, perhaps), stuck 
up like a scare-crow against the 
wall of a crowded ball-room from 
10 p.m. till 4 a.m., with compas- 
sionate pity. She sits there like a 
Turkey merchant with her mer- 
chandise about her. Some of the 
wares, it may be, are rather the 
worse for wear; even the newest 
was fresher last winter than this. 
‘QO, public dear, will you not come 
and buy ? This is Milly, my eldest 
born; she is not bright, but she is 
good, which is far better.’ And so 
till dawn the weary auction goes on ; 
a comedy surely, not quite destitute 
of pathos to the contemplative be- 
holder! She is a good woman, I 
say, and yet sore necessity has 
driven her to this. She is fain to 
dress her daughters like ballet- 
dancers, to trot them out like young 
fillies that possible purchasers may 
become acquainted with their paces, 
to offer them without remorse or 
shame in the public market. And 
yet it is all in vain. Buyers are 
shy. This is not the sort of juxta- 
position which begets love. In the 
crowd of a ball-room one girl looks 
exactly like another—white muslin 
and false flowers being wonderful 
levellers—and even a clever girl 
cannot show that she has either 
heart or brains, when going at the 
rate of an express train. My dear 
madam, be off to your nice old place 
in the midland counties, dress your 
daughters lke decent women, ask 
down half a dozen honest young fel- 
lows to the house ; let them see 
that the girls are sensible, kindly, 
clever, good-humoured, well-dis- 
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posed, making their own home 
bright and cheerful, and able to 
carry the same pleasant light into 
another, and I am ready to answer 
for the result. Men are willing 
enough to marry, but they like to 
marry with their eyes open and 
knowing what they are about; and, 
under the present system, a man 
about town who ventures to ask his 
partner at a waltz to become his 
partner for life, knows about as 
much of her as he knows about 
Columbine in the pantomime, and 
often a good deal less. 

Here, indeed, as elsewhere, one 
great difficulty is to bring the right 
people together. In this country we 
have no pleasant habitual unambi- 
tious social intercourse like that 
which I have seen in some foreign 
cities. There when a man meets a girl 
who attracts him, he has no difficulty 
in meeting her next day or the next, 
under circumstances which make it 
possible for him to ascertain what 
kind of girl she is. If the lady be 
worth nothing this sort of inter- 
course is undoubtedly dangerous ; 
for the glamour wears off ; but upon 
the whole it is better that dis- 
enchantment should precede rather 
than follow marriage. In this coun- 
try a young fellow seldom enjoys 
such opportunities except with his 
cousins ; and your cousins are aw- 
fully nice, no doubt, but you don’t 
marry them. He meets a charming 
girl at dinner to-day—he finds her 
clever, unaffected, pretty—he vows 
that she is the very woman he is 
seeking for, and then he bids her 
‘good night,’ and does not see 
her again for six months, or if 
he does it is at some awful ‘ crush,’ 
where they are as much apart as if 
the Atlantic divided them. 

But even the man who meets a 
pleasant comely girl in a ball-room 
every night of the season, may well 
pause before he commits himself 
irretrievably. He sees that she 
wears a preposterously long dress 
which costs ever so much a yard, 
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that she carries a bouquet of rare 
exotics, that her jewels are worth a 
ransom. Prudence inevitably sug- 
gests—‘ How can a plain man afford 
to keep such a brilliant creature ? 
I might contrive to maintain a chim- 
panzee or a boa-constrictor; but a 
bird of paradise who spends 1,000. 
a year on feathers would very 
speedily drive me into the Gazette.’ 

Nor is this the worst view of the 
position of the unfortunate male 
who is willing, on reasonable terms, 
to enter into the Holy Alliance. A 
man could never be sure that the 
mental and spiritual graces of his 
future wife corresponded, in all re- 
spects, with the ideal which he had 
formed. There was. always a risk 
that he had deceived himself, or 
been deceived, about such matters 
as truthfulness, honesty, integrity, 
kindness, tenderness, love. But he 
might feel sure at least that he had 
made no mistake about the face,— 
that if, for instance, he bargained 
for a brunette, a brunette he would 
get, and that the luxuriant tresses 
of his fiancée were by nature of that 
golden tinge about which he had 
raved ever since he fell in love with 
the mistress of Paul Veronese. But 
all these securities have been swept 
away—like the securities against 
household suffrage. Dye and ena- 
mel and powder and rouge work 
stranger metamorphoses than the 
enchantments of Circe. The in- 
fatuated swain weds his brunette, 
and next morning an undeniable 
blonde appears at the breakfast 
table. The golden curls have van- 
ished, and lo! Evelyn’s pale cheeks 
and pensive eyes are set in a sombre 
frame of blue-black hair—a raven’s 
wing. Did the evil stop here it 
might be endured, but if we are to 
believe certain of our public in- 
structors, false hair and false colour 
are not the only pious frauds from 
which male flesh may suffer. The 
chaste chivalry of the Saturday. Re- 
view has lifted the veil which fitly 
concealed the snowy toilet table of 
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girlhood. The delicate shell-like 
ear, it now appears, can be laid 
aside with the pretty bauble which 
hangs from it. The bosom which 
throbs with tenderness, or heaves 
with pity, has come out of the back 
shop of a dirty and disreputable 
French artiste. The demi-temps,— 
but no,—those who desire to pry 
further into the scandalous artifices 
of a shameful fashion must consult 
a number of the Review, which an 
indignant matron of our acquain- 
tance cast into the fire, and to which 
in consequence we are unable to 
refer our readers. 

But, now, assume that the bait 
is taken, and the gudgeon hooked. 
Hitherto the most enticing worms 
and minnows have been trailed 
across your nose, and the sweetest 
May-flies that might have tempted 
the appetite of a Lucullus or Soyer 
among fish have dangled overhead. 
In other words, the girl has been 
thrown in your ‘teeth at every turn. 
But a change comes over the spirit 
of your tormentors. The hook is 
firmly fixed in your gills: the line 


is strong; and they know that you 


are as good as landed. It is no 
longer necessary to sugar the pill. 
The stern reality may be brought 
before you in the most unpleasant 
way, for you are virtually powerless, 
The agonies which the wretched 
expiring animal has to endure may 
be divided into three classes—the 
marriage contract, the marriage 
ceremony, and the marriage break- 
fast. There are minor evils of 
course, on which it is unnecessary 
to enlarge—-the suave commisera- 
tion which you receive from the 
foxes who have lost their tails, and 
the mock congratulations which the 
foxes who have been wise enough 
to keep their tails, make you in 
season and out of season, being 
among the best known and most 
widely practised, 

If you have once received the 
draft of a marriage contract you 
will entreat the gods to save you 
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from a second. Lawyers know 
what a legal fiction is, and this is 
one of them. A marriage contract 
is an entirely gratuitous piece of 
cruelty. It is ‘of no use in the world 
—except to the lawyer who draws 
it. It is of prodigious length, for 
it is paid as piece-work, and each 
wordcosts the wretched victim about 
eighteenpence. It is intended to 
guard the rights of the widow and 
the children of the marriage, and it 
proceeds on the assumption that the 
man to whom the friends of the girl 
are about to entrust her happiness 
is an unprincipled rogue, reserved 
for an early and disgraceful death— 
by the hands of the executioner or 
otherwise. 

To judge from the point of view 
of an ante-nuptial contract, a wo- 
man is made a wife that she may be- 
come a widow. It is more cynical 
than the most cynical of moralists. 
I forget whether Thackeray in any of 
his works made it the subject of 
his satire,—at any rate it would 
have delightfully illustrated the 
moral that you cannot take too law 
a view of human nature. Every 
man who is not a brute leaves his 
money to his own family. The mar- 
riage contract takes for granted that 
he is a brute, and binds him to do 
that which every man with common 
feeling and principle would do with- 
out any compulsion whatever, and 
which the law itself compels him 
to do. For the law very properly 
gives a widow or child a certain 
defined interest in the succession 
of the husband or father who 
has failed to obey the most obvious 
dictates of nature. So that, as 
already observed, the marriage con- 
tract is utterly unnecessary,—it is, 
moreover (it being impossible to 
foresee what may happen during 
the succeeding thirty or forty years), 
too often productive of the grossest 
injustice. Every lawyer in practice 
is familiar with such cases. He is 
constantly taxing his wits to enable 
trustees to escape from the mis- 
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chievous anomalies which some pro- 
vision in a marriage contract entails. 
‘Suflicient for the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and the man who tries to 
be prescient over-much does in the 
long run more injustice than the 
most reckless good-for-nothing. Of 
course where a woman has money 
it is right that its enjoyment should 
be more or less secured to herself— 
but this can be done without the 
intervention of a marriage contract, 
and in the matrimonial market an 
heiress is the exception and not the 
rule. 

Dear old Robinson, who died— 
who was married, I mean —last 
spring, sent me his marriage con- 
tract to revise. The poor fellow 
had tried to read it himself: but 
the first half dozen pages made him 
black in the face. He married 
Amelia Jones, you recollect,—who 
was no chicken ten years ago, and 
is now at least a particularly tough 
one. She assured me that she was 
not a day over thirty; but Robinson 
was five and forty on his wedding 
morning, and her Aunt Jemima 
(who is wicked at times) informed 
me confidentially that they were 
born within a week of each other. 
Be this as it may, the document 
set forth that Peter Robinson, of 
that ilk, and Amelia Jones, spinster 
(age not stated), proposing shortly 
to celebrate their nuptials, had 
agreed : 

In the first place, that he, the 
said Robinson, should, on his 
death, pay his own funeral ex- 
penses, and provide the said Amelia 
with the mourning proper and 
suitable for the occasion, should 
leave her the whole household fur- 
niture and plenishing (including 
wine and spirits), and secure her 
in an annuity which, so far as I 
could judge, considerably exceeded 
the whole earthly possessions of 
my lamented friend. The calm 
assurance with which the framer 
of the document calculated upon 
poor Robinson’s early decease, the 
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tranquillity with which he regarded 
the inevitable event, and the : elabo- 
rate precautions which he took to 
save Amelia’s purse, and to provide 
that the mourning which her hus- 
band’s death would force her to 
wear should be at his expense, are 
touches which the greatest satirical 
poet could hardly hope to rival. 
Perhaps the provision that the 
unlucky fellow should pay his own 
funeral charges discloses an even 
finer play of irony. Not even 
through the gates of the grave 
itself can he be permitted to escape 
from his bondage without paying 
the piper! And this was the com- 
munication which met my friend on 
his bridal morn,—instead of orange 
blossoms and Brussels lace, a dreary 
vision of funereal rites,—not Cupid 
and the Loves, but Death and the 
Undertaker. 

The stipulations of a marriage 
contract would in most cases be 
worth less than the paper on which 
they are written were it not that 
‘security’ is required by the lady’s 
friends. If aman belongs to any of 
the learned professions he is forced 
to become connected with what is 
‘alled its ‘ Widow’s Scheme.’ The 
most confirmed woman-hater can- 
not become a lawyer, a clergyman, 
or a doctor, without contributing 
towards the aliment of the widows 
that his brethren leave. He pays 
(let us say) 100/. towards this 
benevolent object when he enters 
the profession; and an annual pay- 
ment of from five to ten guineas. 
In case he should be induced to 
marry, with the objectionable view 
of leaving a relict to obtain the 
benefit of the fund for which he has 
been mulcted all his professional 
life, the founders of the scheme 
have sagaciously established what 
they frankly term ‘A Marriage 
Tax.’ So that if any member of 
the society venture to marry, he 
must do so under penalties of a 
somewhat severe kind. 

And the security of a Widow’s 
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Fund rarely satisfies the conscien- 
tious guardian. The victim must 
insure his life into the bargain. 
The most liberal offices don’t insure 
for nothing, and the annual pre- 
miums upon a policy for 4,000/. or 
5,0001. take a large slice out of 600!. 
a year. The effect of all these pre- 
cautions is that a young man ven- 
turing to marry upon a moderate 
income has commonly to pay away 
the fifth or sixth part of it, that 
after his death his widow may 
fare sumptuously every day. Pru- 
dence is a virtue in its way; but 
this cowardly anxiety about, and 
niggardly distrust of, the future is 
very far from being a virtue. ‘Trust 
in Providence, and keep your pow- 
der dry,’ is an admirable maxim ; 
but it is too often quoted to show 
that it is much more essential to 
keep your powder dry than to trust 
in Providence. But even the most 
thrifty and pusillanimous utilitarian 
must admit that unless we trusted 
Providence to some extent the 
affairs of the world would come 
to a dead stop. The captain who 
will not lead his men into action 
until he can see and provide for all 
the consequences of his act, will do 
nothing whatever. Probabilities are 
the guide of life ; even probabilities 
must be occasionally defied; and 
every man who refuses to keep his 
hands folded from morning till 
night must be audacious at times. 
Danton’s ‘To dare, and again to 
dare, and without end to dare,’ is, 
it may be, more characteristic of 
the gigantic speculator on the 
Stock Exchange than of the pru- 
dent merchant; but the most pru- 
dent of merchants knows that, 
however much he may have been 
enabled to diminish the risks of 
trade, he cannot become rich with- 
out trusting more or less to chances 
into which an element of uncer- 
tainty enters. The chances are that 
a man who by the time he is twenty- 
five or thirty has worked himself 
into the limited income which will 
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serve to support a wife and family 
in an unpretentious way will be an 
affluent man before he dies. Why 
should we insist on diminishing his 
income at the time when he can 
least afford to lose a penny,—why 
should we insist on making him 
wear a shabby coat, and turning 
his pretty young wife into a sort of 
slovenly upper servant—on the bare 
possibility that he may die before he 
realises a fortune? The odds are 
that he does not die; and while it 
is right that he should be prevented 
from leaving his widow utterly 
destitute, it is the height of folly to 
put matters on such a footing that 
penury during marriage shall, by 
the death of the husband, be changed 
into affluence during widowhood. 
It may be said course that 
shabby coat is not a deadly evil, 
and that a wife might do worse 
than cook her husband’s dinner, or 
darn his stockings. This is quite 
true; and these little annoyances 
will be cheerfully encountered when 
they are felt to be inevitable ; but 
it is another thing when both hus- 
band and wife are aware that they 
have been artificially created, and 
that the hundred a year which goes 
to the insurance company would 
have made all the difference between 
an easy competence and shabby 
gentility. One might‘as well dis- 
believe in the truth of the Bible as 
in the value of our system of life 
assurance ; but after considering the 
matter a good deal I have arrived 
at the conclusion that it is very far 
indeed from being an unmixed bene- 
fit to any one, except to the share- 
holders in a proprietary office. 

The preliminaries settled, the con- 
tract duly signed and sealed, the 
first premiums paid, it is time to 
enter upon the more immediate pre- 
parations for the ceremony itself. 
At this stage the horrors thicken, 
and were it not that suffering, 
sooner or later, leads to insensibility, 
I am persuaded that not one victim 
in ten would reach the altar. 
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‘If Julia would only elope with 
me, I would marry her to-morrow,’ 
young Brown observed to me the 
other day. Julia Mannering is a 
particularly nice girl, and I don’t 
wonder that Brown likes her. But 
the vision of the condemned criminal 
walking upthe gloomy aisle through 
a mob of grinning spectators, and 
of the austere priest waiting to per- 
form the last offices for the depart- 
ing, has hitherto been too much for 
Brown’s nerves, and I believe that 
he will remain a bachelor to the end 
of the chapter. ‘Try the registrar,’ 
I consolingly whispered to him; 
but it appeared that Julia, on being 
sounded, objected quite as much to 
the registrar as to the blacksmith. 

‘In my opinion,’ said a Radical 
friend, on the occasion of the 
above conversation, ‘it is a mighty 
mistake to permit the church to 
have anything to do with marriage. 
Our marriage service is obviously a 
relic of the age when the clergy 
(having somehow got the upper 
hand) put their fingers into every 
pie. Marriage is a purely civil con- 
tract, and an ecclesiastic has no 
more right to interfere with mine 
than with any other bargain to 
which lama party. But the priest- 
hood is ever the same—give them 
an inch, and they take an ell.’ 

And my Radical friend threw up 
his nose defiantly in the air, and 
sniffed an appeal to the gods. 

There is undoubtedly a good deal 
to be said for this, as for most other 
Radical opinions; but the mischief 
is that no persuasion will induce 
the girls to adopt it. I believe the 
dear souls consider a priest and a 
prayer as essential to the solemni- 
sation of matrimony as a brides- 
cake and a Brussels veil. If they 
only knew with what loathing their 
male friends regard the ceremony, 
they might perhaps be more open 
to conviction. There is not a sen- 
sible man who, having witnessed 
the execution of a friend, has not 
secretly sworn that no earthly con- 
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sideration would ever induce him to 
take part, as a principal, in an ex- 
hibition at once ridiculous and 
degrading. 

What may be called a reasonable 
form of marriage may be easily de- 
fined. All that is wanted is that 
the consent of the man and woman 
to live together as man and wife 
should be freely expressed and pub- 
licly recorded. The matrimonial 
relation is an entirely natural one, 
and the more easily and naturally 
it is entered into the better. Step 
over to the registrar, and get your 
consent recorded in an official 
volume, and then start with Jemima 
for a week’s run among the lakes. 
Go over to the parsonage with Mary 
Ann and a couple of witnesses, and 
the knot will be as effectually tied as 
if thewhole county had been present. 
Mr. M‘Lennan assures us that the 
various forms of the marriage cere- 
mony which prevail among different 
nations are merely diversified ex- 
pressions of the fundamental law of 
capture, and the man who, like the 
founders of the Roman common- 
wealth, simply runs away with his 
bride, is obeying a rule sanctioned 
by inveterate and universal usage. 
But very different is the course 
commonly adopted by ourselves. 

If you happen to move in polite 
circles, the Owl or the Morning Post 
announces that a marriage is ar- 
ranged to take place between Lord 
So-and-so and Miss Non-such, or 
between Mr. Flat and Miss Sharpe, 
as the case may be. But I am 
dealing in this paper with the 
middle class, who are wisely con- 
tent to allow vulgar rumour with 
its hundred tongues to spread the 
tidings. Then come the congratu- 
lations and commiserations of which 
I have spoken. Then a stream of 
presents begins to flow in, until the 
bride’s boudoir looks like a jeweller’s 
shop or a papier-miché warehouse. 
This tax upon the charity of friends 
is one of the most odious features 
of the business, and ought to be 
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abolished at once. At what is called 
a ‘penny wedding’ in Scotland, 
each guest contributes his mite to 
the expense of the entertainment, 
and the practice of levying black 
mail from acquaintances (however 
remote) in the shape of gold ear- 
rings and silver kettles for the br ide, 
is just another aspect—less frankly 
declared—of the same national trait. 
Then comes the fateful day—the 
ceremony in church and the break- 
fast at home. 

Of the ceremony I need say no- 
thing further ; but before proceed- 
ing to take part at the breakfast, 
Jet me add a word as to the expenses 
to which a bridegroom is put before 
he can settle down quietly at his 
own fireside again. Smith is of a 
statistical turn, and I asked him to 
calculate for me. what these would 
amount to in the case of a man in 
the receipt of an income of 5ool. or 
6ool. a year. This is a copy of the 
document which he sent me, and 
which is, I believe, derived from his 
own experience : 


Expense to the Bridegroom. 


Trinkets for ten bridesmaids at 57. . 5o0/. 
Bouquets for ditto atil. . 10 
Hire of carriage and horses. » £0 
Tips to servants, &c. . ° - 4&0 
Wedding tour . ‘ . 150 


Marriage tax and premiums ‘ . 150 


License, &e. (say) . 


. . 10 


390. 


If we add another 1ool. for mar- 
riage garments and the lawyer’s fee, 
we arrive at something like 500/.— 
a huge slice out of the first year’s 
income, and involving vast possi- 
bilities of debt, and of all the horrors 
which debt entails. Whereas the 
factory lad and lass, who have been 
keeping company, succeed in getting 
the knot fastened with the same 
fatal security and disastrous com- 
pleteness for (1 suppose) somewhere 
about 5s. 

The wedding breakfast! 0 ye 
gods invoked by the author of the 
Dunciad, to you alone surely this 
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crowning misery is acceptable. The 
bridegroom who is made of sterner 
stuff can sometimes escape, making 
it a condition of the contract that 
he shall not be forced to attend. 
But the wretchedness of those who 
remain cannot be properly chro- 
nicled in prose, and nature did not 
make me a poet. 

I attended poor Robinson’s wed- 
ding breakfast. The Joneses are 
by no means wealthy people—the 
father is something in the post- 
office; and the breakfast (to say 
nothing of Amelia’s trousseau— 
another mysterious invention) must 
have cost old Jones a pretty penny. 
How much pinching and scraping 
this ridiculous extravagance im- 
plied, those who dined with Jones 
last winter, and drank his African 
sherry at twenty shillings a dozen, 
are probably in a position to esti- 
mate. The entertainment was sump- 
tuous; but as I sat in a remote 
corner, to which no waiter could 
penetrate, with a dissenting parson 
on the one hand, and a deaf but 
voracious old woman (who inter- 
cepted the supplies) on the other, I 
might as well have dined in the 
workhouse. A bottle of champagne, 
indeed, was within reach, in which 
I pledged the happy couple (more 
than once); but the sensation of 
being tipsy in the forenoon, and in 
an illuminated vest (especially when 
the time comes to face the fresh air, 
and the little raggamuffins outside) 
too nearly resembles the agonies of 
going across Channel in a gale to 
be highly relished or eagerly wel- 
comed. And then the speeches! 
The dissenting parson proposed the 
bride and bridegroom in a second- 
hand discourse, which must have 
been used, when new, at a funeral, 
and the introduction of certain 
nauseous oily little jokes, appro- 
priate to the occasion, only tended 
to intensify the solemnity. Then 
old Jones—pére et mere—were 
drunk, and then all the connections 
on both sides of the house. I thought 
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the parson had laid on the butter 
rather thickly: but speaker after 
speaker outheroded Herod. The 
bride was lovely and accomplished ; 
the bridegroom the glass of fashion, 
and the mould of form; (poor 
Robinson!) old Jones was the 
model of a father; old Mrs. Jones 
the pattern of a wife and mother 
(and possible grandmother); Robin- 
son’s own mother was the best of 
women, and his father (who went 
through the Insolvent Court shortly 
before his death) an honour to 
British commerce. Then there were 
aunts and uncles, and grandfathers 
and grandmothers; and the deaf 
and voracious old woman beside 
me (Mrs. Jones’s mother) was de- 
scribed as a benevolent and unsel- 
fish being, whose ear was ever open 
to the cry of the destitute, &e. I 
thought it had come to an end when 
a venerable white-haired individual, 
rising on a pair of somewhat un- 
steady legs, observed in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, that he 


felt convinced that by that com- 
pany the name of Timothy Jones 
would always be affectionately re- 


membered. He had been at school 
with Timothy, and Timothy’s friend- 
ship was the consolation of his old 
age. We did not in the least know 
who Timothy might be (though our 
host winced a little when his name 
was introduced), but the picture 
touched our imaginations, and we 
gave his health with Highland 
honours. 

And then about 4 p.m. we were 
turned into the street, brilliant with 
sunshine, and feeling as the wretch 
feels who, shuffled out of jail in the 
forenoon, has the whole day before 
him in which to do nothing, or 
worse. 

Hymen, O Hymenexe! The ho- 
neymoon is a sacred season, on 
which the profane pen of a layman 
dare not discourse. It has its little 
annoyances, no doubt. Simpson, 
for instance, informed me confiden- 
tially, and not without a touch of 
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pathos in his manly voice, that 
Araminta (who ‘adored’ smoking 
in the days of their wooing) re- 
quested him to retire to the guard’s 
van when he mildly suggested, a 
week after they were married, that 
a cigar would not be an altogether 
unpleasant companion on the road. 
Every state of life has its drawbacks ; 
and we may assume that the honey- 
moon is no exception to the rule. 
But until the happy couple are 
fairly seated at their own fireside, 
the serious difficulties of married 
life do not in general begin. 

The ante-nuptial impediments to 
matrimony, as we have seen, are 
many; nor are post-nuptial impe- 
diments wanting. With those which 
cannot be cured a wise moral phy- 
sician does not attempt to deal ; but 
there are a number, undoubtedly, 
which admit of judicious treatment. 
A girl need not give up all her 
amusements because she has cap- 
tured a husband; but the young 
married woman who is to be seen, 
night after night, racing down a 
ball-room with whiskered pandours 
and fierce hussars must find diffi- 
culty in attending to her household 
duties in the morning. Ten to one 
the husband breakfasts by himself, 
or in company with the newspaper 
only ; not a bad substitute, it may 
be, for a wife who is not more than 
half awake, and cross from weari- 
ness and want of sleep. There is 
no reason why the married sister 
should dress more dowdily than the 
unmarried ; but the hideously ex- 
travagant fashions of dress which 
prevail in good society are too often 
caricatured and burlesqued by the 
young English wife. The matron 
now-a-days quite eclipses the mai- 
den. She flirts more industriously ; 
she waltzes more violently; she 
dresses more outrageously. ‘ Hang 
it!’ said D , the other day, 
speaking of a well known beauty, 
who has not yet ceased to reign, 
‘she knows as much slang as a cab- 
man, she drinks as much as a fish, 

























































































































































































































only it’s curagoa, she gambles like 
Fox and Sheridan together, she 
wears a dress which the French 
police would exclude from the 
Jardin Mabille ; and it’s for a jade 
like this that you ask me to give 
up my crust of bread and liberty— 
my shilling whist and my pipe. 
Not if I know it... D—— is acyni- 
cal philosopher ; but I suspect that 
in some respects his sketch is not 
much overdrawn. 

And the extravagance of the 
household is not confined to the 
wife’s dress. In everything —in 
the size of house, in the costliness 
of the furnishing, i in the number of 
servants (still, as of old, the greatest 
plague of life to the mar ried man), 
in the pictures, in the dinners, in 
the wine—the same spirit of unre- 
strained profusion prevails. Seeing 
this, as we cannot help doing, can it 
surprise us that our young fellows 
should sc rupulously “abstain from 
being led into temptation ? My 
Bool. a year keeps me in luxury as 
a bachelor—the club, the rubbe aT, 
the little dinner at Richmond, the 
bottle of ’34 claret, the opera stall, 
the month at Baden-Baden, are 
quite within my modest means; but 


the moment I marry, I exile myself 


from this easy paradise. It is quite 
true that abroad people marry on 
less, and do not sacrifice the refine- 
ments and cheerful graces of life in 
so doing ; but here, in consequence 
of our dreary spirit of ostentation, 
married life on 800/. a year means 
too often a heavy, sombre, funereal, 
sumptuous dinner on one day, and 
shabbiness and starvation and cold 
mutton during the rest, of the week. 
A young fellow bred on the Conti- 
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nent, and familiar with continental 
habits, sometimes tries to marry and 
behave himself as a Frenchman, or 
German, or Italian would do; but 
in the long run he is forced to sur- 
render, and ‘ custom lies upon him 
with a weight heavy as frost and 





deep almost ¢ as life.” “So that J 
is not perhaps very far wrong when 
he says that he means to marry 
when he has 3,000l. a year—not 
sooner. 

And now, having perused these 
rambling remarks, and seen how 
serious and various the impediments 
are, you will not be astonished to 
learn that the writer is still a 
bachelor. I have read a good deal 
of what may be called the literature 
of the marriage question, from Ca- 
tullus, with his ‘Hymen, O Hy- 
mene,’ to Spenser, with his— 

Now it is night ye damsels may be gone, 
And leave my love alone,— 

but on the whole I am inclined to 
believe that poet and philosopher 
can arrive at no wiser or happier 
conclusion than is contained in 
Punch’s *‘ Advice to those about to 
marry ’—Don’t. 

And yet when my poetical friend 
Apollo ‘Titmouse paints in his 
graphic way the charms of married 
life—‘ the lively wife, the rosy baby, 
the snug evening beside the domestic 
hearth, the thousand unimaginable 
graces and sweetnesses of that most 
intimate and endearing commu- 
nion’—I sometimes wish that the 
impediments to marriage were not 
so insurmountable as we have made 
them, and that before the grey had 
coloured my hair, and the chill 
crept into my heart, I had ceased to 
sign myself, A Bacuetor. 


THE RAID OF 


NEW kings have, to my thinking, 
k been more ungratefully treated, 
either by their contemporaries or 
by posterity, than James I. 

To avoid controversy, let me limit 
my claim for him at present to his 
Irish policy. On that I ground his 
title to a gratitude which he has 
failed to win from an ungrateful 
world. He may have been a glut- 
ton—his wife drank, I believe, like 
a Norsewoman: they say he was a 
coward—though he had a passion 
for hunting, scarcely a coward’s 
sport ; and, if he did shiver at sight 
of a drawn sword, well he might, 
considering what his mother saw 
on that night of Rizzio’s murder. 
He may have been a pedant, though 
the same kind of verbal quibbles 
which are scoffed at in him ‘ show 
masculine vigour of mind’ in Eliza- 
Elizabeth. His only title to be 
the British Solomon may be that he 
was (as the French king said of 
him) ‘ the son of David who played 
on the harp;’ but though you bring 
these and fifty more counts of in- 
dictment against him, the fact re- 
mains that he planted Ulster, and 
that Ulster is the only decently 
prosperous part of Ireland. 

I don’t want to defend him: 
though I do think he has been made 
a scapegoat by all parties. Even 
royalists scorn him, because under 
him absolutism grew rotten, as it 
could not have helped doing under 
anybody, unless all the conditions 
then existing in England had been 
forced back to what those of France 
were in Louis XI.’s day. But I like 
fair play; and I can’t bear that 
those who are always regretting 
that the plantation of Ulster was 
not extended to the whole country 
should grudge James the glory to 
which (on their principles, not on 
mine) he is most certainly entitled. 
For surely his policy in Ireland 
gives him a right to be looked upon 
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from the English point of view as 
a sagacious prince, perhaps the first 
British king who ‘had thoroughly 
understood Ireland’s needs; cer- 
tainly the first to inaugurate on a 
large scale the modern (which we 
are all taught to look on as the per- 
fect) system of land-holding. 

Now the only safe way of coloni- 
sing a country whose inhabitants are 
not very much below the incomers 
in civilisation and ‘ backbone,’ is to 
turn out the old race, all or most of 
them ; else the others will rarely be 
able to hold peaceable possession. 
James was ‘able to do this; and to 
throw most of the odium of doing 
it on others. He had arranged to 
secure three fourths of their es- 
tates to the Irish. But Sir Arthur 
Chichester and the other Commis- 
sioners took good care to reduce 
this proportion as it suited them ; 
and the very year after the Lord 
Deputy had (says Sir J. Davis: 
Historical Tracts, Dublin, 1787, 
p. 258) ‘made it a year of jubilee 
to the poor inhabitants, because 
every man was to return to his own 
house and be restored to his ancient 
possessions so that they all went 
home rejoicing,’ the scheme for the 
‘plantation of Ulster’ was issued 
(though the king was assured b 
the Chancellor that the sudden 
change was ‘against his honour 
and the justice of the kingdom’) ; 
and ‘all Lrish who had been in arms’ 
—i.e., nearly the whole native po- 
pulation— were transplanted, with 
families, cattle and followers, to 
waste places in Munster and Con- 
naught, and there set down at a 
distance from each other, while 
those who were suffered to remain 
had to come down and live where 
they could be under the eyes of the 
Government officers’ (Prendergast’s 
Cromwellian Settlement: Introd. p. 
Ixxii.). 

Seriously, James was ‘ thorough’ 
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in his plan of settlement ;! and ‘he 
guarded himself against the too- 
rapid streaming in of the ousted na- 
tives by the kind of colonists whom 
he introduced. Sturdy farmers they 
were, who really took to the land ; 
and, enforcing the vei ry stringent 
rules enacted against Irish hs bits, 
obliged the remnant of the old race 
to conform, or to move off—as mul- 
titudes of those permitted to remain 
chose to do, going even as far as 
Spain, preferring hopeless exile to 
money rents and ‘a fixed life in vil- 
lages, to them as griev ous as to be 
made bond slaves.’ In Tipperary, 
on the other hand, the Cromwellian 
soldier proved himself as bad a far- 
mer as Virgil’s miles. He 
either sold his land in disgust to 
the nearest large proprietor, or he 
connived at the wish of the native 
Irish to remain instead of obeying 
orders and going over the Shannon; 
for if they did not stay who was to 
till his land for him ? 

James, then (in spite of what he 
said about securing to them three 
fourths of their land) either never 
seriously meant to fix and modernise 
the main body of the natives in 
Ulster, or (if he did) he was foiled 
in his good intentions by the fears 
and the greediness of the Anglo- 
Irish, through whom his decrees 
had to be carried out. He got rid 
of the great bulk of the old Irish— 
little rills of them began to trickle 
back afterwards, but “not until the 
colony had taken shape and grown 
hard and compact. He planted a 
nation of tough farmers; while 
Cromwell’s settlement resulted in 
the setting up of a sort of would-be 
feudal owners, living among native 
serfs, too few to dare to treat those 
serfs with humanity or justice. 
Hence still in Tipperary we have 
landlord shooting, and voting ac- 
cording to landlords’ orders under 
cover of charges of cavalry. 


impius 


1 He was not original, though. 
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Lord Grey's plan was far more thorough. 
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James was right on the Anglo. 
Saxon principle of cok misation by 
extermination. He may have given 
too much land to city companies, 
though Derry will h: ard] y complain 
of the régime under which it has 
grown upto be Londonderry. Well 
indeed if we could hope that the 
ownership of the Law Life company 
in Connemara will have a like result. 
But, on the whole, Ulster does not 
differ from the rest of Ireland be- 
‘ause its people have a stronger 
dash of Saxon blood. Why, these 
Scots who came back in 1608 were 
many of them asa ate of those 
who some thousand years before 
had gone across from Ireland to 
‘Kintyre,’ and had given her name 
and her nobility to North Britain. 
I believe there is more of the ‘Saxon’ 
element in other parts of Ireland ; 
and I take it that this very kinship 
(remote as it was) was one reason 
why the Scots in Ulster succeeded 
better than the Puritans in Tip- 
perary and elsewhere. They were 
certainly not over gentle to the 
natives (the old nursery rhyme 
speaks for itself: 

I'll tell you a story of Johnnie Macgorey, 


He went into the woods, and he killed a 
Tory) ; 


but they were ungentle in Celtic 


fashion ; and their larger numbers 
enabled them to be moderately just, 
while the comparative security of 
their tenures (though the English 
‘ discoverers’ were not slow in try- 
ing to find flaws in these) made 
them more zealous than Irish pro- 
prietors in general have been to 
improve their lands. The point in 
which Ulster stands alone is that 
there the decay of clanship was met 
by a land tenure under which men 
could live, instead of by that misera- 
ble caricature of English landlordism 
which gradually resolved itself into 
the system which Arthur Young 
saw and cried out against, and which 


Dowdal 


writes to Walsingham (1582): ‘ My Lord took the course to root. out rebellion for ever 


if it had been followed *—a course which resulted in the death of nine men out of 
every ten men in the five counties of Munster. 
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is now depeopling the country in a 
more hopeless way than war or fa- 
mine could possibly depeople it. 
The Scots settlers, a sturdy race, 
were able to make terms with their 
landlords in cases in which they 
were not themselves owners. Those 
landlords (like the Earl of Antrim 
and others) were many of them of 
their own blood ; and the land law 
(ortenant right) which for them was 
a matter of course, became so much 
the custom of the country that it 
held even for Irishmen when they 
began to steal back and to seek 
tenancies under the new proprietors. 
Thus the character of James’s set- 
tlers, and the stringency of James’s 
rules, and the wise land laws 
grafted on these, combined to insure 
prosperity not for the incomers 
only but by and by for the rem- 
nant of the old race. 

The following little episode will 
show the way in which even High- 
land clans were dealt with when they 
stood in the way of ‘improvement.’ 
But first a word on an important 
point. The Highlander is so kin 
to the Irishman that one can un- 
derstand the other’s speech, that a 
Connaught senachie telling a tale of 
Oisinand the Feinn, would be listened 
to with rapt attention in a Highland 
bothie. He is the Irish Pat who 
went over by way of Cantire, at a 


known date, and somehow con- 
quered the Pictish kings, without 
apparently exercising much infiu- 
ence on the Saxon burghs with 
which Scotland had already along 
its eastern border become thickly 
studded. Why, then, is the High- 
lander at peace with everybody— 
with the Government, with his land- 
lord above all? Why is there no 
whiteboyism or Fenianism in Ross 
or Argyll? Among many reasons, 
I shall give one which has perhaps 
hardly been noticed as much as 
it deserves to be. The change 
in both countries was much the 
same. The clansmen lived under a 
tribal system,—a system somewhat 
resembling that under which land is 
held by the Maoris in New Zealand, 
and our refusal to recognise which, 
along with our obstinacy in buying 
ground from men who had no right 
to sell the common property, has 
given rise to so many little wars. 
But this system is, of all systems, 
the most opposed to the genius of 
‘ modern civilisation.’ The chief of a 
clan was generally a poor man. He 
was rich in influence. He lived 
mainly by the offerings of his peo- 
ple—a sort of Easter dues going on 
all the year round, the amount of 
which was fixed by usage; not by a 
rent.! The moment it became the 
fashion to ‘ walk in silk attire, an’ 


2 I see that the Chronicle, whose Irish articles deserve reprinting, says that in 
some cases rent was paid; but this seems to have been chiefly in the case of stranger 
settlers. The clansman at any rate had a right to his share in the clan’s land; 


the chief was not a feudal lord ruling over vassals, but a ‘head man,’ chosen (like 
a Spartan king) out of a certain family by men all equal before the law, and distin- 
guished only by those personal qualities which set man above man in all societies, 
even the most democratic. Underlying the clan, there were the slaves—few and 
mostly purchased aliens, and the rent payers, fewalso. But in the clan the ‘no 
rent’ principle which we have enunciated held good; and coyne and livery and cosher- 
ing and sessings, and the other exactions which the newer English settlers complained 
were inflicted on them by the great lords, and which Spenser bemoans in his State of 
Ireland, were the Anglo-Norman parodies on the old chiefs’ dues—unjust now, be- 
cause exacted instead of being freely given, and because their raison détre ceased the 
moment the clan-order was superseded. It was the evil fate (or intention) of the 
English settlers to adopt the imperfections of the old Irish system, and to exaggerate 
them, at the same time that they perpetuated many of the worst mischiefs of feudalism. 
Thus they became true ancestors of those who have always ‘been evilminded toward 
the Demos, and have counselled all the ill they could; they grew into that ‘middle 
nation,’ of whose mischievous part in standing between the English and the Irish 
peoples, and hoodwinking both as to the real character and aims of the other, the 


Chronicle of June 1st (‘The development of landlordism in Ireland’) gives such a striking 
picture. 
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siller hae to spare,’ from that mo- 
ment the fate of clanship was sealed 
by a doom far more irrevocable than 
could have been passed at fifty Cul- 
lodens. A chief must have been 
strangely eccentric, or he must have 
had immense ambition and have 
been working for a special object, to 
care to give up the chance of living 
at court and doing as the great 
world did for the sake of being a 
grand man among a swarm of little 
‘duiné wassels,’ ‘ Highland 
gentlemen,’ without a clean shirt 
among them. It’s all very fine to 
talk in books about the patriarchal 
state; but when it comes to the 
proof the modern world is found to 
have scant reverence for it or any 
of its belongings. It is too rough 
and unpolished for us. Abraham 
at his tent door is well enough 
on the plain of Mamre; but in 
Sussex, or even in Perthshire, he 
would turn off five sixths of his 
men-servants and maid-servants, sell 
ever so many score of camels, buy 
an estate, and get a dress-suit and 


If the Asi- 


nobodies, 


be presented at court. 
atics care for splendour and mag- 
nificent durbars, the English worship 
comfort and neatness and a good 
deal more for which the Celtic clan 


gave little scope. Hence one main 
reason for the long feud between 
Celt and Saxon. Fenianism is, to 
some extent, the last poor protest 
of the race against a change which 
has long come over the world, 
though some of these stubborn crea- 
tures persist in not seeing that it 
has come. Not the Fenianism of Mr. 
Stephens, who had a very strong 
liking for comforts purchased with 
other people’s money; who liked his 
villa, his garden, his well stocked 
cellar ; but the blind aspiration of 
the Kerry peasant after the good 
old times when instead of a Marquis 
of Lansdowne ruling by his agent 
—ruling fairly, but, quietly _ ‘and 
(sad to say) iv isibly, there was an 
O’Sullivan or an O’Driscoll always 
on the land, always making some 
kind ofa stir or other, never taking 
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rent, but sending half a dozen of 
his kernes, turn and turn about, 

to live at free quarters among 
the clansmen, and putting his chil. 
dren out to foster with people 
who, bearing his name, thus grew 
to look upon themselves as pretty 
much his flesh and blood. Itisa 
hard struggle to wrench men away 
from a style of life like this. It is so 
free and pleasant. We can well un- 
derstand how enticing it was, with 
its loose ways, demoralising the set- 
tlers (according to English ideas) 
making them ‘ Hibernis ipsis Hiber- 
niores.’ No wonder the Kerry pea- 
sant has been a long time in finding 
out that such a life cannot exist 
in this modern Europe, except for 
eccentric members of the upper ten 
ten thousand. The Highland Scots 
learned the lesson sooner. They 
were fewer as compared with their 
teachers. Above all, it was their 
own chiefs and not foreign settlers 
who mainly taught it to them. In 
Ireland the change from clanship to 
tenancy was made by the substitu- 
tion of a host of small landlords, 
chiefly ‘undertakers’ from England, 
by no means the best specimens 
of the breed (emigrants seldom are 
the élite ofa nation). These rapidly 
degenerated into squireens, except 
where their estates were happily 
absorbed into some larger property. 
Of them Tipperary is supposed to 
furnish the choicest samples; and 
they make, on the whole, a very 
poor substitute for the chieftains 
whom they displaced. Inthe High- 
lands there was very little ‘ under- 
taking,’ or settling; the land was 
not good enough, and there was no 
foreign conquest tointerfere with the 
‘normal development of civilisation.’ 
The heads of clans became great 
lords—in many cases seizing most 
unjustly all the common land of 
their tribe, the king endorsing their 
robbery on the condition that they 

should keep his peace in their here- 
tofore lawless country. This is how 
the Dukes of Sutherland have come 
to hold an estate which for size may 
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well be the envy of a Hungarian 
prince. No doubt it was mere rob- 
bery—as bad as that of the ‘ under- 
taker,’ or worse ; for the chief was 
the father of the clan, bound to pro- 
tect the rights of every man in it. 
But the result in Scotland was good, 
because a few rich men became land- 
lords,—men too, for the most part, 
of the same blood with those who 
henceforth became their tenants; 
rich, and therefore able (as they have 
always shown themselves willing) 
to make improvements; great 
enough, too, to be patriotic, to stand 
by themselves, and rather to help 
England than be helped by her. 
We remember one Duke of Argyll’s 
famous hint to Queen Caroline when 
some strong measure was talked 
about: ‘It ‘ll just cost your ma- 
jesty three crowns.’ An Argyll’s 
somewhat patronising support of 
England was very different from a 
Tipperary Orangeman’s factious 
loyalty. The one always felt him- 
self an alien; the other was, after 
all, a kindly Scot, with a weakness 
for feuds, but withal a patriarchal 
tenderness for all Scots with whom 
he was not at the moment at open 
war. These men could afford to 
have bowels of mercies, when from 
chiefs they were becoming land- 
lords. Solomon says that ‘a poor 
man oppressing the poor is like a 
sweeping rain that leaves nothing 
behind it;’ and, oppression out of 
the question, the essence of a good 
landlord is that he should be rich. 
Never, I fancy, did a Scotch duke 
when he was making a deer-forest 
or a sheep-walk evict a score of 
miserable families into the nearest 
ditch. He made a bargain with the 
dispossessed ; lent them money to 
buy land in Upper Canada; looked 
after their passage, having taken 
care that things were ready for 
them across the water. Therefore 
Canada is loyal; and the very same 
race on our side of the boundary 
has its Gaelic newspapers, its happy 
contented life, and sends us men 


like General Williams of Kars, 
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which on the Yankee side gives 
money to Roberts and Stephens, 
attends mass-meetings, vapours, 
bullies, and makes raids, and dege- 
nerates rapidly into the worst type 
of American rowdy. The Scotch 
had that inestimable privilege, de- 
nied to the Irish, of retaining their 
natural leaders, of growing up to na- 
tional manhood under them. ‘Irish 
landlords,’ on the other hand (it 
cannot be too often repeated), were 
third-rate foreigners to begin with. 
They were, through wars and the 
recklessness born of a chronic state 
of war, mostly poor. They were 
weak, and obliged to rely on English 
help and to be always a ‘ dominant 
faction’ instead of growing up to 
be part and parcel of the nation. 
So unnational have they continued 
that when, before the famine, great 
efforts were made to work up dif- 
ferent kinds of Irish manufac- 
tures, scarcely two noblemen could 
be found to put down their names 
in support of the plans that were 
started. The few rich landowners 
lived almost wholly abroad, spend- 
ing yearly out of the country 
some five millions of its returns, 
and so consigning it to ever in- 
creasing poverty. Thus point 
by point we see the difference be- 
tween the way in which the change 
to modernism was made in Scotland 
and in Ireland. And it is quite 
worth while, now especially, to trace 
this gradual change from Celtic 
clanship to Saxon landlordism, and 
to try to find out why it was made 
with such very different results in 
two parts of the United King- 
dom. In Scotland it was, for rea- 
sons given above, generally a peace- 
ful change. Not that in Scotland 
civilisation submitted to anything 
like a compromise, for where a clan 
did stand in the way of some ‘ civi- 
lised’ grandee, whose father had 
probably himself been a chieftain, it 
was ‘improved off’ as ruthlessly as 
the Cromwellians set about ‘im- 
proving off’ the old Munster septs. 
Witness this case of the Macgregors. 
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They seem to havebeen a lawless set; 
and their chiefs, instead of having 
the good sense which led Breadal- 
bane and Gordon and Mar and a 
score more to settle down and keep 
their clans quiet about them, seemed 
to have preferred the old marauding 
‘ patriarchal’ style to the modern 
‘civilisation.’ Then they were awk- 
wardly placed. Had they been 
wholly in the far west they might 
have been unnoticed; had they (like 
the Campbells) had one foot in the 
wilderness and one on civilised 
ground, they might have had a vent 
for their savagery. But there they 
were, close to civilised Dumbar- 
ton; and heavily did they pay 
for their nearness. You may read 
about them in the introduction to 
Rob Roy. Hogg, too, in his Queen’s 


oP? 


Wake, talks of ‘the vengeance of 


hated Colquhoun,’ and how his poor 
clansman 


Saw the Macgregor kneel down on the 
plain, 

As if seeking for something he could not 
obtain 


from the implacable fairy. Irving's 
History of Dumbarton (Dumbarton, 
1857), however, gives the fullest ac- 
count, from old records, of the ex- 
termination of the clan. Anybody 
who can should read there what 
fell out in the year of grace 1603 
between the Macgregors and the 
Colquhouns of Luss, and how the 
Macgregors’ victory was their ruin. 

The head and front of their offend- 
ing was that (as I said) they stood 
in ‘the way of ‘ improvement.’ They 
bad owned broad lands in Perth- 
shire, but the Earls of Argyll and 
Breadalbane had gradually wrested 
these from them. There was no 
redress to be had; and therefore 
the clan Gregor began (Irish 
fashion) to think that laws were 
only made for their enemies, and 
took to righting themselves when 
they had the che ance by lifting cat- 
tle off pastures which had once 
been their own. Thus they too 
readily adopted the rule which sad 
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experience taught them was the 
rule of their oppressors : 


That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can. 


We shall see what a double part 
the Campbells play in the trans- 
action. They had a feud with the 
Colquhouns, and yet they wished 
for nothing so much as for the ruin 
of that clan Gregor which they had 
wronged.. How this Colquhoun 
and Macgregor quarrel began is 
doubtful. The story is that some 
of the clan, or their friends the 
clan Farlane, killed Sir Humphrey 
Colquhoun, in 1592, in his castle of 
Bannachra. But this can hardly 
be, since Robert Birrel, burgess of 
Edinburgh, in his diary, makes an 
entry that on November 30 of that 
year ‘John Cachoune was beheidit 
at the Crosse of Edinburghe for 
murthering his ouen brother, the 
laird of Lusse.’ Sir Walter Scott 
says that two Macgregors being be- 
nighted, asked shelter at Luss, and 
were refused. They then slept in 
an outhouse, first taking a wether 
from the fold, supping off it, and 
offering to pay the owner its value. 
The laird of Luss, however, would 
not accept payment, but caught and 
hanged the offenders, being a feudal 
baron with power of life and death 
in hisown hands. Hence the Mac- 
gregor proverb, cursing the day 
when the black wether was lambed. 
Well ; however the mischief began 
Argyll was probably at the bottom 
of it. Anyhow, his duty was to 
keep the M: acgregors in obedience 
to the laws, seeing that he held 
from the king a ‘ commission of pur- 
suit,’ giving him unlimited authority. 
over the clan. Instead of using 
this commission as it was meant to 
be used, he kept the clan in hand, 
launching them every now and 
then against his personal enemies. 
Nor was he the only man by whom 
these strange ‘ commissions of pur- 
suit’ were abused. They could be 
bought, it seems. Robert Gal- 
braith of Culcreuch buys ‘a com- 
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missioun of Justiciary for persuit of 
the Clangregour their resettaris and 
assistaris with fyre and sword; 
alsua containing charges for con- 
vening the lieges to concur and 
assist him in its execution; quhilk 
commissioun (it soon appears) the 
said Robert has not purchaset up- 
oun ane intentioun to attempt ony- 
thing agains the Clangregour, but 
undir collour thairof to extend thair 
haitrent and malice against divers 
his enemies.’ And the Privy Council 
Record, dated May 3, 1593, goes on 
to state how, ‘undir cullour of 
sercheing and seiking of the Clan- 
gregour he asseged certain houses, 
and sought to rais fyre thairin.’ 
On the whole, ‘ commissions of pur- 
suit’ seem to have been a poor ex- 
pedient for keeping the Highland- 
men quiet.! Little wonder that 
leaders like Argyll and subordi- 
nates like Culcreuch should have 
driven them to despair : just as ‘un- 
dertakers’ so often forced Irish septs 
into rebellion. Such a double-deal- 
ing system was it, that the king had 
to give Colquhoun of Luss special 
leave not only to ‘beir weir and 
shuitt with hagbuttis and _pisto- 
lettis, in the following and perseuit 
of the disorderlie thieves and lym- 
maris of the Clangregour, quhilk is 
lauchful be the Act of Parliament ; 
but alsoe to beir and weir the same 
hagbuttis and pistolettis in ony pairt 
abune the water of Levin, notwith- 
standing our acts, statutes, or procla- 
mations in the contrar thairanent.’ 
Thus both parties who met at 
Glen Fruin, six months after this 
dispensation, had royal warrant— 
he Laird of Luss direct, and the 
Macgregor indirectly as acting 
under the direction of Argyll the 
king’s lieutenant specially appointed 
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to control him. Well, both at last 
seemed tired of quarrelling, and 
anxious to end their feud by a 
friendly conference ; but each made 
secret preparations that if things 
were not settled according to his 
mind he might be able to crush his 
old enemy. Of conrse the con- 
ference came to nothing, and the 
battle of Glen Fruin followed, where 
300 Macgregors (or perhaps not half 
the number) routed some 800 Col- 
quhouns, Dumbarton auxiliaries, 
and others. The glen was the very 
ground for Highland tactics, and 
when the Colquhouns began to re- 
treat, they were terribly cut up by 
the mountaineers, losing, besides 
many lives, kye, sheep, horses, &c., 
and in fact ‘the hail plenishing 
guids and gear of the fourscore pund 
land of Luss.” Among the slain was 
a Napier—the family was always 
active against these Highland ma- 
‘auders—and ‘ Baillie Smollett of 
Dumbarton,’ ancestor of Tobias, of 
Roderick Random. Well might Sir 
Walter Scott be tempted into an 
anachronism, and make Roderick 
Dhu’s men sing, 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen 

Fruin; 

But short-lived indeed was their 
exultation. Almost as soon as the 
bodies could be stripped, Sir Alex- 
ander Colquhoun appeared before 
the king at Stirling, bringing with 
him the widows, each in black, 
bearing aloft her dead husband’s 
bloody garments. James of course 
shuddered, and vowed vengeance 
on the clan. A Privy Council 
order of April 1603 makes it death 
to bear the name of Macgregor, or 
to give any of them food or shelter. 
The weakness of the executive is 
shown by the fact that no attempt 





' They were as bad as those ‘circuits of justice by which the people were made inde- 
pendent ef their lords’; which Sir J. Davis says (Discovery of the true causes why Ireland 
was never subdued, Lond. 1612, p. 259), ‘did more terrifie the loose and ydle persons 


(the very folks for whose good they were undertaken) than the sodaine execution of 


the martial law itself’ ‘The best law could not but fail when neither chief nor clansmen 


knew the language in which it was administered (this was the case in most parts of 


Ireland till the middle of the 17th century), and when nobody took any pains to instruct 


them in it. 
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was made to punish the Earl of 
Argyll, whose ‘commission of pur- 
suit’ made him responsible to the 
Council for the conduct of the clan ; 
nay, to him was actually entrusted 
the execution of the sentence against 
them. Naturally, so cruel an edict 
defeated itself: there was gross par- 
tiality, too, in the way of carrying 
it out. Aulay Macaulay, who in 
1591 had avowed himself a cadet 
of the clan, and had agreed to pay 
‘calp’ (customary chief’s tribute) 
to its head, got off altogether, be- 
cause he went into England with 
James in the Earl of Lennox’s suite. 
Plenty of ‘little people,’ with long 
Highland names, accused of being 
‘airt and pairt in the lait grit 
slauchter and crewall murthour of 
sevin scoir persones in the Lennox, 
all freindis and servandis to the 
Laird of Luss, and of the thiftous 
steilling and reiffling of aucht hun- 
dreth oxin ky and ither bestiall, 
and herrieing the haill cuntrie,’ are 
hanged in Edinburgh, ‘ 
be deid.’ To catch the chiefs, 
more stringent measures had to be 
adopted. The gentlemen of the 
Lennox petition the king again : and 
‘his Majestie and his secrit counsell, 


being moved with the crueltie of 


the wicked and unhappie Clan- 
gregour, and finding that God could 
not be pleasit, His “Matic reponit in 
honour, nor the cuntrierelevitof that 
ignominie and schlaunder quhilk : 
underlay sae lang as ony of yat 
unhappie clan was sufferit to remain 
within this cuntrie, graunt 
to the saidis complainers, and every 
ane of them, ane supersederi frae 
all persuit, criminal or civill, to be 
movit against thaim for thair intro- 
missions wy ththe said Clangregour’s 
guids and geir.’ Further, the act 
empowers them to ‘adjoint thaim- 
selffs som broken men for the per- 
suit of that wicked race.’ 

Still Allaster the chief escapes ; 
his brother had fallen—one of the 
two who were all the clan lost at 
Glen Fruin. Campbell, sheriff of 
Argyllshire, asks him to a banquet, 


quhill they, 
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and as soon as he gets him into the 
boat which is to take him to dinner, 
binds him hand and foot. But the 
Macgregor rolls out of the boat, and 
somehow bursts his bonds and swims 
ashore. At last Argyll himself pro- 
mises he will either obtain for him the 
king’s pardon, or convey him safely 
out of Scotland. But he kept what 
was called a ‘ Highlandman’s pro- 
mise,’ for he marched him across to 
Berwick, and then brought him back 
a prisoner to Edinburgh. Very 
piteous is Allaster’s confession, 
showing how— 

Trewlie sen I was first his Majesteis 
man, I culd never be at ane eise, by my 
Lord of Argyll’s falshete and inventiones : 
for he causit M‘Claine to committ hership 
and slauchter in my roum of Rennoche, the 
quhilk causit my pure men therefter to 
bege and steill. Also he intysit me 
to weir and truble the Laird of Luss; 
quhilk I behuffit to do for his fals bout- 
gaittis.... And now, seeing God and man 
seis it is greidenes of wurldlie geir quhilk 
causis him to putt at me and my kin, and 
not the weill of the realme, nor to pacifie 
the samyn, nor to his Majesteis honour, 
bot to putt down innosent men, to cause 
pure bairnis and infanttis bege, and pure 
wemen to perisch for hunger, quhen they 
are hereit of their geir: “The quhilk, I 
pray God, that thais faltis lycht not upon 
his Majestic heirefter, nor upon his suc- 
cessione. Quherfor I wald bescik God 
that his Majestie knew the weratie, that at 
this hour I wald be content to tak Baneis- 
ment, with all my kin that was at the 
Laird of Lussis slauchter. And his Ma- 
jestie of his mercie, to lat pure innosent 
men and young bairnes pas to libertie, and 
learn to leiff as innosent men. 

But he pleaded in vain, Two 
days after he had been brought to 
Edinburgh he was hanged along 
with four of his friends. ‘ His gib- 
bet’ (says old Birrel) ‘ was his awn 
hicht abune the rest of his friends ;’ 
and then there was another grand 
haul, and Macgregors, Macilvar- 
nocks, Maconochies, Macewins, 
M‘Nicolls, M‘Cadanichs, M‘Coulls, 
M‘Neills, and such like were hanged, 
slain as outlaws, and so on, until in 
1612, the survivors were described 
as ‘bot unworthie miserable bodyes.’ 
And as for the children, for whom 
poor-Allaster pleads so earnestly, in 
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1613 it was arranged that the land- 
lords who got the Clangregor lands 
should take ‘the Clangregour 
bairns according to the proportion 
of their lands,’ and should make 
them forthcoming when called for 
till they were 18 years old, when 
they were to be brought up to the 
Privy Council and their fate decided 
on. If any child escaped, he was, 
when captured, to be hanged with- 
out ceremony if over fourteen ; if 
under, he was to be scourged and 
burnt in the cheek for the first at- 
tempt, and hanged for the second. 
But the clan was not extirpated, 
for seven years later the Council 
is framing new enactments against 
them : 


Forasmekle as the Kingis Majestic have- 
ing tane grite panes and travels, and be- 
stowit grite chargeis and expensis for 
suppressing of the insolenc yis of the lawles 
lymmaris of the clan quhilk formarlie wes 
eallit Clangregour, and for reduceing of 
thame to obedience. And his Majestie in 
his just wraithe and indignatioun agains 
that whole raice, haveing abolischit the 
name thairof as most infamous and not 
worthie to be hard of in a cuntrie subject 
to a Prince who is armed with majestie 
power and force to execute vengeance 
upoun suche wretched and miserable catives 
as dare persoome to lift thair heidis and to 
offend agains his Majestie and his lawis 
quhairof a grite nomber of the principal] 
ringleaderis of that clan has found the proof 
by condigne punishement whilk hes bene exe- 
cute upon thame according to thairdemeritis. 


And so the proclamation goes on 
to state how, still, 


A nomber of thaime, being weyreed of 
the present estate and quietnes whilk his 
Majestie by the pouer and strenthe of his 
Royall auctoritie has established through- 
oute all the cornaris of this kingdome, pre- 
ferring the beastlie trade of bloode thift 
reif and oppressioun wherin unhappilie 
they war brocht up to law and justice, they 
have brokin lowse and hes associat unto 
thame a nomber of the young broode of that 
clan who ar now rissin up, and with thame 
thay go in troupis and companyis athorte 
the cuntrey, armed with mailzie-cotties, pow- 
aixes, tua-handit-swoirdis, bowis, darlochis, 
haequebuttis, pistolettis and other armour, 
committing « nomber of insolencyis upon 
his Majesteis guid subjects. 


And any one who can, is allowed 
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to take and present to the Lords in 
Council any men of the clan, or, fail- 
ing them, their heads. None are to 
sell them ‘ powder, victuall, nor any 
other thing confortable, nor haif 
intelligence with thame be worde 
write nor message ; but that thay 
showte thame and raise the fray 
quhairever thay see thame, hunt 
follow and persew thame as theevis 
and traitouris.’ And all magis- 
trates of burgh and justices of 
peace are to take ‘ all suche personis 
who professis and avowis thame- 
selffis to be M‘Gregouris and keepis 
that name as thay sall find thame 
to carye any kind of armour, but 
ane pointless knyffe to cutt thair 
meate.’ And so the Clangregor 
struggled on under a ban, till 
Charles II., mindful of their good 
services in his father’s cause, re- 
stored to them the use of their name 
and their other rights. By and 
by, at the Revolution, the old edicts 
were put in force again—not be- 
cause the Macgregors were Jaco- 
bites in more than name: their plan 
was ‘to pilfer the adherents of one 
party and to betray the friends of 
the other.’ Parliament in 1690 
made the heritors of the counties 
where the outrages went on liable 
for the depredations committed. 
Hence the institution of ‘ black 
mail:’ it was cheaper to pay a High- 
lander for not plundering you, than 
to be plundered, and then to have to 
pay the State into the bargain for 
the loss sustained by others. Dum- 
barton landowners complained that 
they were so harassed by thieves 
and broken men that it was impos- 
sible for them to pay taxes, and 
prayed to be allowed to have in 
their employ one of the Macgre- 
gors who would consent to keep 
watch. This must have been work 
after Rob Roy’s own heart; for 
he was an impartial freebooter, har- 
rying his patron and landlord, the 
Duke of Montrose, because he had 
sold him up in order to get his 
rent, and at the same time plun- 
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dering the friends of the new 
dynasty as became a zealous Ja- 
cobite. At Michaelmas 1715, Rob 
Roy makes a descent upon Dumbar- 
ton; but ‘the bells they rung back- 
ward, the drums they all beat ;’ so, 
being discovered, he moves off, and 
his raid is revenged by a regular 
army—120 Paisley volunteers, 420 
Ayr and Kilmarnock men, the crews 
of three long boats and four pin- 
naces from men of war lying in the 
Clyde, and the Duke of Argyll’ 8 
uncle with a strong muster of the 
gentlemen of that shire — which 
forces its way into the fastnesses of 
the clan. The Colquhoun of Luss is 
among them, of course—he has not 
forgotten the traditionalenmity ; and 
there are Grants too—those Grants 
one of whom altered a letter in his 
Bible to make it appear that ‘ there 
were Grants on the earth in those 
days, men of renown, when the 
sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair.’ 

The account of the expedition is 
curious. The tract containing it! 
was so scarce that Sir Walter 


Scott had never seen a copy, though 
he had heard of it. Mr. Dennistoun 
found one in 1834, among the Wood- 
row MSS. ; it was probably written 
by John Anderson, minister of Dum- 


barton, who evidently enjoys his 
story immensely. He tells us of 
the splendid warlike equipment of 
the Grants, all in short hose and 
belted plaids,armed each with a gun 
and each bearing a handsome target 
with a sharp- -pointed steel of above 
an ell screwed into the navel of it, (!) 
and with claymore and pistols, knife 
and dirk besides. They work them- 
selves up to a great pitch of enthu- 
siasm, ‘ feeling they were on a de- 
sperate project, but nothing could 
dishearten them: they knew that 
the M‘Gregiours and the devil are 
to be dealt with after the same 
manner, and that if they be resisted 
they will flee.” However, they meet 


' The Lochlomond Expedition ; 
Glasgow, 1815. 
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no enemy; only the captain of a 
pinnace, landing one of his big guns, 
fires into a house on the mountain- 
side, ‘ whereon an auld wife or two 
vame out and scrambled up the hill.’ 
So, after their ‘demonstration,’ they 
march back, carrying off all the 
boats they can find round the loch. 
The writer claims great credit for 
his party for not haying taken any- 
thing from the Macgregors, ‘ though 
they deserved extremities.’ But 
neither the imposing sight of the 
men and the war-boats, nor the noise 
of their petararoes, had much effect 
on the clan. Next March they 
are at their old work. Seven of 
them come down near Kilmarnock, 
and make every cottar give ten 
shillings sterling and a peck of meal, 
besides securing important pri- 
soners as hostages for four of their 
own men who were lying in Kil- 
marnock gaol. The clev erest cap- 
ture was that made in November of 
the same year, John Graham, 
factor to the Duke of Montrose. 
This personage had just received 
his rents, and the result was that 
the money was transferred to Rob 
Roy’s pocket, and the steward had 
to write a letter to the duke, saying 
that his ransom is fixed at 3,400 
merks. The ransom is not paid, 
and the brigands, not being so per- 
sistent as those of Naples or Greece, 
at last let Graham go. A fort is 
then built at Inversnaid, Rob Roy’s 
head-quarters ; but the marauder is 
not caught; he dies in his bed, at a 
good old age, in 1740. His sons 
carry on the game, and one of them, 
Robert Oig (the young) is hanged 
in 1754, for having compassed the 
abduction of an heiress, one Jean 
Key. And thus the Macgregors 
pass out of history, the most ‘ Irish,’ 
(according to the newspaper defi- 
nition), of all the Scottish clans in 
their restlessness and unwillingness 
to settle to the habits of modern 
civilisation; and that not because 
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they were different from the other 
clans, but because they had _ not, 
like the others, the good help of 
their chief in the work. This is, as 
we said, the grand reason why the 
work went on so much more com- 
fortably in Scotland than in Ireland, 
and why it caused so little ill-feeling 
in the former country. That it did 
not always go on comfortably the 
above story sufficiently shows. The 
Macgregors are quite a type-case. 
Here a cl an, whose head preferred 
the old chieftainship tothe new land- 
ownership, is to be forced into the 
groove; the squeezing is trouble- 
some, and has to be done over and 
over again half a dozen times. But 
one hears of no ‘rising’ in any part of 
Scotland where the chief made him- 
self landlord; it is only here, where 
he refused to do so, that his men 
cling to the old wild life. And 
this point throws a good deal of 
light, I think, on one of the puzzles 
of Irish history. The raid of Glen 


Fruin may be a sort of parable for 


us. Ireland throughout the seven- 
teenth century, as well as earlier 
and later, was like a vast collection 
of Clansgregor—less warlike, less 
able to fight their own way, less 
helped by the nature of the coun- 
try; but not a whit less convinced 
that the new race of landlords was 
a set of interlopers. Is there not 
hope in the thought ? Scotland has 
changed. Look at the Dumbarton 
ship-building ; the wealth and the 
comfort. And yet, up to some 120 
years ago, these quiet steady people 
were fighting as fiercely by the 
Leven water as the Waterford ‘ boys’ 
were fighting the other day at Dun- 
garvan. Scotland has changed ; 
Ireland will be slower in this work 
of improvement, for the reasons 
which I have given, and which 
tell against her and for Scotland. 
Almost the whole time from the 
passing of the statutes of Kilkenny 
to Catholic emancipation, we were 
treating the Irish a good deal in 
the spirit in which the Scotch 
‘tried it on’ with one clan. Irish 
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landlords moreover have for cen- 
turies been mostly of English 
blood, and have looked on them- 
selves as aliens even to the fourth 
and fifth generation. (I met a 
young lady the other day at Killaloe 
who gloried in being a Tipperary 
girl, but would by no means allow 
she was ‘Irish :’ no, her grandfather 
was English, her grandmother 
Scotch, how could she be Irish, at 
all, at all?) Both these reasons 
tell heavily against progress. They 
are old ones, you will say. I know 
it; but our conduct shows we need 
line upon line: we scarcely ever 
give such reasons their due weight 
in estimating Irish shortcomings. 
See how the Times, as soon as the 
recess comes round, puts on its old 
war paint, raises one of its old war 
cries, and, tripudiis moris sui, de- 
livers the old kicks right on the 
old sores, without a thought of 
doing good by the inspiriting pro- 
cess. I allude to the late weak and 
injudicious leader on Irish servants 
which puts out of sight the cause 
why Irish girls cannot be ‘ born 
cooks or housemaids ;’ because they 
have not had the her -editary training 
which is the rule in English villages 
in the south at least. 

These old reasons tell all the 
more because of the hard doctrinaire 
way in which England looks at 
Ireland. 

But in spite of it all, Ireland is 
still alive; I sometimes almost 
wonder how ; and I have faith that 
she will yet thrive if this present 
bleeding to death can be stopped, 
with a very different kind of pro- 
sperity from that which Lord Naas 
chuckle and out of tillage, 
banks full of idle money, work- 
honses full of idle starvelings, no- 
thing doing well but sheep and 
oxen—thrive until she can look 
back on the Fenianism of her 
childish years with much the same 
feelings as those with which a North 
Briton now thinks of the raid of 
Glen Fruin and the cattle-lifting of 
Rob Roy. H. F. 


































































































































































































TT\HERE is a familiar legend of a 
man who bequeathed a buried 
treasure to his sons without indi- 
cating the spot. They dug up the 
whole of the land without finding 
it; and the treasure (this is the 
moral), turns out to be the in- 
creased fertility of the soil. The 
Junius secret is a treasure of the 
same sort. The value lies in the 
search, in the industry it stimulates, 
in the discriminating spirit of in- 
quiry it promotes, in the rich bio- 
graphical and historical crops it oc- 
casionally brings up. Crowning the 
long line of learned, laborious, and in- 
genious essays comes the latest and 
most important contribution to the 
‘Junian’ literature in the shape of 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, com- 
menced by the late Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, completed and edited by 
Mr. Herman Merivale. Purporting 
to demonstrate that Francis was 
Junius, this book raises, in our 
opinion, the strongest presumption 
that he was not. F 

Mr. Joseph Parkes is creditably 
known in authorship by his History 
of the Court of Chancery: he had 
played a considerable though subor- 
dinate part in politics: he had been 
largely conversant with public af- 
fairs: he had been sufficiently be- 
hind the scenes to mark the working 
of the springs: he was in his ele- 
ment amongst obscure or neglected 
manuscripts, and his professional 
habits may be supposed to have 
taught him how to collate and weigh 
evidence. On first hearing, some 
years ago, therefore, that he had 
undertaken such a work, we cor- 
dially wished him long life to finish 
it; but with our present knowledge 
of his mode of execution and his 
plan—much as we may regret the 
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cause of the suspension—we cannot 
but rejoice that his labours were sus- 
pended, and that the pen which 
dropped from his hand was caught 
as it fell by Mr. Merivale. 

‘Had Mr. Parkes continued his 
researches on the Junian portion of 
the memoir with the same minute- 
ness with which he has treated 
what preceded it,’ says Mr. Merivale, 
‘the whole biography must have 
cost him ten or twenty years of a 
life already far advanced, and would 
have occupied many volumes. | 
felt myself unequal to continuing it 
on this scale; I doubted whether 
the public would encourage me 
had I attempted it.’ This is a mild 
mode of stating the dilemma. Mr. 
Parkes had evidently never heard 
or had forgotten the great truth, 
so repeatedly impressed by Sydney 
Smith, that we no longer live in 
the age of Methuselah, when people 
could afford to lounge over an essay 
or pamphlet for six or seven years. 
We undertake to say that, continued 
as begun, the work would never 
have been completed within the 
compass of a generation, and would 
never have been fairly read through 
by any one if it had been so com- 
pleted. 

When the Italian convict was 
given the choice of the galleys 
or reading through Guicciardini 
(the story is told by Macaulay), he 
chose Guicciardini, but stuck fast 
in the wars of Pisa, thought better 
of it, and took to the oar. Any 
English convict who should have 
been shown such a work as Mr. 
Parkes contemplated, would have 
taken to the oar at once. The 
fact is, this most estimable person 
was Junius-mad. He saw Junius 
in every anonymous writer of the 


' Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B., with Correspondence and Journals. Com- 
menced by the late Joseph Parkes, Esq., completed and edited by Herman Merivale, M.A. 
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period, who rose, or was thought to 
rise, above the common level, and 
in some who certainly fell beneath 
it. Wherever he saw Junius he saw 
Francis too: 

Afra was present when he named her name, 
And when he called another, Afra came. 
He conceives himself to have iden- 
tified them under from twenty to 
thirty signatures between August 2, 
1764, and January 21, 1769 (the 
date of the first letter signed Ju- 
nius). 

Francis, alias Junius, is repre- 
sented as having broken ground 
politically under the pseudonym of 
Candor ina letter to the Public Ad- 
vertiser of August 2, 1764 ; which so 
frightened W oodfallthathe declined 
the rest of the intended series. It 
was consequently transferred to 
Almon and printed as a pamphlet. 
‘This publication,’ says Mr. Parkes. 
‘was the first of a series of political 
pamphlets on the liberty of the 
press, doubtlessly from the same 
pen, continued to the termination of 
the Junius Letters, now designated 
as the Candor Pamphlets. The 
authorship has continued as great a 
mystery as that of Junius,’ Iqno- 
tum per iqnotius. 

They were continued till 1774, 
and showed sufficient learning and 
research to be attributed by turns 
to great lawyers and statesmen; 
but far from occupying all the 
spare time of our young clerk 
(which Francis then was), they 
must have been flung off as easily 
as a rattling letter to his wife about 
(as will presently be seen) his un- 
remitting dinners and amusements 
en garcon. ‘Candor (the first of 
the Candors) was no sooner pub- 
lished than he produced a still 
more able and elaborate essay on 
the unconstitutionality of general 
warrants, . . a volume rather than 
an essay... As in the case of 
Candor, it has been variously 
ascribed to Lord Camden, Dun- 
ning, Lord Temple, and others, on 
no better grounds. No tolerable 
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critic of composition, unity of style, 
manner, and argument, can reason- 
ably doubt the common origin of 
the two productions, if carefully 
examined. The same vein of wit, 
irony, satire, quaintness, and af- 
fected carelessness of composition 
runs through every page.’ 

Walpole praises its unaffected 
wit, and speaks of it as the only 
tract that ever made him under- 
stand law. It ran through several 
editions, receiving enlargements and 
improvements by the author, and at- 
tained the honour of a prosecution, 
which was suspended over the head 
of the publisher, until the accession 
of the Rockingham ministry, in July 
1755. Mr. Parkes (backed by Mr. 
Merivale in a curious note) assigns 
it to Francis, as well as the Father 
of Candour, a pamphlet which was 
simultaneously going through new 
editions, with enlargements and re- 
plies; although no human being 
named or suspected him. Nor 
was even this enough. ‘Clearly he 


had in 1765 resumed his corre- 


spondence with the Public’ Adver- 
tiser ;) and ‘throughout a series of 
superior and marked political let- 
ters the necessary quantum of 
proof of identity may be discoverd 
through due research and perse- 
verance.’ 

Even research and perseverance 
are hardly needed as we proceed. 
‘The files of Woodfall’s journal of 
1766 glaringly reflect the mind and 
methods of Francis. On New- 
Year’s Day commenced a series of 
sixteen letters, between January 
and February 26, under the anony- 
mous signature of Anti-Sejanus, 
which, critically examined, the most 
sceptical mind cannot doubt emanated 
Before Anti-Sejanus 
had fairly taken leave of the public, 
a series of twenty letters, by the 
same hand, under the signature of 
Cato Redivivus, was commenced. No 
less than twenty-seven signatures 
were, we are assured, employed by 
Francis in the course of the next 
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two or three years ; many of them 
being respectively attached to a 
series, or used several times over. 
During the pre-Junian period, he 
addressed three letters to Mr. 
George Grenville and one to Lord 
Chatham (January 2, 1768), which 
unluckily is at utter variance with 
several letters confidently assigned 
to Junius.! During the entire eight 
or nine years Francis was doing all 
the heavy work of the War Office. 
‘The great majority of the drafts 
of letters in answer to those re- 
ceived are still extant in the hand- 
writing of Francis, rarely altered 
by the Secretary at War, and 
never by Deputy D’Oyly.’ How he 
found time for such multifarious 
labours, or how he averted suspi- 
cion, is not explained. 

There is no direct evidence of his 
being the writer of any one of the 
pamphlets or letters. There is 
nothing that can be called proof 
of his having written for the news- 
papers at all prior to his departure 
for India, beyond an apocryphal 
statement of his second wife, and 
copies of two communications pre- 
served by him, which naturally sug- 
gests the query why he did not 
preserve more.? There is not a 
hint, a trace, a sign, a token of such 
a thing in his confidential corre- 
spondence with his father, his wife, 
his brother-in-law, or his chums, 
Tilman and Baggs; nor (stranger 
still) in his autobiography, in which 
he sets down many things far more 
compromising than any revelations 
touching the Candor pamphlets or 
the Anti- Sejanus letters could have 
proved. Considering his convivial 
habits, he must have led a life like 
Sydney Smith’s voter by ballot. He 
must have talked with the wrong 
people, advocated the wrong side, 
subscribed to the wrong club, 





1 Chatham Correspondence, vol. i 
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huzzaed at the wrong dinner, led a 
long life of lies ; ‘and he must have 
done this, not only in his calm and 
prudenti ial state, but warmed with 
wine and expanded with alcohol.’ 
These difficulties never once occur 
to Mr. Parkes, nor in their full 
force to the far more acute and dis- 
criminating mind of Mr. Merivale, 
although heisoccasionally staggered 
by an incongruity. We have seen 
how confidently Mr. Parkes speaks 
of the Anti-Sejanus letters. This 
manuscript note was found among 
the original Woodfall papers, ad. 
dressed. to the Public Advertiser : 
Sir,—I am alarmed to see in yours of 
yesterday the acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of a letter signed ‘A Friend of Anti- 
Sejanus,’ of which neither myself nor any 
of my friends are acquainted with the 
writer. As it is one of our signatures, I 
hope your candour will suppress it, if there 
is anything in it that may discredit any of 
the party.—I am, very sincerely, your 
friend and most humble servant, 
AntI-SEJANUS. 


This letter, the sole specimen of 
the handwriting of Anti-Sejanus, is 
pronounced to be, in the opinion of 
Mr. Parkes himself, ‘ certainly not 
that of Francis ;’ and Mr. Merivale 
states it as ‘a probable conclusion, 

be drawn from this and other 
portions of the evidence, first, that 
in much of the correspondence pre- 
vious to the letters signed Junius, 
Francis had colleagues secondly, 
that the Woodfalls, or H. 8. Wood- 
fall, at least, were not wholly un- 
acquainted with the combination of 
clever party writers to whom they 
owed so much of their continued 
reputation and success.’ 

Then what becomes of the theory 
that Francis, the reserved, uncom- 
municative, inscrutable Francis, was 
writing the whole or the greater 
part of the most remarkable letters 
in Woodfall’s b paper, for a series of 
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years, unaidedand unknown? The 
motive is equally unintelligible. In 
reference to this (the Anti-Sejanus) 
period, we are told that ‘ notwith- 
standing an excitable, sensitive, and 
occasionally a morbid temperament, 
his (Francis’) severe industry and 
dominant resolution to labour for 
his proper place in life, never failed. 
. . . He has thus far been traced 
as an active, voluntary, and unpaid 
contributor to the London press on 
political and other subjects from 
1763 and to 1766, and never in any 
instance under his proper name.’ A 
clerk in a public office labours for 
his proper place in life by unpaid 
anonymous contributions to the 
newspapers, which he dared not 
avow to his dearest friend—which 
he could not publicly avow without 
ruin and disgrace! This is a speci- 
men of the reasoning into which an 
experienced man of the world may 
be hurried by a hobby or a creed. 
The letters of the pre-Junian 
period form indispensable links in 
the chain. But Lord Stanhope, 
always fair, well informed, and ac- 
curate, speaks of them as beginning 
at the latest in April 1767,’ and the 
Woodfall account fixes the 28th 
April 1767 as the day on which 
‘the first public address of this 
celebrated writer was received.’ 
Mr. Parkes’ share of the memoir 
ends abruptly in the middle of the 
year 1768, half a year before the 
appearance of the first letter of 
Junius, and occupies less than half 
of the first volume. All the rest 
is composed and compiled by Mr. 
Merivale, who, under the obvious 
difficulties of such a succession, has 
produced (quite independently of its 
bearing on the grand controversy) 
avery valuable and very interesting 
book. The lovers of anecdote will 
find it excellent gleaning ground, 
and future historians like Earl Stan- 


hope and Mr. Massey, as well as 
future writers on British India, will 
eagerly and profitably repair to it. 
On the present occasion we shall 
confine ourselves to those portions 
which concern the Junian mystery, 
and recapitulate no more of the bio- 
graphical details than are absolutely 
essential to the argument. 

Philip Francis was born in Dublin, 
October 22, 1740. His father was 
Philip Francis, D.D., the translator 
of Horace, Demosthenes, and Ats- 
chines, who (in 1751-2) kept a 
school in England, at which Philip 
the son received his first education. 
In November 1753, he was removed 
to St. Paul’s school, where he re- 
mained till 1756, under the tuition 
of Mr. George Thicknesse, who 
declared him and his friend, Rosen- 
hagen (to whom Junius has also 
been attributed), the cleverest boys 
and the best scholars of his entire 
term of mastership. Another school- 
fellow was Woodfall. On leaving 
school, Francis was appointed to a 
junior clerkship in the Secretary of 
State’s office by Henry Fox, the 
first Lord Holland, with whom his 
father was much connected, being 
at one time almost domiciled at Hol- 
land House. In 1758 he obtained 
through Wood, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the temporary appoint- 
ment of secretary to General Bligh 
during the expedition to the coast 
of France, at the termination of 
which he resumed his clerkship. 
In January 1760, he was appointed, 
on Wood’s recommendation, secre- 
tary to Lord Kinnoul’s special em- 
bassy to Lisbon, where he passed 
some months, and then returned to 
his old place, which had been left 
open for him. 

The ensuing period of compara- 
tive leisure was devoted to a 
course of classical and constitutional 
reading. Introduced by the same 


1 History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. By Lord Mahon (Earl Stanhope). 
vol. vy. chap. xlvii. This (including the appendix in the last edition) is the clearest and 
most satisfactory statement of the case for Francis. 
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steady” friend,’ Wood, he acted as 
occasional amanuensis to the Great 
Commoner between January 7, 
1761, and the advent of Lord 
Bute’s ministry in May, 1762. 
This is stated to be the only per- 
sonal connection of Francis at any 
period with the first Pitt, and it 
led to nothing in the way of promo- 
tion or preferment. In1761he fell in 
love with, and in the spring of 1762 


married, contrary to the wishes of 


his father, Miss Macrabie, a young 
lady without fortune, the daughter 
of a retired merchantof small means. 
Wood, still his friend, got him, about 


December 1762, the appointment of 


first clerk in the War Office, the then 
Secretary of War being Mr. Wel- 
bore Ellis, who was succeeded in 
July 1765 by Lord Barrington. 

We pause to observe her e that 
all the pamphlets and letters at- 
tributed to Francis were in vehe- 
ment opposition to the proceedings 
and policy of his benefactors and 
friends. This is stated with sur- 
prising simplicity in the Memoirs : 

Lord Egremont had been only lately 
his chief, and had only lately promised 
him preferment had he continued in the 
Secretary of State’s office. Mr. Wood, the 
under-secretary of the Treasury, the secon- 
dary but principal instrument of the seizure 
of Wilkes, was his early and constant 
patron, to whom he was indebted for his 
new position in the War Office. Mr. Wel- 
bore Ellis, the Secretary at War, was the 
member of the administration by whom the 
clerkship was nominally given him. His 
own father was a leading partisan writer, 
in the interest of Lord Bute and the exist- 
ing ministry. The clerk of the War Office 
had therefore every conceivable motive to 
keep his opinions to himself. 


Instead of doing so, he put them 
forward in the shape best adapted to 
damage his patrons and deprive 
them, with their places, of the power 


of assisting him. It is difficult 
to conceive a greater 
treachery and fatuity than such 
conduct would imply. 

His private life was dispiriting 
enough. In June 1768, he writes 
to his brother-in-law in India : 
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Domestic news is as insipid as usual. 
Children bawling, servants fighting, my 
wife scolding, your father and mother 
weeping, and Patty raving mad. These, 
with the addition of a preternatural ap- 
pearance, and some unaccountable noises 
which have been repeatedly in my house 
in Duke Street at the dead of night, make 
up the perpetual history of my family. 


Itis clear from other passages, how- 
ever, that he took every opportunity 
ofamusing himself; that he wasoften 
engaged in convivial parties, ending 
(like most convivial parties of that 
day) in a close approximation to 
drunkenness; that he was in the 
habit of betting, and that he occa- 
sionally gambled in the funds. One 
specific loss of s5ool. is recorded. 
On January 4, 1769, a fortnight be- 
fore the first Junius, he writes : 


I am just returned from spending a 
riotous fortnight at Bath. Gravier and 
two others filled a post coach, which was 
dragged with no small velocity by four 
horses. We travelled like gentlemen, and 
lived like rakes, All our news here is that 
Wilkes is elected Alderman of Farringdon 
Without. Atthis rate I see no reason why 
he may not be Sheriff and Lord Mayor in 
regular succession; and why not Prime 
Minister before he dies. In short, nothing 
can be more ridiculous than everything that 
happens about this gentleman. The mi- 
nistry are supposed to be in a strange state 
of confusion, and many changes are actu- 
ally talked of. So much for news and poli- 
tics. ‘The domestic history of Duke Street 
is pretty much the same as in my last. While 
I lived at Bath in every species of déhauche 
my health was unimpaired, but the moment 
I return to this cursed regularity of drinking 
nothing, and going to bed and getting up 
early, me voici enrhumé comme un tigre. 
I can hardly see, breathe, or speak; there- 
fore I see no reason why I should write 
any more.—Sick or well, drunk or sober, 
yours I remain, P, Fr. 

Such is the average tone of his 
correspondence, so far as we are 
permitted to learn from selections 
carefully made by Mr. Parkes. If 
this letter had immediately preceded 
a Junius letter about Wilkes, we 
should have been told to mark the 
coincidence, and if a blank had been 
left, or a passage cut out to sup- 
press a personality or a ribald jest, 
it would have been announced that 
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in that teasing blank, or in that 
provoking excision, lay the whole 
clue to the mystery. The Junius 
on the affair of the Falkland Islands 
appeared on January 30, 1771; and 
on the 6th February Philo-Junius 
writes, ‘I hope your correspondent 
Junius is better employed than in 
answering or reading the criticisms 
of a newspaper.’ It would seem he 
was, if Francis was Junius, for 
Francis writes to his brother-in-law 
on the 12th: 

Tilman dined with me yesterday, and 
swallowed a moiety of two bottles of claret. 
. «. + We lead a jolly kind of life. This 
night to a concert, on Thursday to a 
ridotto, on Saturday the opera—and on 
Tuesday following a grand private ball at 
the London Tavern. We desire nothing 
but that you were here to partake with us. 

On 25, 
Bages: 


> 


June 


1771, to Major 


Dear Phil.—You will hardly believe that 
the hint I threw out about the East Indies 
related to myself. The idea was carried 
pretty far, but circumstances being altered 
with respect to the plan of government in 
India, that affair is over, and must never 
be mentioned. For the next three years I 
am likely enough to remain in my present 
state of uninteresting indolence. But I am 
secure of a in the next ° 

The Duke of Grafton, since his appoint- 
ment to the Privy Seal, has had a peppering 
letter from Junius, who promises a con- 
tinuance of his correspondence as long as 
he is in office. I will send you newspapers 
whenever an opportunity offers. Of changes 
I see no prospect. Wilkes may perhaps 
have the pleasure of being hanged before 
his shrievalty is expired. ~ 
This peppering letter appeared three 
days before, June 22. On June 26 
(in the middle of the Horne con- 
troversy) to Major Baggs : 

To-morrow Godfrey, Tilman, another 
gent, and I set out upon a tour through 
Derbyshire, and propose to reach Man- 
chester. I wish you were of the party. 

On July 30 he writes from Derby 
to his wife: 

Our journey has been as prosperous as 
we could expect, though we have seen 
nothing yet but the bare.face of the country. 
The Duchess of Bedford, and be d——d to 
her, would not let us see Wooburn (sic) 
Abbey, which we all greatly regret. 
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Hine ille lachryme. Hence, of 
course, the renewed virulence with 
which the Duke of Bedford was 
assailed. Or had the Duchess an in- 
stinctive consciousness that she was 
excluding the great calumniator 

He enjoys his trip in true gentish 
fashion, and does not return till 
Monday the 13th—the day on which 
appeared the answer to Horne con- 
taining the beautiful panegyric on 
Chatham. On the zoth, Francis to 
Baggs: 

Junius and Wilkes seem to make com- 
mon cause. Poor Horne is drubbed till he 
screeches for mercy. Never was there such 
a letter as Junius has flattered him with. 
All mankind agree that it is his masterpiece, 
and now I hope we shall never hear any 
more of them. We have no alterations of 
any kind. I send you newspapers as often 
as I can, and hope to-morrow to send you 
a great bundle. Of Stephen I hear no- 
thing. Godfrey, Tilman, and I, returned 


last Monday (Aug. 13) from our grand tour. 


They were absent eighteen days. 
In a letter from Oxford, August 10, 
to his wife at Fulham, he ‘ proposes 
to have the happiness of seeing her 
on Sunday night ’ (the 12th). He 
did not arrive till Monday, the 13th. 
Mr. Merivale, taking for granted that 
he was in London on the 12th, 
writes : 

A somewhat minute, but special instance 
of chronological correspondence between 
the performances of Junius and contem- 
porary events in the life of Francis, re- 
quires now to be noted. On July 31,1771, 
Horne addresses Junius in an elaborate 
‘reply,’ intended to be a complete summary 
of the controversy. Junius does not answer 
this until August 13—rather a long in- 
terval for so prompt a combatant. So, at 
least, Horne thought ; for in his rejoinder, 
on August 16, he says, ‘I congratulate you, 
sir, on the recovery of your wonted style, 
though it has cost you a fortnight’ If 
Francis was Junius, the occurrence of this 
interval of a fortnight is exactly accounted 
for by the dates of the following letters, 
addressed to his wife at Fulham, where she 
was no doubt staying with her father, Mr. 
Macrabie. 

A great stress is laid on this 
‘chronological correspondence’ by 
Mr. Parkes and Mr. Merivale, their 
grand point being that the silence 
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or delay of Junius corresponds with 
the absence of Francis, who could 
not acquire his information or com- 
pose such letters out of London, and 
dared not trust them to the post. 
Well then, where did he compose, 
and how did he transmit, this letter 
to Horne Tooke, which (according 
to Francis) all mankind agreed to 
be his masterpiece ? or how, if he 
could transmit it from the country, 
is the exact interval of a fortnight 
to be accounted for by the letters 
to his wife ? 

On August 22, 1771, to Baggs: 


Dear Phil.—I wrote to you last Tuesday 
very fully by the common post, as I have 
done several times, though you continue to 
reproach me with neglect. I now take the 
opportunity of Lieutenant Hoy of the 39th 
to send you newspapers. You will find 
the famous Junius among them, but you 
ought to read Horne’s letter first. 


Another hitch in 
correspondence’ is admitted by 
Mr. Merivale. There is a Junius 
dated May 28, 1770 (Monday), and 
there is a letter from Francis, 
dated Salisbury, Tuesday morning, 
May 29, 1770, to his wife, in which 
he says: ‘We arrived here on 
Sunday evening the 27th, in good 
health and spirits.’ Mr. Merivale 
suggests that the letter of the 
28th had been most likely sent to 
Woodfall on the 26th. Nothing 
more probable ; but then what be- 
comes of the chronological argu- 
ment? The cautious Junius would 
most likely have taken care that 
the dates of his letters, and the indi- 
vations of his movements contained 
in them, should not correspond with 
the facts. We have an original letter 
with the post-office stamp postpaid. 

The first allusion to Junius in the 
family correspondence occurs in 
letters from Dr. Francis to his son : 


‘ chronological 


Bath, January 28, 1769. 
Give all my love to Mr. Calcraft. Tell 
him he is to expect a very a and 
exceeding honourable defence of L. G—y 
against the virulent Junius, by our friend 
Sir W, D—r. I truly honour him for it. 


Move about Junius. 
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Bath, January 5, 1769. 

I really honour Sir W. D—r. I know 
the motives of his writing. Qui non defen- 
dit, alio culpante. I wish his letter had 
been shorter; perhaps you think so too of 
this epistle. 

Bath, February 11, 1769. 

Poor Sir William! I am glad he is gone 
to Clifton, where he may eat his own heart 
in peace. So sensible to friendship, what 
must he suffer in his feelings for his own 
Reputation! When he repeated to me 
some passages of his letter, 1 bid him pre- 
pare his best philosophy for an Answer. 
But who is this Devil Junius, or rather 
Legion of Devils? Is it not B—k’s pen 
dipped in the Gall of Sa—lle’s heart? 
Poor Sir William ! 


In answer to -a question from 
Macrabie, Francis wrote on June 12, 
1770: 

Junius is not known, and that circum- 
stance is perhaps as curious as any of his 
writings. I have always suspected Burke ; 
but, whoever he is, it is impossible he cau 
ever discover himself. The offence he has 
given to his majesty and is more than 
any private man could support; he would 
soon be crushed. Almon has been found 
guilty of republishing the letter to the 
King, and Woodfall, who was the original 
publisher, is to be tried to-morrow. If he 
be found guilty, I fancy he will have reason 
to remember it. I have been a tour 
through Wiltshire, as far as Bath, on 
horseback, and in company with Tilman. 
The more I know this youth, the better I 
like him. 

These frequent references to 
Junius preclude the notion that the 
excised passages in the letters would 
(as Mr. Merivale thinks) have ‘ led 
into the heart of the mystery ’— 
unless we are to suppose that 
Francis was cautious and careless, 
reserved and frank, at the same 
time to the same correspondents. 
This remark equally applies to the 
autobiography. If he was merely 
playing a part, it must be admitted 
that he played it to admiration. In- 
difference in the midst of anxiety, 
idleness and dissipation in the 
midst of severe mental toil, could 
not have been more naturally as- 
sumed. We have seen that more 
than his fair share of official work 
devolved upon him. On February 
7, 1770, he writes: ‘The present 
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condition of politics is enough to 
agitate the mind of a calmer person: 
than I am; and with official busi- 
ness, I promise you, I am almost 
overwhelmed.’ The famous letter 
to the Duke of Grafton appeared on 
the 14th. ‘No man but he who 
with a thorough knowledge of our 
author’s style undertakes to examine 
all the numbers of the Public Adver- 
tiser for the three years in question 
can have any idea of the immense 
fatigue and trouble he (Junius) sub- 
mitted to by the composition of 
other letters, under other signatures, 
in order to support the pre-eminent 
pretensions and character of Junius.’ 

. . ‘Junius had no time for 
remote excursions, nor often for 
relaxation, even in the vicinity of 
the metropolis itself.”! 

When accused by Horne of wri- 
ting ‘under a variety of signatures, 
Junius admits the fact, and asks: 
‘Is there no merit in dedicating my 
life to the information of my fellow- 
subjects? What public question 
have I declined ? What villain have 
I spared ? Is there no labour in the 
composition of these letters? Mr. 
Horne, I fear, is partial to me; and 
measures the facility of my writings 
by the fluency of his own.’ The 
letter to Lord Mansfield fills thirty- 
seven pages in Almon’s edition : the 
address to the king twenty-eight 
pages. They were all carefully 
copied ; probably by an amanuensis ; 
for occasionally there are interlinea- 
tions in a different hand. 

On December 11, 1770, Francis 
writes to his brother-in-law : ‘My 
life is one continued scene of fer- 
mentation. The approach of a war 
loads me with business, as, by and 
by, I hope it will with money.’ 
The pecuniary value of his War 
Office appointment (observes Mr. 
Parkes) is unascertainable. The 
salary was no doubt trifling, but 
the secretary, the deputy secretary, 
and chief clerk, had fees and per- 
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quisites—considerable in time of 
war. How Francis found money for 
his style of life isnot explained. He 
states that the loss of the 5ool. (early 
in 1771) had cured him of stock- 
jobbing. On December 17, 1771, 
he writes: ‘I have strange projects 
in my head. 1 have got five chil- 
dren, you may remember, and in a 
few months shall havea sixth. This 
makes a man look serious, bon gré 
mal gré.’ Thesestrange projects fluc- 
tuated between India and America. 

Woodfall assumes it to be unques- 
tionable that Junius was in easy, if 
not affluent, circumstances. To an 
offer of half the profits of the first 
collected edition, he replied : ‘ What 
you say about the profits is very 
handsome. Ilike to deal with such 
men. As for myself, be assured, I 
am far above all pecuniary views ; 
and no other person, I think, has 
any claim toshare with you. Make 
the most of it, therefore, and let 
your views in life be directed to a 
solid, however moderate, indepen- 
dence: without it, no man can be 
happy, nor even honest.’ In a pri- 
vate letter to Woodfall, April 12, 
1769: ‘You, I think, sir, may be 
satisfied that my rank and fortune 
place me above a common bribe.’ 

On November 27, 1771, in a pri- 
vate letter to Woodfall: 

Though we may not be deficient in ca- 
pacity, it is possible that neither of us may 
be eunning enough for Mr. Garrick. But 
with a sound heart, be assured you aro 
better gifted, even for worldly happiness, 
than if you had been cursed with the abili- 
ties of a Mansfield. After long experience 
of the world, I affirm before God I never 
knew a rogue who was not unhappy. 


In another, December 17, 1771: 


When the book is finished, let me have 
a sett bound in vellum, gilt, and lettered 
Junius i. ii. as handsomely as you can 
the edges gilt: let the sheets be well dried 
before binding. I must also have two setts 
in blue paper covers. This is all the reward 
Z shall ever require of you. 


In the last letter that Woodfall 


1 Woodfall’s edition—Preliminary Essay. 
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ever received from him, January 19, 
1773, after a complete silence of 
nine months, he says: 


I meant well by the cause and the public. 
Both are given up. I feel for the honour of 
this country, when I see there are not ten 
men in it who will unite and stand together 
upon any one question. But it is all alike 
vile and contemptible. You have never 
flinched that I know of, and I shall always 
rejoice to hear of your prosperity. 


This was six months before 
Francis was appointed to the India 
commissionership, and a year after 
he had left the War Office. 

All the letters of Junius, espe- 
cially the private letters, are in 
the same high, proud, lofty, disin- 
terested and independent tone,—no 
more capable of sustained imitation 
or assumption during a series of 
years than the air noble or the look 
and bearing of a gentleman. It is 
curious to mark how Wilkes, who 
had lived familiarly with the great, 
is cowed’ by the grand manner of 
Junius. Francis, arrogant and as- 
suming enough in after life, was 
associating at this time with an in- 
ferior set of people; and the most 
dignified of his political occupa- 
tions was helping Calcraft in a 
humble and subordinate way : 


From 1769 to 1771 [says Mr. Merivale] 
they were fellow-conspirators in 4 great 
scheme, that of overturning the Grafton go- 
vernment and subsequently that of Lord 
North, and persuading or forcing Lord Chat- 
hamintopower. Such wasthegeneral outline 
of the purpose of their combination. Cal- 
craft's part in executing it the ‘Chatham 
Correspondence’ fully shows. It will be 
seen that he was in constant communication 
with Chatham, urging, encouraging, ad- 
vising, and informing him. And the 
correspondence of Francis, together with 
what we know from other sources, equally 
demonstrates his share in the business. 
He—unknown to the proud and recluse 
Lord Chatham, except as his young ama- 
nuensis of a short time—only approached 
the great man through Caleraft. His busi- 
ness was to collect materials for Calcraft ; 
to stimulate him by use of the plentiful 
resources of his own wit, courage, and 
information; to act, in short, as the jackal’s 
provider, who was himself providing for the 
lion. 
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An instance is given in the auto- 
biography : 

In the course of the above debates in the 
House of Lords, a circumstance happened, 
which I think deserves to be remembered, 
that it may appear how much the greatest 
men may be and often are indebted to 
little ones. Woodfall the printer had been 
tried before Lord Mansfield at Nisi Prius 
for printing a libel,—Z think it was Junius’ 
letter to the king, and found guilty of 
printing and publishing only. Lord Mans- 
field accepted the verdict.— 


So Junius was in doubt whether 
Woodfall was or was not tried for 
printing Junius’ letter to the king. 
But to proceed : 


The attorney-general moved the Court 
of King’s Bench that the verdict might be 
entered up according to the legal sense of 
the words. Woodfall’s counsel petitioned 
for a new trial, According to the estab- 
lished proceedings of the court, the grounds 


Jor granting or refusing a new trial must 


arise from some defect in the verdict itself, 
and must appear on the face of the record. 
Lord Mansfield, in making his report to 
the court, stated the charge which he had 
given to the jury, and went into all the 
proceedings at nisi prius. All this dis- 
course was calculated to serve other pur- 
poses. With respect to the question before 
the court, it was extrajudicial and impro- 
per,—as the lawyers call it, he travelled 
out of the record. I caught a hint of this 
irregularity from Bearcroft one night at 
a tavern, and immediately drew up an 
argument upon it in proper form, and sent 
it to Calcraft, desiring him to transmit it 
to his friend. Within three days after, I 
heard the great Earl of Chatham repeat 
my letter verbatim in the House of Lords, 
not only following the argument exactly, 
but dressing it in the same expressions 
that I had done. His spech the next day 
flamed in the newspapers, and ran through 
the kingdom. 


Lord Mansfield followed the usual 
and proper course on a motion for 
a new trial. But Francis has com- 
pletely mistaken the point, which is 
accurately and repeatedly stated by 
Junius. He emphatically reverts to 
it in the Preface to the collected 
edition of 1772, quoting Lord Chat- 
ham’s argument at length. How 
could Junius be utterly ignorant in 
1776 of that which Junius was 
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eagerly pressing in 1772? Another 
curious thing is, that Junius, whose 
letters were flaming in the news- 
papers and running through the 
kingdom, should be proud of hav- 
ing a letter repeated in the House 
of Lords; and such a letter, if it 
be really the one printed in the 
appendix. 

We may as well state here that 
what Mr. Parkes calls a ‘ Fragment 
of Autobiography,’ is simply a rude 
outline of the career and views of 
Francis during the four years pre- 
ceding his departure for India. It 
occupies only fifteen pages, is sup- 
posed to have been written at Cal- 
cutta not later than 1776, and was 
found by Mr. Parkes in a large 
parcel of unsorted papers, chiefly 
on Indian finances. The breaks 
with dots represent passages cut 
out with scissors in the original. 
In no single instance does the 
context justify a presumption that 
the excised passages touched upon 
the great secret; and the argument 
from the bare fact of excision re- 
sembles that addressed by Curran 
to an Irish jury, when he claimed 
a verdict on the ground that his 
only witness had been spirited 
away by the attorney for the de- 
fence. There is another argument, 
a sort of argument ad verecundiam, 
which sounds strange : 


And the editor can only add, as an 
assertion to which he hopes credit will be 
given, that all his examination of the mass 
of papers submitted to his eye, and from 
which the work now offered to the public 
contains only a trifling selection, has tended 
towards the same result. He has not dis- 
covered a single record or a single passage 
which raises (by comparison of dates, sen- 
timents, or other circumstances) the slight- 
est improbability against the current sup- 
position. On the contrary, he can subscribe 
literally to the conclusion of Mr. Taylor, 
in his * Junius Identified, arrived at fifty 
years ago, from far less copious materials 
for judgment: ‘In all his researches, the 
writer has never met with one thought, 
one fact, one word, which in the slightest 
degree impeded the course of his demon- 
stration. This is a negative criterion of 
the truth, but is of no small value after so 
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extensive a survey, and it properly crowns 
the whole pile of evidence.’ 


Without in the least questioning 
the editor’s good faith, we must be 
pardoned for declining to abide by 
his authority in this matter, and for 
wishing that the selection had been 
made by some one less confident in 
a foregone conclusion than himself 
or Mr. Parkes, If they have failed 
to see how the new evidence affects 
the case, they may have unwittingly 
thrown aside other evidence from 
an equally mistaken estimate of its 
value. ‘Tosay nothing of the modes 
of thought and ways of life re- 
vealed by the familiar letters, let 
us see, for example, how the new 
evidence affects the very pivot of 
the controversy: what fresh light 
it throws on the circumstances 
under which Francis left the War 
Office, and the terms on which, on 
quitting it, he stood with Lord 
Barrington. 

In a letter to his wife, dated Bath, 
December 23, 1771, he writes : ‘ Mr. 


D’Oyly has resigned, but of this 


say nothing.” On December 24, 
1771: ‘I am very impatient to 
hear what Lord Barrington has de- 
termined about the War Office. I 
neither desire nor expect any altera- 
tion in my own situation. Very 
likely Mr. Bradshaw may succeed.’ 
On January 24, 1772, to Baggs: 
You will have heard that Mr. D’Oyly 
has resigned his employment. He did it 
while I was at Bath. Immediately upon my 
return, my Lord Barrington was so good as 
to make me the offer, with many obliging 
and friendly expressions. I had, however, 
solid reasons for declining the offer, and 
Mr. Anthony Chamier is appointed. All 
this I should be glad you would communi- 
cate to anybody that is willing to hear it. 


The next document is a letter 
from Lord Barrington to Francis, 
dated February 26, 1772: 


I have no objection to your mentioning 
any of those things which have given you 
uneasiness heretofore, if you add (what I 
hope you may add with sincerity) that I 
have since made you easy as to those points. 
It will be absolutely necessary that I should 
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tell some few persons the occasion of my 
losing you, and I had much rather do it in 
your words than mine. 


It is clear from this that his clerk- 
ship was then virtually vacated; but 
he continued to do the duties till 
(at least) the zoth March following, 
as is proved by an official letter 
from the War Office, signed by 
him. That he left it on friendly 
terms with Lord Barrington is un- 
deniable, and this is a fact (as will 
presently be seen), bearing with 
overwhelming weight on the ques- 
tion of identity. What is also im- 
portant to mark, he speaks without 
resentment or contempt of Mr. 
Chamier and Mr. Bradshaw, and 
in reference to the failure of his 
political speculations in the spring 
of 1771, he states in the autobio- 
graphy : 

The prospect on every side was gloomy 
and dispiriting. From that time I never 
erased to form projects for quitting the 

Var Office. India was the only quarter 
where it was possible to make «a fortune, 
and this way all my thoughts were directed. 


Nothing whatever is made known 
of the private life of Francis, from 
the period of his quitting the War 
Office in March 1772, till the July 
following, when he left England on 
a continental tour with ‘a friend. 
They returned on December 14, 
having passed the greater part of 
the time in Italy, and in a manner 
(as appears from his letter book), 
which the Franciscans labour hard 
to reconcile with the purely suppo- 
sititious character they have framed 
for him. ‘The hopes of employ- 
ment were yet distant and uncer- 
tain ’—these are his own words— 
‘the interval was to be amused, and 
if possible with credit. Monsieur 
de Pinto’s Essay on Circulation had 
fallen into my hands abroad. | 
thought I might reap some benefit 
from giving a translation of it, with 
notes, to the public.’ He went over 
to the Hague in May to consult the 
author, and had nearly finished the 
work when he was interrupted, and 
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‘called upon to act.’ What ‘this 
means is clear from what follows: 


Mr. Alexander Mackrabie was lately 
returned from America. He had purchased 
a thousand acres for me in Pennsylvania, 
where I meant to secure a retreat for my- 
self or my family, if ever England should 
cease to be the seat of freedom. The 
question, now seriously agitated in my 
mind, was whether I ought not to trans- 
plant myself at once, and take possession 
of this establishment before my little 
capital was exhausted. This was actually 
the subject of a dismal conversation be- 
tween Mackrabie and me, on the fourth of 
June (1773), when we accidentally met a 
gentleman in the park, who informed me 
that John Cholwell, one of the intended 
Commissioners for India, had declined the 
nomination. I immediately went to 
D’Oyley, who wrote to Grey Cooper. It 
was the king’s birthday and Barrington 
was gone to court. I saw him the next 
morning; as soon as I had explained my 
views to him, he wrote the handsomest and 
strongest letter imaginable in my favour to 
Lord North, Other interests contributed, 
but I owe my success to Lord Barrington. 


Ten months (he adds) elapsed 
between the passing of the Regula- 
tion Bill and his departure for India. 
‘A great part of this interval was 
lost inmereinactivity. The rest was 
employed in debates and intrigues 
at the India House.’ He did not 
embark for India till the 3oth of 
March 1774, two years and ten weeks 
after the virtual cessation of the 
Junius letters. All chronological 
correspondence consequently be- 
tween the cessation or suspension of 
the letters and the appointment or 
departure for India, is at end. Lord 
Barrington remained till his death 
in 1793 on the most friendly and 
even confidential terms with Fran- 
cis. After mentioning an exchange 
of notes between them, Mr. Meri- 
vale proceeds : 

On whatever terms Francis may have 
quitted the War Office, it is clear that no 
ostensible quarrel remained between the 
two, and that Lord Barrington must have 
been wholly unaware of any rancour lin- 
gering in the heart of his subordinate. For 
several years after his arrival in India, 
Francis addresses to Lord Barrington long 
and confidential reports of matters there— 
seeks to inoculate his lordship with all his 
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own personal views and enmities—invokes 
him as his mediator with Lord North— 
terms him and Welbore Ellis his only two 
real friends in the government. ‘To Lord 
Barrington,’ he says to another correspon - 
dent, ‘I have at all times laid open my 
heart with unlimited freedom.’ Lord Bar- 
rington’s answers, though few, are very 
friendly, and often familiar and gossiping : 
and it is strange enough to ‘Junian’ readers 
to find these two exchanging complimentary 
inquiries and answers about Chamier and 
condolences on the death (by his own hand) 
of poor ‘cream-coloured’ Bradshaw ; ‘ an 
irreparable loss to me and others,’ says 
Lord Barrington (March 1775). After 
Francis’s return from India, we shall find 
him visiting at Lord Barrington’s house in 
the country. 


Strange enough certainly if 
Junius was Francis; not strange at 
all if he was not. Everything de- 
pends on proving or assuming that 
Francis wrote the abusive letters 
against Lord Barrington under the 
signatures of Veteran, Scotus, and 
Nemesis (undoubtedly written by 
Junius) in February, March, and 
May 1772, and for this some sem- 
blance of a motive must be shown. 
Lord Stanhope, speaking of Francis’ 


clerkship in the War Office, says : 
‘This post he held until March 
1772 when he resigned, or was re- 
moved, full of ire against Lord Bar- 
rington, who had promoted Mr. 
Chamier over his head to be Deputy 


Secretary at War.’ The noble 
writer was not aware of the fresh 
evidence supplied by the family let- 
ters and the autobiography, but Mr. 
Merivale was aware of it, and he 
writes thus: 


The story is simply told in the note to 
Bohn’s ‘Junius,’ ii. 392, that ‘ Chamier 
was successor in the War Office to Mr. 
D'Oyly, who was discarded to make room 
for him.’ D’Oyly was the personal friend 
of Francis. But whether the indignation 
of Francis was really occasioned by any 
slight to D’Oyly, or by the slight to himself 
in not being appointed D'Oyly’s successor, 
remains, as far as I can trace the details, 
uncertain, The intense fury into which 
Junius (not by that name, of which he 
carefully avoided the use in this part of his 
performances) lashed himself as to this 
matter is well known to his readers. All 
his dignity, all his power of keen anatomis- 
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ing sarcasm, all his caustic elegance of 
language, all the qualities which make him 
a classical author, desert him on this occa- 
sion. Mere brutal abuse becomes the sub- 
stitute. The letters of Veteran to Lord 
Barrington (‘ Miscellaneous,’ January 28 
to March 10, 1772, and the private letters 
to Woodfall, Nos. 52 and 53) are specimens 
of vulgar ferocity, as discreditable to the 
writer’s intellectual power as to his self- 
respect and manliness of character. 


What have we to do now with 
the old story in Bohn’s Junius? 
D’Oyly writes on the 21st Decem- 
ber that he had resigned that morn- 
ing, and that Smith was mentioned 
as his probable successor. Francis 
had the offer ‘with many obliging 
and friendly expressions ’ before the 
place was given to Chamier. Far 
from there being any ‘ ostensible 
quarrel,’ there was the best possible 
understanding. Yet the indignation 
of Francis is taken for granted, and 
the reader is led onto connectit with 
‘the intense fury into which Junius 
lashed himself,’ as by the easiest 
and most natural transition. We 
are expected to believe in the teeth 
of all evidence and probability that 
Francis was not only constantly 
writing against his patron and chief 
during the whole period covered 
by the letters brought home to 
Junius, but that he went on assail- 
ing him with ‘ vulgar ferocity’ for 
three months after the cessation of 
these letters. All this time his 
main dependence is on Lord Bar- 
rington. It is to Lord Barrington 
that he repairs when the Indian 
commissionership is in view ; it is 
to Lord Barrington ‘ I owe my suc- 
cess ;’ and it is Lord Barrington 
with whom he maintains the most 
amicable relations during the re- 
maining twenty years of their joint 
lives. In 1777, Lord Barrington 
writes to express his gratification 
at hearing of the agreement be- 
tween Francis and Clavering: ‘ I 
love you both so much that I can- 
not wish you to continue long in 
a situation so painful though so 
creditable to you.’ 
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The question is not merely 
whether Francis was a man without 
honour, honesty, truth, feeling, or 
sensibility ; but whether he was 
guilty of the extremity of human 
baseness, indefinitely multiplying 
the chances of detection with the 
attendant ruin and disgrace, with- 
out the semblance of a motive which 
the most perverted ingenuity can 
suggest. It is asserted in the Me- 
moirs that Junius spared Lord Bar- 
rington so long as Francis remained 
in the War Office. Why, Francis 
was still in the War Office when 
Veteran began ; and as to the actual 
eo nomine Junius, two extracts will 
suffice. The person interrogated is 
the king: 

Is it bona fide your interest or your 
honour to sacrifice your domestic tran- 
quillity, and to live ina perpetual disagree- 
ment with your people, merely to preserve 
such a chain of beings as North, Barring- 
ton, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, Onslow, 
Rigby, Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich? Their 
very names are a satire upon all government, 
and I defy the gravest of your chaplains 
to read the catalogue without laughing. 
(Junius, April 3, 1770.) 

Ellis, who appointed Francis to 
his clerkship, as well as Lord Bar- 
rington under whom he was then 
serving, figures in the list by way 
of rounding the imputed treachery 
and folly. Again: 

When the Guards are called forth to 
murder their fellow subjects, it is not by 
the ostensible advice of Lord Mansfield: 
that odious office his prudence tells him 
is better left to such men as Gower and 
Weymouth, as Barrington and Grafton. 


Lord Barrington is repeatedly 
twitted by Junius with employing 
Bradshaw as a pimp, and his 
letter to the Guards is termed in- 
famous. <A private letter from 
Junius to Woodfall, dated January 
25, 177z (four days after the ces- 
sation of the letters signed Junius), 
has hitherto been unaccountably 
passed over: 

Having nothing better to do, I propose 


to entertain myself and the public with 
torturing that * * * * * * * Barrington. 


He has just appointed a French broker his 
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deputy, for no reason but his relation to 
Bradshaw. J hear from all quarters that 
it is looked upon as a most impudent insult 
to the army. Be careful not to have it 
known to come from me. Such an insig- 
nificant creature is not worth the generous 
rage of Junius. I am impatient for the 
book (the collected letters). 


Nothing is more common than 
for a public writer to work himself 
into a ‘ generous rage’ on a subject 
in which he has no individual in- 
terest. People have hardly yet left 
off speculating on the private en- 
mity (most certainly non-existing) 
which urged Mr. Kinglake to stig- 
matise Napoleon II. No attempt 
has been made to trace to personal 
enmity the diatribes of Junius 
against the Duke of Grafton, the 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Mansfield, 
and many others which are hardly 
to be surpassed in virulence. 

We have too high an opinion of 
Junius, based on the tone and tenor 
of his writings, to suppose him so 
unmitigated, gratuitous and indis- 
creet a scoundrel as those who con- 
found him with Francis would make 
out. We should be sorry to think 
soillof Franciseither. Take either 
of them apart, and you have a 
character in which the good quali- 
ties may be fairly set against the 
bad. Roll the two into one, and 
the product is a prodigy of falsehood, 
meanness, ingratitude, treachery, 
folly, and malignity unrelieved; the 
faulty monster that the world ne’er 
saw. 

On the Franciscan hypothesis, the 
relations between Calcraft and 
Francis (as described by Mr. Meri- 
vale) afford another instance of un- 
intelligible baseness. Calcraft died 
on the 23rd of August 1772. By 
his will dated January 23, 1772, he 
directs his executors to use their 
interest to procure the election of 
Francis for his borough of Wareham. 
By a codicil, dated March 24, 1772, 
he leaves ‘my much respected 
friend,’ Philip Francis, 1,000/., and 
a contingent provision of zo0ol. a 
year for his widow. Now, in one 
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of the most studied letters of Junius, 
dated October 5, 1771, we find: 

I willingly accept of a sarcasm from 
Colonel Barré or a simile from Mr. Burke. 
Even the silent vote of Mr. Calcraft is 
worth reckoning in a division. What 
though he riots in the plunder of the army, 


and has only determined to be a patriot 
when he could not be a peer. 


We unequivocally admit that, if 
Francis was Junius, he was base 
enough for anything ; and he speaks 
of Calcraft in the most injurious 
terms in the autobiography, which 
he probably never intended to see 
the light. But why should he pub- 
licly depreciate his friend and co- 
adjutor at a time when he had every 
imaginable motive for exalting 
him? Mr. Merivale thinks that 
Calcraft must have been aware that 
Francis was Junius. Was it then 
to promote their common interest, 
and by Calcraft’s consent, that he 
was thus branded by a satirist who 
scorched to blackness whatever he 
touched? Was it a sufficient com- 
pensation to have his silent vote 
classed with a sarcasm from Barré 
or a simile from Burke? Having 
to choose a bitter thing, did he elect 
for an allusion to the peculation of 
which he was suspected and his 
vain struggles for a peerage, the 
chief disappointment of his life ? 

No reader of Junius can have 
forgotten the terms on which he 
and Sir William Draper parted 
after their second encounter,—the 
burning resentment on the one side, 
the withering contempt on the 
other. Well, on December 11, 1787, 
when Francis had to repel the 
charge of having allowed himself 
to be included in the list of mana- 
gers of the impeachment of Hast- 
ings, his personal enemy, to whom 
does he appeal? To the very last 
person in the world whom Junius 
would have consulted—to Draper. 
‘The honourable person,’ he said, 
‘whom I have consulted is no more. 
. . . Those who knew Sir William 
Draper, I am sure, will acknowledge 
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that there could not be a stricter 
and more scrupulous judge of points 
of honour than he was.’ 

There is another topic connected 
with Draper which we may as well 
dispose of in this place. In a let- 
ter to him, February 21, 1769, 
Junius asks: ‘When you receive 
your half-pay, do you, or do you 
not, take a solemn oath, or sign a 
declaration upon honour, to the 
following effect: That you do not 
actually hold any place of profit, 
civil or military, under his ma- 
jesty ?’ Draper replied immedi- 
ately : ‘I have a very short answer 
for Junius’ important question: I 
do not either take an oath, or de- 
clare upon honour, that I have no 
place of profit, civil or military, 
when I receive the half-pay as an 
Irish colonel. My most gracious 
sovereign gave it me as a pension. 
He was pleased to think I deserved 
it.’ On this a writer in the Quar- 
terly Review (January 1852) re- 
marked : ‘ Had Junius been Francis, 
he must have known, as first clerk 
in the War Office, the exact facts of 
Sir William’s position; and of 
course would not have made an at- 
tack which could be so easily re- 
pelled.’ Lord Macaulay’s attention 
having been called to this inference, 
he writes : 


I talked that matter over more than ten 
years ago, when I was Secretary at War, 
with two of the oldest and best informed 
gentlemen in the department; and we all 
three came to a conclusion the very opposite 
of that at which the reviewer has arrived. 
Francis was chief clerk in the English 
War Office. Everybody who drew half-pay 
through that office made the declaration 
which Junius mentions. But Draper's half- 
pay was on the Irish establishment ; and 
of him the declaration was not required. 
Now, to me and to those whom I consulted, 
it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that Francis, relying on his official 
knowledge, and not considering that there 
might be a difference between the practice 
at Dublin and the practice at Westminster, 
should put that unlucky question which 
gave Draper so great an advantage. I have 
repeatedly pointed out this circumstance to 
men who are excellent judges of evidence, 
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and I never found one who did not agree 
with me.' 

The reviewer’s point is that, if 
Junius had been first clerk in the 
War Office, he must have known 
the exact facts of Sir William’s posi- 
tion, namely, that he was in receipt 
of a pension, not (technically speak- 
ing) of half-pay. We do not see 
much in the point, but instead of 
being met by Lord Macaulay, it is 
rather strengthened when he says 
that ‘ everybody who drew half-pay 
through the office made the de- 
claration which Junius mentions.’ 
Then everybody who drew half-pay 
knew the practice as well as the 
clerks ; and the clerks, equally 
with all half-pay officers, must 
have known, what Junius did not 
know, that the form required was 
a declaration, not an oath. Junius, 
evidently from imperfect know- 
ledge, puts the question alterna- 
tively: Do you or do you not, take 
a solemn oath, or sign a declaration 
upon honour? If the practice at 
Dublin had not agreed with the 
practice at Westminster, there 
would have been no necessity for 
converting the half-pay into a pen- 
sion for the purpose of avoiding 
the declaration. 

To connect Junius with the War 
Office, a letter signed Fiat Justitia 
of May 19, 1768, has been pressed 
into the service. It begins: ‘An 
officer of the Guards, on whose vera- 
city I can rely, has informed me that 
the Secretary at War has thought 
proper to write a letter of thanks to 
the commanding officer of the troops 
lately employed in St. George’s 
Fields.’ The argument is that the 
information must have come from 
the War Office. But, in the first 
place, the official letter (dated May 
11th) had been communicated to 
the troops a week before; and in 
the second place, if the information 
had been such as could only have 
come from the War Office, suspicion 
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would have been excited and detec- 
tion must have ensued. If (as we 
are further assured), War Office 
paper was used by Junius, it always 
seemed unaccountable that Wood- 
fall, and those to whom he was in 
the habit of showing the letters, 
should never have thought of his 
old schoolfellow in connection with 
with the secret. To satisfy our- 
selves on this point, we repaired to 
the War Office with an original 
Junius letter, kindly lent to us as a 
specimen ; and were favoured with 
an inspection of the letter-books, 
The paper differs in form from that 
on which copies of letters sent had 
been preserved, but agrees in form, 
quality, colour, and water-mark 
with the majority of letters received. 
It is obviously the paper in common 
use at the period. The seal is a 
piece of wax with a smooth flat 
surface. 

‘That Junius moved in the 
immediate circle of the court, and 
was intimately and confidentially 
connected, either directly or in- 
directly, with all the public offices 
of government, is, if possible, still 
clearer than that he was a man 
of independent property; for the 
feature that peculiarly characterised 
him, at the time of his writing, 
and that cannot even now be con- 
templated without surprise, was 
the facility with which he became 
acquainted with every ministerial 
manceuvre, whether public or pri- 
vate, from almost the very instant 
of its conception.’ ? 

It was the extent and variety of 
his sources of information that 
baffled the most eager and perse- 
vering attempts to unearth him. 
No sooner was he thought to be 
traced to one department, than he 
was showing up some alleged abuse 
in another; but his information 
(as in the foregoing instance) was 
general, and substantially rather 
than technically correct ; and in an- 





1 Letter to Mr. Murray. Appendix to 
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other case (Vaughan’s) we find him 
making the amende honorable for its 
inaccuracy. If, werepeat, ithad been 
of a nature to prove his connection 
with any particular department, he 
would have been traced. His choice 
of subjects, again, was obviously 
regulated by their fitness for po- 
pular effect, not by private pique; 
and one capital error of recent com- 
mentators has been to forget that 
subjects which, dwarfed by dis- 
tance, appear petty to us, may not 
have appeared petty to his contem- 
poraries. In their eyes, for example, 
City matters were of the highest 
interest. 

We also think that a great deal too 
much importance has been attached 
to supposed leanings towards states- 
men so prominently before the public 
as Lord Chatham, Lord Holland, 
and Mr. George Grenville ; even if 
Francis and Junius agreed in each 
instance, which they do not. Nor 
can it have failed to strike any one 
who hasattentively followed the con- 
troversy, that evidence is weighed 
in different scales when it shakes 
instead of strengthening the hypo- 
thesis. When a letter contains 
anything which Francis is not likely 
to have written, or something at 
utter variance with his position, 
circumstances or personality, the 
invariable answer is that it was 
inserted as a blind. Junius states 
that he attended the debates in the 
House of Lords on two or three 
remarkable occasions, and took 
notes. So did Francis; so did 
Boyd (another candidate) ; so pro- 
bably did many others. But Junius 
also states that he remembered the 
great Walpolean battles, the last of 
which was fought when Francis was 
in his cradle. Junius appeals to his 
“long experience,’ and (in a private 
letter to Wilkes) speaks of himself 
as unfitted by age and figure for a 
minuet. 
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In his Dedication he says: ‘I 
am the sole depositary of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with 
me.’ Ina private letter to Wood- 
fall, September 10, 1769, we find: 
‘The last letter you printed was 
idle and improper, and, I assure 
you, printed against my own opinion. 
The truth is, there are people about 
me whom I would wish not to con- 
tradict, and who had rather see 
Junius in the papers ever so im- 
properly than not at all.’ Wilkes, 
who, by the desire of Junius, was 
consulted by Woodfall and cor- 
rected the Dedication, stated that 
the letter to the king was in a 
different handwriting from the rest, 
though not a feigned handwriting. 
In a private letter (Aug. 6, 1769) 
to Woodfall, three lines are written 
in a different hand from the rest, 
and (judging from the facsimiles in 
Woodfall’s edition) in the hand- 
writing of Boyd. Junius (in a pri- 
vate letter to Woodfall) speaks 
of ‘the person who does the con- 
veyancing part of our business.’ 

Wonder has been expressed at the 
manner in which the secret has been 
kept. But hasit been so closely kept? 
May not an accurate guess, or a 
genuine betrayal, have been too has- 
tily disregarded? Burke told Rey- 
nolds that he knew Junius. Boyd, 
according to Almon, as good as let 
out the secret to him. Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Thomas Grenville 
knew, or believed that they knew, 
Junius,' and declared that he was 
neither of the persons to whom the 
letters have been popularly ascribed. 
The tradition in the Woodfall family 
is decidedly anti-Franciscan. Dr. 
Parr invariably stood out for Lloyd. 
Rosenhagen claimed the authorship. 
Burke has always been a favourite ; 
and the difficulties are not so great 
as those which must henceforth be 
overcome for Francis. Mr. Prior, 
who gives fourteen reasons or argu- 


Diaries of a Lady of Quality. Second edition, pp. 280-285, motes. A few months 
before her death Lady Grenville told Dr. Ferguson (to be repeated to the editor of the 
Diaries) that Lord Grenville certainly knew Junius. 
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ments for believing Burke to be 
Junius, says: —‘ It was the universal 
belief at the time with both his own 
and the other party, that he was 
Junius: and contemporary opinion, 
as formed from a variety of minor 
circumstances, which do not come 
within the knowledge of future in- 
quirers,is perhaps, on such occasions, 
the truest.’ ! Contemporary opinion 
must unaccountably have over- 
looked, or dismissed as untenable, 
the coincidences on which so much 
stress is now laid as bringing the 
authorship home to Francis. 

That a clerk in a government 
office should have gone on gratify- 
ing his personal enmities, his vanity, 
or his caprice, for a series of 
years through the medium of the 
press without exciting suspicion, 
is hardly credible, considering that 
the officials of all ranks were du- 
ring the whole time on the qui 
vive to discover him. But the 
name of Francis was never so much 
as suggested for the authorship for 
forty years. It is not mentioned by 
Almon, who, in his edition of 1806, 
passes seventeen claimants in re- 
view. It only occurs incidentally 
in Woodfall’s complete edition of 
1812, in the letter of Veteran, 
March 23, 1772, publicly calling on 
D’Oyly and Francis to ‘declare 
their reasons for quitting the War 
Office,’ to which (we now know) 
Francis would have been the last 
to direct public attention at the time. 
This edition revived inquiry, and led 
eventually to the Junius Identified 
of 1814. The credit of first start- 
ing the Franciscan theory is cer- 
tainly due to Mr. Taylor, but its 
general acceptance to this hour is 
owing to its unhesitating adoption 
and eager advocacy by Earl Stan- 
hope and Lord Macaulay, who agree 
in resting their case on similarity 
of handwriting and style, and on 
five points which are thus. sum- 
marily stated by Lord Macaulay : 

Was he (Francis) the author of the 
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Letters of Junius? Our own firm belief is 
that he was. The evidence is, we think, 
such as would support a verdict in a civil, 
nay, in a criminal proceeding. The hand- 
writing of Junius is the very peculiar 
handwriting of Francis, slightly disguised. 
As to the position, pursuits, and connections 
of Junius, the following are the most im- 
portant facts which can be considered as 
clearly proved:—first, that he was ac- 
quainted with the technical forms of the 
Secretary of State’s office; secondly, that 
he was intimately acquainted with the busi- 
ness of the War Office: thirdly, that he, 
during the year 1770, attended debates in 
the House of Lords, and took notes of 
speeches, particularly of the speeches of 
Lord Chatham ; fourthly, that he bitterly 
resented the appointment of Mr. Chamier 
to the place of deputy Secretary-at-War ; 
fifthly, that he was bound by some strong 
tie to the first Lord Holland. 

Now, Francis passed some years in the 
Secretary of State’s office. He was subse- 
quently chief clerk of the War Office. He re- 
peatedly mentioned that he had himself, in 
1770, heard speeches of Lord Chatham, and 
some of these speeches were actually printed 
from his notes. He resigned his clerkship 
at the War Office from resentment at the 
appointment of Mr. Chamier. It was by 
Lord Holland that he was first introduced 
into the public service. Now, here are five 
marks, all of which ought to be found in 
Junius. They are all five found in Francis. 
We do not believe that more than two of 
them can be found in any other person 
whatever. If this argument does not settle 
the question, there is an end of all reason- 
ing on circumstantial evidence. 

Postponing the question of hand- 
writing for a moment, we beg to 
observe that the first, second and 
third of these five important facts 
(assuming them to be facts) resolve 
themselves into one. The Secretary 
at War having no power to sign com- 
missions, &c., the business of the War 
Office was then carried on in concert 
with the Secretary of State’s office. 
This being so, a clerk in the War 
Office who resented the appoint- 
ment of Chamier, must have been 
acquainted with the business of the 
War Office and the technical forms 
of the Secretary of State’s office. 
But Francis did not resign his 
clerkship from resentment at the 
appointment of Chamier; and all 
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attempts to connect Junius with the 
War Office have broken down. 

The fifth is overstated. There 
is no proof that Junius was bound 
by some strong tie to Lord Holland. 
In a private letter to Woodfall he 
expresses,a wish that Lord Holland 
may acquit himself with honour, and 
in a published letter signed Anti- 
Fox (attributed to him) he says: ‘I 
know nothing of Junius, but I see 
plainly that he has designedly 
spared Lord Holland and his 
family.’ This letter was in reply 
to one from Charles Fox, com- 
plaining of having been wantonly 
attacked. But, granting the strong 
tie between Lord Holland and 
Junius, how is the strong tie be- 
tween Lord Holland and Francis to 
be made out ? Long before the com- 
mencement of the: Junius letters, 
the tie, such as it was, had been 
irreparably broken. Amongst other 
passages in the autobiography ab- 
solutely railing at Lord Holland, 
we take the following, and leave 
readers to make what they can out 
of the blanks : 


When Lord Holland went to Italy in 
1763, he left my father as unprovided for 
as when he found him, except that he be- 
queathed him as a legacy to Lord Bute, 
who transferred him to George Grenville. 
Thro’ this recommendation, he afterwards 
obtained a pension out of the privy purse 
of three hundred pounds a year. In the 
meantime however, he felt the distress of 
his situation, and was stung with the idea 
of so long having been the dupe of a scoun- 
drel. His resentment burst into a flame. 
He wrote to Lord Holland in violent terms, 
which . ; . where, for want of 
better employment, he busied himself in 
laying schemes. In these ... . Icon- 
curred with him heartily. 


There goes mark the fifth. Mark 
the fourth is already gone, unless 
it be contended that we are to ac- 
cept Junius’ statements touching 
the attendance in the House of 
Lords, and reject those touching 
the Walpolean battles and his age. 
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Not more than two of these marks 
(if so many) can be proved to exist 
in Junius. Whether more than two 
can be found in any person what- 
ever besides Francis, is consequently 
immaterial. But the assertion par- 
takes strongly of the ‘ cocksure.’ 
No case of circumstantial evidence 
is complete if the admitted facts can 
be reconciled with a different (how- 
ever improbable) hypothesis. Is 
there anything so very improbable 
in the existence of a second man con- 
versant with official forms, occa- 
sionally taking notes of a debate, 
partial to Lord Holland, and vehe- 
mently assailing an abuse of patron- 
age which had excited the general 
indignation of the army? The five 
marks (if they existed) would 
simply amount to this. 

The handwriting of Francis is 
bold and clear, but that of Junius 
is superior in freedom, fineness of 
touch, firmness, and command of the 
pen,—qualities in which a feigned 
hand is never superior to a natural 
one. The private letter to Garrick, 
of which a fac-simile is given by 
Woodfall (vol. iii.) could not be 
feigned. Those letters of Junius 
which are written in a disguised 
hand may be distinguished at a 
glance from the rest. He has three 
or four manners, all resembling one 
another, but (in our opinion) bearing 
little or no resemblance to Francis’. 
We speak of generic character, a 
far better test than the comparison 
of separate words or letters. 

As to style, how happens it that 
this alleged coincidence never struck 
any human being till 1812, and 
most forcibly impresses a generation 
that never knew Francis ?! Junius 
raised such a host of imitators that 
mere similarity of manner in any- 
thing written after he became the 
rage proves little or nothing. It 
strikes us, moreover, that the com- 
parison should be instituted between 


» “No one who knew, heard, or read Francis, thought him capable of producing 


Junius.’—(Sir Fortunatus Dwarris.) Canning laughed at the notion. 


D’Oyly writes to 


Francis in 1778 that the prejudiced public allowed both him and Hastings to be good 
writers, ‘ but in their opinion he takes the lead so decidedly as to admit of no comparison.’ 
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Junius and the War Office clerk 
playing jackal to Calcraft: not be- 
tween Junius and the member of the 
House of Commons and, Brookes’s, 
the trained writer and speaker, the 
associate of Burke and Fox. The 
carefully composed letter to Cal- 
craft (December 1, 1770) is on the 
very subjects which are most fre- 
quently treated by Junius. Other 
witnesses of the same period might 
surely be selected. Instead of turn- 
ing to these, or even to the later 
pamphlets with which he is credited, 
Mr. Merivale and Lord Stanhope 
(both first-rate critics) have ran- 
sacked his corrected speeches from 
1784 to 1788 for specimens ; which 
convince us that although Francis 
did read, he did not write, Junius. 
He has caught some of the senten- 
tiousness and antithesis ; but where 
are the force and fire, ‘the poised 
and graceful structure of the sen- 
tences,’ ‘the elaborate polish of 
the sarcasms,’ the wit and (above 
all) the ever abounding and appro- 
priate imagery ? 

For imagery in Junius, take : 

Private credit is wealth. Public honour 
is security. The feather that adorns the 
royal bird supports his flight. Strip him 
of his plumage, and you fix him to the 
earth. 

For sarcastic wit,—the concluding 
query to the Duke of Grafton as to 
the source of his influence : 

Or is it only that wonderful sympathy of 
manners which subsists between your grace 
and one of your superiors, and does so much 


honour to you both? Is the union of Blifil 
and Black George no longer a romance ? 


For insight into character and 
felicitous expression : 


Examine your own breast, Sir William, 
and you will discover that reproaches and 
inquiries have no power to afflict either the 
man of unblemished integrity or the aban- 
doned profligate. It is the middle com- 
pound character which alone is vulnerable : 
the man who, without firmness enough to 
avoid a dishonourable action, has. feeling 
enough to be ashamed of it. 
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The mind of Francis was com- 
paratively meagre, and his style 
(except in his familiar letters) is 
stiff and stilted, instead of pliable 
and dignified. ‘ He laid down pro- 
position after proposition,’ says Mr. 
Merivale, ‘ with the air of a professor 
accumulating a sorites.’ 

Lord Stanhope, after quoting some 
passages about lawyers, and some 
about Lord Chatham, thinks that 
‘the most cursory reader cannot 
peruse them without feeling in the 
strongest manner their complete 
family likeness, both in sentiment 
and in style, with parallel passages 
of Junius.’ Francis, as quoted by 
Lord Stanhope, spoke thus of Lord 
Chatham in 1784: 


I hope it will not appear improper in 
me to say that in the early part of my life 
I had the good fortune to hold a place very 
inconsiderable in itself, but immediately 
under the late Earl of Chatham. He de- 
scended from his station to take notice of 
mine; and he honoured me with repeated 
marks of his favour and protection. How 
warmly in return I was attached to his 
person, and how I have been grateful to his 
memory, those who know me know.' I ad- 
mired him as a great, illustrious, faulty, 
human being, whose character, like all the 
noblest works of human composition, should 
be determined by its excellencies, not by 
its defects. 


Junius, challenged by Horne 
Tooke, wrote thus on (the date is 
important) August 13, 1771: 


I did not intend to make a public de- 
claration of the respect I bear Lord Chat- 
ham: I well knew what unworthy conclu- 
sions would be drawn from it. But I am 
called upon to deliver my opinion; and 
surely it is not in the little censure of Mr. 
Horne to deter me from doing signal justice 
to a man who, I confess, has grown upon 
my esteem. As for the common sordid 
views of avarice, or any purpose of vulgar 
ambition, I question whether the applause 
of Junius would be of service to Lord Chat- 
ham. My vote will hardly recommend 
him to an increase of his pension, or to a 
seat in the Cabinet. But if his ambition be 
on a level with his understanding; if he 
judges of what is truly honourable for him- 
self, with the same superior genius which 


’ Bitter attacks, alluding even to Lord Chatham's physical infirmities, are fixed on 
Francis, which it would be difficult to reconcile with his professions of gratitude and 


attachment. 
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animates and directs him to eloquence in 
debate, to wisdom in decision: even the 
pen of Junius shall contribute to reward 
him. Recorded honours shall gather round 
his monument, and thicken over him. It 
is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels 
that adorn it.—I am not conversant in the 
language of panegyric. These praises are 
extorted from me; but they will wear well, 
for they have been dearly earned. 


We see no likeness here. But 
likeness or no likeness, is this the 
language of a clerk in the War Office, 
returning from a rollicking expedi- 
tion with gents (after d g the 
Duchess of Bedford) to play jackal 
to a jackal P 

Lord Macaulay tacitly admits the 
inferiority of the acknowledged com- 
positions of Francis, by laying so 
much stress on the argument that 
‘every writer must produce his best 
work, and the interval between his 
best work and his second best work 
may be very wide indeed.’ True, 
but here a long series of writings is 
to be compared with a long series, 
and the similarity is denied. If 
such an argument may weaken ne- 
gative evidence, it cannot supply 
affirmative ; and conclusive affirma- 
tive evidence would have been pro- 
duced long ago if the Franciscan 
theory were sound. 

Francis’ first wife died in 1806. 
He married his second, the daughter 
of a clergyman, towards the end of 
1814, soon after the publication of 
Junius Identified ; and (without ex- 
pressly committing himself) he did 
his best to persuade her that he 
was Junius. ‘ Some circumstances,’ 
she says in a letter to Lord Camp- 
bell, ‘ he always regretted; one was 
losing the fame of being known. 
His first gift after marriage was 
an edition of Junius, which he bid 
me take to my room, and not let it 
be seen, or speak upon the subject ; 
and his posthumous present, which 
his son found in his bureau, was 
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Junius Identified, sealed up and di- 
rected to me.’ It would have been 
more to the purpose if he had given 
her the ‘sett’ bound in vellum, or 
one of the setts in blue paper, which 
he received from Woodfall. Or the 
production of Woodfall’s private 
letters would have placed the 
coveted title to the authorship 
beyond dispute. We must be ex- 
cused, after this, from attaching the 
smallest importance to the contents 
of his library, or the condition of 
his books and manuscripts. 

Trifles light as air are to the 
theorist, what they are to the jea- 
lous, ‘ confirmation strong as proofs 
of Holy Writ.’ Witness the provin- 
cial antipathy which Lord Macaulay 
has digressed to fix on Francis, for 
lighter reasons than had led Prior 
to fasten it on Burke;! or the 
burning of the Jesuit books story, 
told by Mr. Merivale in his Histori- 
cal Studies, which has suddenly col- 
lapsed. Francis could not have 
been in Paris in 1761: there is no 
proof that Junius wrote the letter 
signed Bifrons, in which the inci- 
dent is mentioned ; whilst the best 
proof that Francis wrote it seems to 
be that it contains an allusion to 
Moliére, and that the Paris 1718 
edition of Moliére was in his library! 
This is how nine tenths of the coin- 
cidences, flung in as make-weights, 
are got up. 

These things, however, are at best 
but the failing props of the fabric, 
which must depend upon the solidity 
of its foundation; and the foundation 
will be rudely shaken, if not fatally 
undermined, by this freshly accumu- 
lated evidence of the utter dis- 
agreement and disparity between 
Junius and Francis, in character, 
position, age, habits, modes of 
thought, opinions, interests, connec- 
tions, tone, taste, language, genius, 
and capacity. 


* Macaulay's Works, vol. iii. p.451. Prior's Burke, vol. i. p. 191. Lord Macaulay 
asserts that Francis ‘was born and passed the first ten years of his life within a walk of 
Luttrellstown.’ He was born in Dublin, and quitted Ireland for ever in his fifth or 


sixth year. 
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